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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Dr.  Harry  T.  Moore,   research 
professor  of  English  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  will  appear  on  the  CBS  radio 
network  program  "Invitation  to  Learning"  Sunday  (Jan.  8). 

Moore  and  Psychoanalyst  Edward  Hornick  will  discuss  the  novel, 
"Sons  and  Lovers,"  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.    Dr.  George  Crothers,  producer,  will 
also  appear.    Pre-recorded  in  New  York  City,  the  show  is  scheduled  for 
broadcast  over  KM  OX,  network  station  in  St.  Louis,  at  9:35  a.m. 

Moore  is  the  author  or  editor  of  numerous  books  on  D.  H.   Lawrence  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  top  literary  authorities  on  the  English  novelist.    He  has 
been  an  "Invitation  to  Learning"  guest  in  the  past. 
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Number  383  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
or  editorial  use. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  SALEM 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

As  one  goes  about  in  southern  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  section  of  the  state, 
and  passes  through  different  towns,  it  is  interesting  to  pause  and  try  to  determine 
why  a  village  was  first  located  there.  Such  inquiry  invariably  uncovers  an 
interesting  story  or  two  as  well  as  some  historical  sidelights. 

Some  places  seem  to  have  been  natural  sites  for  villages.  Apparently  a  town 
just  had  to  be  there.  Salem  in  Marion  County,  at  the  northern  limits  of  the  section 
of  Illinois  called  Egypt,  was  such  a  place. 

For  one  thing  it  was  a  region  of  reasonably  fertile  soil.  Too,  it  was  divided 
between  woodland  and  prairie  and  offered  the  advantages  of  both.  Another  thing,  it 
was  at  a  locality  where  a  half-dozen  trails  or  traces  converged.  One  of  these 
important  trails  used  by  the  French  and  Indians  came  up  from  Kaskaskia  to  join  their 
Cahokia-Vincennes  route.  It  was  along  this  trail  from  Kaskaskia  to  the  Salem 
vicinity  and  eastward  to  Vincennes  that  George  Rogers  Clark  led  his  band  through 
flooded  grounds  and  icy  waters  to  retake  Fort  Sackville  at  Vincennes  in  February 
1779.  It  was  an  expedition  of  great  significance  in  our  history. 

Another  often  traveled  trail  came  north  from  Frank  Jordan's  Fort,  now  West 

Frankfort,  and  led  on  to  the  north.  The  Goshen  Road  from  Shawneetown  to  the  Land 

of  Goshen  or  Goshen  Settlement  joined  with  the  road  from  Frank  Jordan's  Fort  northwest 

of  Mount  Vernon  and  offered  an  easy  means  of  reaching  Marion  County.  Still  another 

road  came  from  the  Carmi  region  and  passed  on  toward  Edwardsville .  Even  before  a 

village  was  formed,  this  was  an  important  travel  center. 

The  first  settler  to  locate  in  the  Salem  vicinity  —  in  fact  the  first  of  record 
to  settle  in  the  county  —  was  Capt.  Samuel  Young.  Though  he  is  regularly  referred 
to  as  Capt.  Young,  no  record  has  been  found  to  indicate  how  he  acquired  the  title. 
Young  came  to  Illinois  from  Virginia  by  way  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  skilled  hunter 
and  found  more  pleasure  in  the  chase  than  in  farming.  He  accordingly  turned  over  the 
farm  he  had  started  to  his  son  and  gave  his  own  energies  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  village  of  Salem  was  established  seems  to  have  been 

somewhat  informal.  Nine  men  who  thought  that  a  village  should  have  some  form  of 

legal  existence  met  on  July  1,  1G37  and  unanimously  passed  resolutions  to  set  up  one. 

With  nothing  more  than  this  resolution  to  sustain  it,  the  village  seems  to  have 

drifted  along  until  1854  when,  records  indicate,  the  village  be.  It  was  made  a 
city  in  1865. 

Salem  and  its  vicinity  can  claim  several  points  of  interest.  Not  far  to  the 

east  of  town  are  the  crumbling  ruins  of  one  of  the  noted  early  stopping  places  of 

the  state,  "Halfway  Tavern,"  built  in  1819.  Once  it  extended  along  a  front  of  70 

feet.  Necessary  stables  and  other  out- buildings  combined  to  make  it  a  rather 

impressive  appearing  place.  The  ruins  of  one  remaining  building  serves  to  remind 
visitors  of  the  interesting  procession  that  once  moved  by. 

The  birthplace  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  is  beside  the  Public  Library  a  few 

blocks  south  of  the  courthouse  square.  The  front  rooms  contain  mementos  of  the 
"Great  Commoner,"  Salem's  most  noted  son.  Bryan  moved  from  this  home  when  he  was 
six  to  a  rather  pretentious  one  that  his  father  built  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
town.  Bryan's  father,  Silas,  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  being  in  turn  a 

teacher,  state  senator,  circuit  judge  and  delegate  to  numerous  conventions. 

Salem  has  been  noted  for  other  things.  It  once  was  one  of  the  greatest  seed 
cleaning  centers  in  the  nation.  It  is  claimed  that  more  redtop  grass  seed  was 
bought  and  sold  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  nation.  A  principal  market 

for  the  seeds  was  in  Europe,  where  some  say  that  most  of  them  were  used  in  dyeing 
cloth. 

For  almost  a  century  Salem  has  been  noted  for  its  annual  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

Reunion.  This  began  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  recently  was  still 
attracting  thousands  of  visitors.  With  the  passing  of  the  veterans  of  the  war 
between  the  states,  its  direction  passed  to  the  organized  veterans  of  later  wars. 

Toe  enumeration  of  things  for  which  the  town  can  claim  distinction  could  go  on 
endless ly.  One  of  the  state  meetings  that  exerted  great  influence  in  the  railroad- 
internal  improvement  of  the  state  was  here  in  1854.  A  branch  of  the  American 
colonization  Society,  designed  to  settle  American  Negroes  in  some  foreign  land  was 
formed  here  as  early  as  1833.  In  1942,  Salem  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  great 

pipeline  bringing  petroleum  products  from  the  beginning  point  of  the  line  at 
Longview,  Texas . 

This  only  suggests  a  few  of  the  stories  that  await  those  who  wish  to  rummage 

in  Salem's  story. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  agricultural  products 
although  huge  surpluses  in  some  farm  commodities  are  still  bulging  the  nation's 
warehouses,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  J.  Wills,  Southern  Illinois  University  farm 
marketing  specialist. 

During  1960  exports  represented  the  production  from  about  57  million  acres 
of  farm  land,  one-sixth  of  the  harvested  crop  land  in  the  United  States,  he  points 
out.  The  U.  S.  exports  represented  17  percent  of  the  world  exports  of  agricultural 
products  last  year  and  reached  an  all-time  high  in  quantity.  With  a  value  of 
$4-5  billion,  the  dollar  worth  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  last  year  was 
exceeded  only  in  1957.  Government  financed  programs  accounted  for  $1.3  billion 
of  the  export  sales  of  farm  products . 

During  the  last  three  years  the  U.  S.  has  exported  about  one-half  of  its  rice 
production;  two-fifths  of  its  cotton,  wheat  and  tallow;  one-third  of  the  tobacco 
production,  and  one-fifth  of  its  soybeans.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  world 
exports  of  lard,  tallow  and  grease  originate  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  soybeans,  one-half  of  the  feed  grains,  and  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  wheat,  tobacco  and  poultry  meat  in  world  trade  are  produced  in  the  U.  S.   The 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Canada,  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  buy  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  U.  S.  exports  of  agricultural  products. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  is  a  big  importer  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Only  the  United  Kingdom  has  larger  agricultural  imports  than  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  products  made  up  about  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  total  imports  last 

year.  They  have  risen  14  percent  in  quantity  and  79 percent  in  value  in  the  last 

30  years. 

Price  largely  determines  the  volune  of  agricultural  products  coming  into  the 
United  States  because  they  usually  must  pay  a  tariff  and  transportation  charges  and 
still  give  a  domestic  price  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  available.  Of  our 
agricultural  imports  the  principal  items  are:  coffee,  25  percent;  sugar,  13  percent; 
rubber,  10  percent;  livestock  and  meat,  10  percent.  —  am  — 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,    Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,   ILL.,   Jan.     --  A  look  at  advertising  promotion  of 
women's  fashions  is  on  schedule  for  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Illmoky 
Advertising  Club  at  the  Lymar  Hotel  in  Herrin  next  Thursday  (Jan.   12). 

Leon  Zwick  of  the  Zwick  Ladies  Store  in  Herrin  will  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  7  p.m.  dinner  meeting,   according  to  Dr.   Donald  Hileman, 
associate  professor  of  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
secretary  of  the  group. 
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Carbondale,  Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  For  the  first  time  since  its  formation  more  than 
10  years  ago,  the  Southern  Illinois  Oratorio  Society  will  sing  a  20th  century 
work  in  its  next  public  appearance  here. 

As  part  of  next  month's  SIU  Fine  Arts  Festival,  the  group  will  sing 
Arthur  Honegger's  "King  David,"  one  of  the  landmark  works  of  modern  music. 
It  was  performed  here  once  before,  two  years  ago,  by  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale. 

Director  Robert  Hines  has  called  a  first  rehearsal  for  7:30  p.m.  Monday 
(Jan.  9)  and  has  urged  all  area  members  or  prospects  to  be  on  hand.  The  Oratorio 
Society  includes  the  SIU  Choir  as  well  as  adult  singers  from  throughout  the 
southern  Illinois  area. 

Hines  said  the  SIU  performance  will  be  the  original  three-part  choral 
version,  with  its  orchestration  for  woodwinds,  brasses,  percussion,  piano  and 
organ.   The  oratorio  depicts  the  life  of  David  and  uses  a  narrator  as  a 
bridge  between  musical  sections.  Narrating  will  be  Robert  Walker,  senior 
voice  student  from  Herrin.  Student  soloists  also  will  be  featured. 

Set  to  a  drama  by  Rene  Morax,  the  "King  David"  commission  was  originally 
turned  down  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  who  recommended  the  then  unheard-of  Honegger 
for  the  task.  It's  1921  Paris  premiere  in  Switzerland  was  so  successful  it  was 
subsequently  performed  in  Paris  every  night  for  three  months. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,    Illinois 

Phone:     GLenview  7  -  6880 

ATTENTION:     FARM  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE,   ILL.,   Jan.   --  A  $1,500  grant  from  the  Phillips  Petrol eum 
Co.,    Bart  1  esvi  11  e,    Okla.,   f  or  ni  t  rogen  fertili  zer  studies  at  Southern  II 1  inoi  s 
University  was  announced  today  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Caster,   chairman  of  the  SIU  plant 
industries  department. 

The  grant  will  support  SIU  agricultural   research  to  determine  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  lost  from  applications  of  various  forms  of  nitrogen 
fertiliser  to  a  variety  of  soils.     Dr.  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  SIU  soil   scientist  and 
associate  professor  of  plant  industries,  will  direct  the  research.     The  study 
will  be  broadened  to  include  the  use  of  soil  samples  from  throughout  Illinois 
and  other  parts  of  the  nation,   Vavra  explains. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  largest  successive  annual  grant  from  the  firm  for 
SIU  fertilizer  studies,   Vavra  says.     During  the  last  two  years  the  Phillips  grants 
have  supported  studies  of  the  effect  of  anhydrous  ammonia  use  on  releasing  more 
soluble  phosphorus  from  rock  phosphate  for  use  by  farm  crop  plants. 

In  both  instances,   Vavra  reports,   it  was  found  that  anhydrous  ammonia 
(and  ammonium  sulphate)  fertilizer  made  more  soluble  phosphorus  available 
to  plants  from  rock  phosphate  than  did  any  of  three  other  nitrogen  carriers  -- 
ammonium  nitrate,    sodium  nitrate,  and  calcium  cyanamid.     However,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  material  difference  between  any  of  them  in  their  effect  on  the 
per-acre  yield  of  either  corn  or  wheat. 
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FROM.  Bill  Lyons  1-9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Liquid  feed  for  bogs  looks  promising  for  United 
States  swine  producers,  says  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Burnslde,  Southern  Illinois  Universtiy 
swine  specialist,  in  the  current  issue  of  Farm  Journal^  "Hogcast,"  a  special  business 
news  letter  for  swine  producers. 

Buraside's  observations  are  based  on  a  preliminary  test  at  SIU  last  summer  and 
on  his  recent  tour  of  some  of  the  outstanding  swine  producing  centers  in  western 
Europe.  The  SIU  test,  one  of  the  first  such  studies  in  the  nation,  was  conducted 
with  the  help  of  Riemond  H.  Rippel,  then  an  SIU  graduate  student  in  agriculture  from 
Secor,  111.  They  were  studying  the  response  of  pigs  to  liquid  feed  as  compared  to 
free  choice  dry  feed  and  water  available  separately,  and  to  try  to  determine  the 
right  proportions  of  water  and  feed  to  combine  in  a  liquid  feed.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  study  possible  advantages  of  liquid  feed  in  preventing  waste  at  self-feeders. 

Three  different  mixes  of  water  and  feed  were  used  —  1.4,  2,  and  2.5  pounds  of 
water  to  one  pound  of  dry  feed.  A  ration  of  corn  and  fortified  soybean  meal  was 
used.  Pigs  fed  either  the  mixture  of  two  or  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  dry  feed  gained  Just  as  fast  and  efficiently  as  pigs  on  dry  feed  and  free- 
choice  water.  They  gained  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each  3.6  pounds  of  feed. 
The  mixture  of  1.4  pounds  of  water  to  a  pound  of  feed  gave  a  slightly  slower  rate 
of  gain.  Pigs  were  put  on  the  test  at  90  pounds  weight  and  taken  off  when  they 
reached  150  pounds. 

Burnslde  believes  liquid  feeding  is  a  key  step  in  developing  practical  limit- 
portion  feeding  and  production- line  hog  raising  facilities.  Be  sees  the  following 
potential  advantages  in  liquid  feeding:  simplified  equipment  for  automatic  feeding 
setups;  easier  addition  of  controlled  amounts  of  feed  additives,  medicants  and 
soluble  nutritional  supplements  to  the  ration;  better  feed  efficiency  by  cutting 
down  waste,  and  more  appetizing  feeds  through  warming  in  winter  and  cooling  in 
summer.  European  producers  get  outstanding  results  with  liquid  feeding,  he  says. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Pressing  needs  for  a  four-year  high  school  and  for 
social  recognition  are  seen  as  essential  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  of  Mississippi  in 
a  two-year  study  completed  by  Irvin  M.  Peithmann,  research  assistant  in  Southern 
Illinois  University's  recreation  and  outdoor  education  department. 

Peithmann 's  study  is  being  published  by  the  department.   Author  of  two 
published  books  on  Indians  and  finishing  a  third  ."Broken  Peace  Pipes,"  he  spent 
two  years  among  the  Choc taws  to  determine  their  needs,  and  traveled  more  than  3,000 
miles  discussing  the  issue  with  tribe  descendants  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

There  are  3,300  Choctaw  in  Mississippi,  he  reports,  most  of  whom  exist  on  a 
share-cropping,  cotton  farming  economy  under  white  landlord  supervision.  The 
average  family  income,  he  states,  rarely  exceeds  $800. 

At  present,  the  federal  government  operates  seven  day  schools,  four  through 
the  sixth  grade,  two  through  the  eighth,  and  one  through  the  tenth.  But,  Peithmann 
relates  a  Choctaw  student  must  go  to  high  schools  at  Meridian,  Jackson  and  other 
towns  and  states  to  escape  local  prejudice.  The  result  is  that  in  40  years  there 
have  been  only  72  Choctaw  high  school  graduates  Including  55  sent  to  other  states 
at  government  expense  in  the  past  six  years. 

"The  need  is  greater  than  ever,"  he  said,  "for  a  federal  four-year  high  school 
or  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  see  that  these  Indian  students  are  admitted  to 
the  public  high  schools  in  Mississippi. 

"Being  barred  from  white  men's  public  schools,  churches  and  civic  organisations," 
he  says,  "has  resulted  in  a  continued  clannlshness  which  —  unlike  the  Choctaw  in 
Oklahoma  —  has  retarded  them  greatly  in  becoming  first-class  citizens." 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenvlew  7  -  6880 


1-9-61 
Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  A  community  Improvement  workshop  for  leaders  of  the 
25th  district  of  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  be  held  next  Tuesday 
(Jan.  17)  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  district  president,  Mrs.  J.  Curtis  Taylor 
of  Mounds,  as  a  follow-up  of  anine-state  meeting  on  the  community  improvement 
program  of  the  women's  club  in  Chicago  in  November.  SIU  served  as  the  coordinating 
institution  for  that  meeting  which  included  GFWC  groups  of  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

Local  club  presidents  and  community  improvement  chairmen  of  southern 
Illinois  clubs  will  attend  the  Carbondale  meeting  which  will  be  held  from  10  until  3 
in  the  SIU  cafeteria. 

Subjects  to  be  covered  include  the  role  of  women's  clubs  in  the  community 
problem  solving  process  and  suggestions  on  community  leadership.  An  invitation 
has  been  issued  to  the  Women's  Club  of  West  Frankfort  to  describe  their  program 
which  was  cited  in  the  1960  GFWC  community  improvement  contest. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  A  two-week  long  salute  to  "Asia  and  the  Arts" 
will  make  up  Southern  Illinois  University's  sixth  annual  Fine  Arts  Festival 
next  month. 

The  Festival  will  open  Feb.  12  with  four  art  exhibits,  a  concert  by  Japanese 
musician  Kimio  Eto,  and  a  program  of  Asian  films*  The  final  event,  Feb.  25,  will 
be  the  traditional  Fine  Arts  Ball. 

Highlights  of  the  Festival  include  two  concerts,  one  of  them  for  area  school 
children,  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony;  a  lecture  and  recital  by  radical  modernist 
composer  Henry  Cowell;  a  folk  dance  program  by  the  Israeli  Harikuda  Dancers; 
lectures  by  Chinese  artist  David  Kwok  and  Japanese  painter  Matsumi  Kanemitsu; 
a  concert  by  the  Carola  Goya  and  Matteo  dance  twosome;  a  presentation  of  Honegger's 
"King  David"  oratorio  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Oratorio  Society;  a  Chinese  play, 
"Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber;"  Asian  variety  and  costume  shows,  and  other  features. 

Exhibits  scheduled  include  Japanese  prints,  the  Chinese  art  collection  of 
SIU  Botanist  William  Marberry;  paintings  by  Kanemitsu  and  Cheng  Shiang  Kuo, 
Chinese  graduate  art  student  at  SIU  whose  father  is  a  prominent  Formosan  artist; 
Burmese  embroideries;  Asian  religious  books,  and  Japanese  advertising  art.  A 
group  of  Asian  ob jets 'd' art  loaned  by  SIU  faculty  members  will  be  shown  both  on 
the  campus  and  in  downtown  Carbondale  stores. 

All  Festival  programs  will  be  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6300 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan..—  New  clothes  life  the  hearts  of  a  college  girl, 
but  only  about  30  percent  of  the  wardrobe  Southern  Illinois  University  freshmen 
coeds  bring  to  the  campus  is  new  apparel,  a  survey  by  a  home  economics  professor 
indicates • 

About  70  percent  of  the  average  freshman  wardrobe  is  made  up  of  "carry-over" 
items  from  high  school  days,  it  is  revealed  by  the  two-year  sampling  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Adeline  M.  Hoffman,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  clothing  and  textiles 
department  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Dr.  Hoffman  obtained  clothing  expenditure  records  from  75  freshmen  in  the 
fall  of  1957,  then  obtained  further  records  from  50  of  these  same  students  who 
returned  the  following  year  as  sophomores.  The  other  25  either  dropped  out  of 
school  or  married  and  were  eliminated  from  the  study. 

Dr.  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  college  catalogues  "spell  out  in  precise  detail 
the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  housing  and  meals,  but  little  information  is  available 
from  any  source  on  personal  expenses,  of  which  clothing  is  usually  the  largest 
for  women  students." 

Yet  clothing,  she  said,  "is  an  important  center  of  interest  in  the  lives  of 
people  and  takes  on  its  greatest  importance  in  adolescence  and  early  adulthood. 
Clothing  is  not  only  a  major  category  of  expenditure  but  also  an  important  area 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  a  means  of  social  identification." 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6080 


1-11-61 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Public  education  is  explored  by  weekly  newspaper 
editors  in  a  special  education  issue  of  "Grass  Roots  Editor,"  a  quarterly 
magazine  published  by  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  January  issue  is  devoted  to  editorials  and  articles  from  around  the 
world  on  educational  issues. 

Among  the  subjects  explored  are  "The  Education  of  a  Weekly  Editor,"  by 
Houstoun  Warning,  who  feels  the  need  for  a  "stronger  background  in  the  social 
sciences  and  kindred  subjects"  for  the  student  who  desires  to  go  into  the  weekly 
newspaper  fields,  and  a  "Letter  to  Billy's  Teacher,"  by  Weimar  Jones  discussing 
the  import  of  what  his  six-year-old  son  will  be  taught. 

An  editorial  from  the  Arlington  Heights  (111.)  Herald  on  "Optimum  School  Use," 
lists  various  suggestions  made  about  utilizing  schools  the  year  round. 

"The  matter  of  optimum  use  of  our  school  facilities  is  a  question  that 
merits  careful  study  by  school  boards,"  the  editorial  states.   "Until  a  decision 
is  reached,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  expand  the  summer  school 
curriculum  in  order  to  attract  more  students." 

Also  appearing  in  the  special  issue  are  "Citizens'  Responsibility  to  Our 
Schools,"  "Driver  Training  in  Schools,"  "To  Learn  Quickly  and  Safely,"  "More 
About  Federal  Aid  to  Schools,"  adult  education  and  the  system  in  general. 
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SPECIAL  FOR  CHURCH  PAGE  EDITORS 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Theology  has  progressed  from  Moses  and  his  tablets 
of  stone  to  commentary  books  of  New  Testament  scriptures  prepared  by  use  of 
electronic  brains  and  microfilm,  according  to  Dr.  William  Baird,  New  Testament 
scholar  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  for  Religion- in- Life  Week  Jan.  8-13  on  the 
campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Baird  spoke  on  the  general  theme  of  advances  in  the  text  study  of  the  post-Christ 
sections  of  the  Bible,  with  special  emphasis  on  new  historical  critical  works  now 
being  readied  for  public  distribution.  One  such  study,  being  financed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  will  compare  more  than  4,000  Greek  versions  of  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  uncovered  by  historians  and 
archaeologists.  Present  expectations  are  to  list  one  line  of  scripture  at  the 
top  of  each  page  with  the  rest  of  the  space  being  filled  with  the  variants  of  that 
sentence. 

He  also  discussed  a  new  theological  dictionary  of  New  Testament  words  which  has 
now  reached  five  volumes  and  is  still  in  the  compiling  process.  Baird' s  discussion 
of  New  Testament  finds  was  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  open  to  students  and  faculty 
during  the  week's  program  which  was  sponsored  on  campus  by  the  Inter- faith  Council, 
composed  of  all  religious  organizations  on  the  SIU  campus. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  1-12-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS        SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

The  quality  of  eggs  which  reach  the  consumer  has  much  bearing  on  whether  or 
not  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  as  food,  says  Dr.  Scott  Hinners,  Southern 
Illinois  University  poultry  specialist. 

For  a  housewife  to  break  into  the  skillet  or  egg  poacher  a  stale  egg,  one  with 
a  mottled  yolk,  or  one  with  some  other  obvious  defect,  odor  or  taste  —  even  one 
not  detected  in  hasty  candling  by  the  egg  handler  —  is  a  quick  way  to  build  a 
distaste  for  eggs  generally.  It  takes  many  good  eggs  to  overcome  the  aversion  caused 
by  one  bad  one.  That  is  the  reason  poultry  leaders  are  continuing  efforts  to  improve 
egg  quality  and  to  raise  the  per  capita  use  of  eggs  from  the  decline  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  most  logical  definition  for  egg  quality  is  "that  condition  of  the  egg  shell 
and  its  contents  which  satisfies  the  consumer."  Either  the  farmer  producing  eggs 
must  produce  the  kind  the  consumer  wants,  or  he  must  be  able  to  change  her  desires 
to  become  more  favorable  to  his  product,  Hinners  says. 

There  are  many  studies  which  show  that  consumers  are  able  to  tell  the  difference 

between  high  and  low  quality  eggs  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 

premium  for  superior  quality  large  eggs.  Nearly  90  percent  said  they  preferred 

Grade  A  fresh  over  Grade  A  storage  eggs.  In  another  reported  study  an  even  larger 

percentage  said  they  preferred  to  buy  eggs  from  farm  peddlers  because  they  thought 

such  eggs  might  be  fresher. 

Researchers  also  have  found  that  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  egg  carton 
has  some  bearing  on  consumer  acceptance  under  modern  merchandising  methods.  For 
example,  they  have  found  that  more  persons  prefer  green  and  white  egg  cartons  than 
the  red  and  white  or  blue  and  white,  and  that  plastic  cartons  with  windows  are  more 
popular  than  cartons  without  windows. 

Hinners  points  out  that  there  are  several  factors  which  determine  egg  quality, 
including  such  things  as  inheritance,  the  seasons,  age  of  the  hens,  the  kind  of  feed 
used,  ways  of  handling  the  laying  flock  and  the  eggs,  storing  and  transportation 
practices  and  marketing  methods. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  1-12-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  384  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

IT  IS  A  GREAT  RIVER 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

This  is  written  after  12  days  and  more  than  1,700  miles  as  a  non-paying 
passenger  aboard  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Company's  giant  towboat,  Valley 
Transporter.  The  journey  was  from  Cincinnati,  0.,  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  by 
way  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Valley  Transporter  did  not  make  the  journey  alone.  At  times  it  was  nudging 
along  as  much  as  five  acres  of  barges  loaded  with  a  full  20,000  tons  of  assorted 
freight.  This  v/ould  be  equivalent  to  about  500  railway  carloads,  or  approximately 
five  full-sized  trains. 

This  journey  made  more  impressive  the  fact  that  the  river  still  is  a  great 
freight  carrier.  It  also  left  a  conviction  that  the  river  continues  to  cast  its 
spell  over  the  men  who  follow  it,  and  that  the  romance  of  river  life  has  not 
vanished.  It  also  served  as  a  reminder  that  the  rivers  within  Illinois  and  along 
its  borders  have  from  the  first  coming  of  white  men  played  a  major  role  in  the 

region's  development.  Without  doubt  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

At  first  the  rivers  were  the  ready-made  roadways  over  which  settlers  came  to 
locate  homes  and  develop  the  country.  It  was  to  the  Ohio-Mississippi  and  their 
tributaries  that  these  same  settlers  turned  to  ship  their  surplus  products  to  a 
distant  market.  They  still  are  doing  this,  and  in  an  ever  increasing  volume. 
Shipping  history  is  continually  being  made. 

It  was  principally  over  the  rivers  that  the  region  first  "exported"  its 
products  before  other  means  of  transportation  were  developed.  Numerous  meat  packing 
and  curing  plants,  such  as  those  at  Chester  and  New  Haven  sent  their  output  to 
market  in  this  manner.  Pig  iron  left  the  furnaces  in  Hardin  County,  as  well  as 
from  those  at  Grand  Tower,  by  water.  Great  loads  of  steel  products  ranging  from 
scrap  iron  to  massive  machinery  still  are  prominent  in  today's  river  cargoes. 
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Joe  Shetler  shipped  many  f latboat  loads  of  potatoes  from  the  Pope  County  villas 
that  was  named  for  him.  Mixed  cargoes  went  out  from  a  hundred  places.  William 
Boone  loaded  such  a  cargo  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Kinkaid  Creek  west  of  present-day 
Murphysboro  near  the  end  of  December,  1811  and  was  on  the  Mississippi  with  it  when 
the  New  Madrid  earthquake  occurred.  There  are  records  of  numerous  other  boats 
being  loaded  and  sent  out  from  the  old  town  of  Brownsville  and  from  Murphysboro. 
Others  left  Equality,  some  went  from  Mitchellville  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Saline 
River.  More  were  loaded  at  the  site  of  the  old  watermill  about  two  miles  south- 
east of  Broughton.  In  fact,  about  every  stream  large  enough  to  afford  passage  of 
a  medium-sized  barge — say  20  by  40  feet — has  traditions  of  its  flatboats. 

In  some  cases  history  is  repeating  itself.  As  early  as  1810  coal  was  being 
mined  at  a  slope  shaft  just  below  the  bridge  on  old  Route  13  at  the  east  side  of 
Murphysboro  and  carried  on  barges  to  New  Orleans.  Now,  150  years  after  the  first 
shipment  from  the  Big  Muddy  mine,  great  barges  are  continually  leaving  the  coal 
loading  dock  beside  the  Mississippi  on  the  road  to  Chester.  In  two  cases  history 
is  reversing  itself.  At  an  early  date  much  salt  was  being  shipped  downstream  from 
Shawneetown.  Now  great  barges  of  salt  are  coming  upstream  from  the  Louisiana  mines. 
Alcoholic  beverages  are  another  reverse.  In  1834  Cincinnati  made  and  shipped  down- 
river 5500  barrels  of  whiskey.  One  tank  barge  recently  took  as  many  gallons  of  wine 

upstream  to  Chicago  in  one  trip. 

Anything  like  complete  information  concerning  the  amount  and  kind  of  freight 
being  sent  along  the  rivers  in  earlier  days  is  difficult  to  find.  Some  spot 
selections,  however,  may  be  interesting  for  comparison  today.  In  1820,  a  total  of 
2,400  flatboats  passed  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  In  1830  this  had 
increased  to  4,000  with  a  cargo  total  of  160,000  tons.  (The  average  cargo  then  was 
40  tons.  Now  it  is  above  600  tons.) 

One  hundred  fifty-two  boats  are  recorded  as  having  passed  Vincennes  on  the 
Wabash  in  1826.  In  November,  1834  there  was  an  average  of  25  boats  passing 
Shawneetown  during  the  daylight  hours  of  each  day.  In  the  same  year  60  were 
counted  passing  Memphis  on  one  day  and  77  on  another. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  greatest  amount  of  freight  in  history  is  being  moved 

along  the  river  today,  it  still  is  a  lonely  river.  This  is  especially  true  along 

the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  Most  of  its  banks  down  to  the  very 

channel  are  covered  with  a  tangled  growth  of  young  forest.  Except  for  short 

distances  where  they  are  not  required,  there  are  high  levees  on  either  bank.  The 

trees  and  levees  seldom  permit  a  glimpse  of  the  countryside.  About  all  one  sees  are 

a  few  smokestacks,  the  roofs  of  higher  buildings  and  intriguing  church  spires.  At 

higher  river  stages  the  boatman  has  the  queer  experience  of  riding  along  on  a  water 

level  that  would  submerge  many  lower  buildings  if  there  were  no  levees.  Because  of 

these  and  other  factors,  the  river  remains  almost  a  world  apart.  Perhaps  it  will 
ever.be  so.  Drive  down  to  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio  some  day,  watch. a  big  tow  go  by 
ar.d  try,  to  realize  that  more  than  80  million  tons.of  freight  move  in  like  manner 
along  these  inland  waterways  in  a  year.      -  30  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


1-12-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Get  plenty  of  protein  in  the  feed  for  laying  hens, 
and  there  should  be  more  eggs  in  the  nests,  says  Dr.  Scott  Hinners,  a  poultry 
specialist  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Agriculture. 

Preliminary  studies  conducted  at  SIU  under  the  supervision  of  Hinners 
indicate  the  protein  requirement  for  laying  hens  is  more  than  15  percent.  Tests 
showed  that  a  2  to  4  percent  increase  in  this  amount  of  protein  produces  more 
eggs.  The  egg  production  with  19  percent  protein  feed  was  especially  noticable 
during  hot  weather.  Hinners  believes  the  latter  indicates  that  egg  producers 
might  consider  increasing  protein  in  rations  during  hot  weather  when  feed 
consumption  is  generally  depressed  because  of  lower  energy  needs  of  chickens. 

Egg  size  tended  to  increase,  but  quality,  measured  in  HAUGH  units,  was  slightly 
decreased  when  the  percentage  of  protein  was  raised.  The  addition  of  3  percent 
fat  tended  to  improve,  whereas  the  addition  of  6  percent  fat  depressed  egg  production. 
The  feed  efficiency  was  quite  high  for  one  group  of  hens  on  a  17  percent  protein 
diet  having  a  feed  conversion  of  3.13  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs. 

The  trials  covered  a  range  of  protein  levels  from  11  to  19  percent  in  a 
practical  corn-soybean  oil  meal  ration  supplemented  to  meet  standard  requirements 
in  minerals  and  vitamins.  Hens  were  kept  in  individual  laying  cages. 

Further  investigation  is  underway  covering  a  range  of  protein  levels  from 
IS  to  23  percent. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  1-13-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Pioneer  protozoologist  Richard  R.  Kudo,  visiting 
professor  of  zoology  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  has  been  awarded  an  $18,000 
National  Institutes  of  Health  grant  to  see  if  a  certain  type  of  parasite  can  be 
used  to  control  one  of  its  many  hosts  —  mosquitoes. 

Kudo  is  interested  in  the  Microsporidia,  a  group  of  protozoan  parasites  which 
attacks  both  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  In  research  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  between  1920  and  1930,  Kudo  discovered  11  species  of 
Microsporidia  parasitizing  various  types  of  mosquitoes,  including  the  malaria- 
carrying  Anopheles.  Heavy  infection,  he  found,  could  be  fatal  to  the  host 
mosquito  larvae. 

With  the  three-year  grant,  awarded  by  the  NIH's  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  Kudo  hopes  to  develop  a  way  of  utilizing  the  parasitic 
protozoans  as  a  kind  of  living  larvicide  in  mosquitoes1  natural  habitat.  The 
parasites  would  be  cultivated  experimentally  in  his  SIU  laboratories,  then  applied 
in  natural  mosquito  populations.  In  addition  to  the  medical  applications,  the 
studies  also  will  be  aimed  at  uncovering  more  strictly  basic  information  about 
Microsporidia  themselves. 

Kudo,  born  in  Japan,  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost  living  protozoologists 
and  is  the  author  of  the  major  reference  work  in  the  field.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
protozoan  parasites  and  has  discovered  so  many  that  a  genus  —  Kudoa  —  is  named 
after  him. 

-  pb  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  1  -  13  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIV.  >ETY  ) 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  has  acquired  more  than 
$25,000  worth  of  new  art  works  for  the  University  Galleries  in  the  past  year  and 
practically  all  of  them  have  been  the  result  of  gifts. 

Curator  Benjamin  Watkins  said  a  concerted  effort  to  build  up  the  archives  of 
the  University  Galleries  —  a  year-old  program  designed  to  set  up  several  art 
galleries  around  the  campus  --  has  resulted  in  dozens  of  gifts  from  leading  art 
patrons.  The  donations  have  been  both  works  of  art  and  cash  to  buy  them. 

Recent  gifts  have  included  a  cast  bronze  sculpture  by  Italy's  Mario  Negri, 
the  painting,  "Ruby  Nude,"  by  John  Sloan  —  a  founder  of  the  "Ashcan  School;" 
a  modern  abstraction  by  Genichoro  Inokuma;  Alexander  Brooks'  oil  painting, 
"Interior,"  and  "Miss  R.,"  a  nude  by  the  late  Walt  Kuhn. 

"Interior"  is  a  gift  of  Actress  Helen  Hayes,  while  "MissR.,"  part  of  the 
collection  of  her  late  husband,  Playwright  Charles  MacArthur,  has  been  loaned  to 
the  Galleries  for  five  years. 

The  Negri  sculpture,  "Standing  Man,"  is  a  14- inch  high  piece  whose  value  is 
estimated  at  $900.  The  feature  work  of  Negri's  American  debut  exhibition  in 
New  York  two  years  ago,  it  was  given  to  the  University  by  Allan  D.  Emil.  prominent 
New  York  collector.  The  Sloan  work  was  a  gift  of  Edward  Bergman,  Chicago  collector. 

The  Inokuma  painting,  a  large  red  abstraction,  was  purchased  through  "a 
substantial"  cash  gift  from  Mrs.  Gertrude  Perrin  of  New  York. 

Art  Department  Chairman  Warren  Brandt  said  a  "rising  art  market"  has  already 
had  an  influence  on  the  Galleries'  net  worth.   "Very  Dark  Mountain,"  a  noted 
painting  by  American  modernist  Milton  Avery,  was  donated  last  year  when  its  worth 
was  estimated  at  $3,000.  Brandt  says  the  same  painting  would  bring  $7,000  now. 

Watkins  says  work  on  the  Mitchell  Gallery,  made  possible  through  a  $10,000 
gift  from  the  John  Russell  Mitchells  of  Mt.  Vernon,  should  be  completed  during  the 
spring.  It  is  being  established  in  the  Home  Economics  Building.  It  will  be 
formally  opened  with  an  exhibition  of  the  Mitchell's  own  art  collection.   —  pb  — 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


Release :  IMMEDIATE 
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(EDITORS;  NOTE  LOCAL  NAMES) 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Some  884  undergraduate  students  at  Southern 
Illinois  University1 s  Carbondale  campus  —  nine  percent  of  the  total  campus 
enrollment  —  have  been  cited  by  their  academic  deans  for  scholastic 
achievement  during  the  fall  quarter. 

To  achieve  ranking  in  the  Deans'  lists,  students  must  have  maintained 
grade  point  averages  of  4.25  or  above  (5.0  is  perfect)  and  have  taken  12  or 
more  credit  hours  of  class  work. 

Southern  Illinois  area's  students  on  the  SIU  Deans'  List  include: 


(EDITORS:  The  following  is  a  listing  of  full-time  SIU  undergraduates. 
Carbondale  campus,  from  the  Southern  Illinois  area,  who  posted  4.25  averages 
or  above  for  the  fall  term.) 
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ALBION:  John  Burgess 

ALTAMONT:  Sandra  Davis 

ALTON:  Margaret  Barrow  (103  E.  Elm);  Lana  Economides  (3507  Omega); 
Virginia  Foster  (510  Stowell);  Carol  Voracek  (206  Carolina) 

ALTO  PASS:  Charlotte  Lyerla 

ANNA:  Wesley  Boie,  Ernest  Gilde,  Opal  Holtz,  Sharon  Joram,  Mike  Keller, 

Ralph  Klaus,  William  Lewis,  Robert  Rich,  Jennifer  West,  Dennis  Wilkerson 

AVA:  Joyce  Johnson 

BECKEMEYER:  Larry  Wuebbels 

BELKNAP:  Evelyn  Riepe 

BELLEVILLE:  Deanne  Ehret  (431  S.  Douglas);  Brent  Grodeon  (3 IS  Bethesda  Dr.); 

Hulda  Kessler  (309  N.  4-2nd);  Carol  Kniepkamp  (720  S.  Pennsylvania); 
Philip  LeFaivre  (200  Sheraton  Dr.);  Daniel  McEvilly  (8  Hilldale  Dr.); 
Larry  Patton  (9  Orlando  Dr.);  Howard  Simpson  (Hilda  Ann  Dr.); 
Margot  Winkler  (36  Orchard  Dr.);  Judith  Badgley  (1103  N.  Charles) 

BENTON:  Robert  Allinson,  Linda  Armstrong,  Lester  Auten,  Claude  Gunter, 
Karen  Gunter,  Linda  Hartman,  Irene  Hefner,  Barbara  McEndree, 
Anette  Mulvany,  Gerald  Owens,  Betty  Pinson,  Mary  Eleanor  Rice, 
Betty  Smith,  Victor  Smith,  Bill  Stull,  Kendra  Jones 

BLOQMINGTON:  Philip  Wander  (705  E.  Washington) 

BLUFQRD:  Georgie  Gregory 

BONNIE:  Larry  Sledge 

BREESE:  Wayne  Meier 

BR00KP0RT:  Fred  Risinger 

BROUGHTON:  Venita  Brammer,  Sue  Coontz 

BROWNFIELD:  Judy  Clanahan 

BUNCOMBE:  Anna  Lee  Barringer 

CAHOKIA:  Gary  Simmons 

CAMBRIA:  Joan  Harvel 

CAMPBELL  HILL:  Shirley  Rickenberg 
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CARBONDALE: 


Evan  Alden,  Dee  Alexander,  Julia  Anderson,  Barbara  Bahr, 
Jerry  Bickeribach,  Elaine  Bicknell,  Stanley  Bochtler,  William  Borger, 
Steve  Bracewell,  Linda  Bradley,  William  Kent  Brandon,  Peggy  Bray£ie34 
George  Bricker,  Rodney  Brod,  Grover  Burkett,  Glen  Butcher, 
Susan  Caldwell,  Rita  Carson,  Evelyn  Chandler,  Orvan  Clark, 
Connie  Clutts,  Nanette  Cox,  Sandra  Crenshaw,  Larry  Crowell, 
Wanetta  Daqqaq,  Mary  Denison,  Clifford  Dey,  Mary  Doetch, 
Carol  Dohanich,  William  Felts,  Richard  Fulkerson,  Laura  Goins, 
Billy  Gooch,  Carol  Goldsmith,  Wanda  Goss,  Linda  Grammer,  Ken  Gramza, 
Stefan  Haag,  Joanna  Hampton,  Thomas  Hanson,  Charles  Hartwig, 
Richard  Hartwig,  Katherine  Heimburger,  Larry  Lee  Heimburger, 
Judy  Helton,  Jane  Hinners,  Jon  Hinrichs,  Judith  Holtzscher, 
William  Howe,  Judith  Hunsaker,  Robert  Huskey,  John  Keller, 
Sharon  Kilby,  Jerry  KLine,  Caryl  KLingberg,  Frederick  Korach, 
Esther  Kovarsky,  Lynn  Leonard,  Mary  Lindsey,  Dorothy  Lingle, 
Larry  Malone,  Leah  McClain,  Robert  McCoy,  Alice  McDaniel, 
James  McDonald,  Byron  McGill,  Elizabeth  McGowan,  Mary  McKereghan, 
James  McSweeney,  Gerd  Menden,  Virda  Menke,  Jerry  Meyer,  Shirley  Meyer, 
Lucille  Mitchell,  George  Moller,  Sarah  Moore,  Len  Morris, 
Dolor  is  Munich,  Judy  Nelson,  Ruby  Norsworthy,  Emily  Olmsted, 
Wendell  Oneal,  Joe  Pier  son,  Sallie  Pyper,  Cleo  Rausch,  Robert  Rausch, 
David  Hector,  Peggy  Robinson,  Charles  Ross,  Ada  Rury,  Diane  Senksky, 
Linda  Shaw,  Catherine  Smith,  Janet  Smith,  Michael  Solliday, 
Robert  Steele,  David  Stronge,  Steve  Stroup,  Charles  Swanson, 
Aladyne  Taylor,  Phyllis  Thomann,  David  Troutman,  Virginia  Troutman, 
Ronald  Turner,  Glynda  Walker,  Sandra  Wheeler,  Deltha  Williams, 
Larry  Williams  Stephen  Williams,  Gary  Wilson,  Donald  Young, 
Lynne  Yuill,  Barbara  Lounsbury,  Suzanne  Owens 

CARLYLE:  Maria  Edel,  Richard  Frerker,  Gloria  Nave,  Mary  Carolyn  Scott 

CARMI:  Jonra  Attebury,  Brenda  Bohlerber,  Larry  Robinson,  Earl  South,  Robert  Wylie, 
Leah  Ziegler 

CARRIER  MILLS:  Bobby  Fort,  Janice  Gidcumb,  Boneva  Lanton,  Candace  Malone 


CARTERVILLE : 


Charles  Taft  Baker,  Allen  Campbell,  Linda  Dillow,  Martha  Dillow, 
Markes  Ervin  Sr.,  Jennifer  Gentry,  Nelle  Gentry,  Russell  Geuther, 
John  Hough,  Raymond  Kingery,  James  Kuciejcik,  Thomas  Mabry, 
Willow  McVey,  Neal  Norman,  Dona  Owen,  Kenneth  V/allis,  Jane  Williams 

CASEY:  Jacqueline  KLine 

CENTERVILLE  STATION:  Joan  Pratte 

CENTRALIA:  Kenneth  Coleman  (608  N.  Elm);  Kathryn  Deley  (409  N.  Poplar); 

Judy  Dobbs  (220  E.  Green);  James  Green  (R.R.  1);  Richard  Jones 
(315  S.  Maple);  Lillie  Mae  Scott  (415  E.  Cormick);  Elizabeth  Shoop 
(5  Lilac  Lane);  Martha  Strawn  (961  E.  Broadway);  Naomi  Taylor 
(911  E.  Kell) 

CHAMPAIGN:  Donald  Heplor.(604  N.  Prairie);  Elizabeth  Osborn  (702  W.  Church); 
Lewis  Selvidge  (502  W.  Beardsley) 

CHESTER:  Allen  Maes,  Herbert  Pontow,  Mary  Ellen  Tretter 
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CHRISTOPHER:  Bill  Bradley,  Rosalee  Bullock,  Gaynel  Hays,  Marilyn  Hughes, 
Carolyn  Jurick,  Rebecca  Reid,  Geraldine  Valla 

CISNE:  Hilda  Ellis,  Raymond  Shannon 

CLAY  CITY:  Juanita  Crackel,  Sue  Ann  Sunday 

COBDEN:  Patricia  Bartsch,  John  Buff at,  Eula  Hoffman 

COLLINSVILLE :  Patricia  Harrison,  Martha  Massa,  James  Shea,  William  Wolf  e 

COLP:  John  Garvish 

COLUMBIA:  Margie  Sunderman 

COULTERVILLE:  James  Bouas 

CROSSVILLE:  Jack  Rawlinson,  Larry  Shields 

DAHLGREN:  Larry  Nelson 

DESOTO:  Patricia  Smith 

DIETERICH:  James  Adams 

DIX:  Larry  Periman,  Ethel  Sargent 

DOWELL:  Nicholas  Re 

DUPO:  Boyd  Kelso 

DUQUOIN:  Eldon  Auxier,  Phillip  Baumeyer,  Mary  Crouch,  Lowell  Dodson, 

Carolyn  Dress,  Russell  Eubank,  Linda  Graham,  Robert  Holloway, 
David  Hortin,  Jean  Jenkins,  Larry  Little,  Richard  Merrick, 
John  Mucha,  Jerry  Robinson,  Gordon  Rude 

EAST  ALTON:  Anita  Howell,  Marvin  Howell,  Gilbert  Walmsley 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS:  Martha  Carillon  (500  N.  49th);  Victor  Cook  (517  N.  87th); 

Susan  Donham  (659  N.  55th);  Darlene  Funkhouser  (37  Fairview); 
Michael  Ganey  (735  N.  23rd);  Sharon  Hoffer  (3056  Regent  PI.); 
Janice  Jarrett  (17  Woodcrest  Dr.);  Marilyn  Madorin  (5520  Avon); 
Carolyn  Onstott  (2003  N.  21st);  Clyde  Randall  Jr.  (1121  M44th); 
James  Rosser  (3108  Virginia  PI.);  Nancy  Strauch  (8104  Boul  Ave.fc 
Marilyn  Tipton  (2800  Summit) 

EDWARDSVILLE :  Patricia  Hayes,  John  Helm,  Gordon  Hug,  Ronald  Martini, 
Thomas  Reilly  Jr.,  Kent  Zimmerman 

EFFINGHAM:  Allen  Davidson,  Ruby  Richey,  Ramon  Tate,  John  Vanalst 

ELDORADO:  Judith  Bramlet,  Shirley  Cochran,  Ronald  Hatfield,  Marilyn  Mangrum, 
David  Reeves,  Rita  Waller,  John  Wettaw,  Jack  Wiggins 

ELIZABETHTCWN:  Charles  Russell 

-  more  - 
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ELKVILLE:  Jerry  Davis,  Charles  Pawley,  Earl  Rees 

ELLIS  GROVE:  Lloyd  Hargis,  Delana  Rines 

ENFIELD:  Myra  Land 

FAIRFIELD:  Doris  Files,  Sheila  Young 

FLORA:  Gerald  Byars,  Donna  Kratzner 

FREEBURG:  Paula  Browning,  Donald  Dickerson,  Norman  Hafley,  Janet  Schnur 

GALATIA:  John  Jackson,  Joan  Martin,  Margie  Patterson 

GERMANTOWN:  Virginia  Lakenburges 

GODFREY:  Barbara  Weber,  Patricia  Winans 

GOLCONDA:  Nancy  Dukes,  Patricia  Holloman,  Jean  Humm 

GOREVILLE:  Ronald  Bullock 

GRAND  TOWER:  Thomas  Granger 

GRANITE  CITY:  Helen  Geroff  (2046  State);  Donald  Thompson  (4170  Breckenridge) 

GRAYVILLE:  Sherley  Salmon 

GREENVILLE:  Harold  Eyman,  Kay  Hodson,  Charles  McAlister 

HARRISBURG:  Virginia  Bozarth,  Kenneth  Dunn,  Charlotte  Foster,  Marshall  Landis, 
Judy  Lane,  Joan  Priest,  Avah  Shelby,  Roger  Taylor,  Carole  Trammel, 
Bill  Yates 

HERRIN:  Paula  Mackey,  Gerald  Mar  low,  James  McEvers,  Marie  Rinehart,  John  White, 
Robert  White,  Judith  Williams,  Myra  Winning,  Karen  Bartok, 
Foster  Brown  Jr.,  Peggy  Coriasco,  Randall  Covington,  Robert  DeFilippis, 
Andrew  DeWees,  Sharon  Drake,  Robert  Elwell,  Mary  Grimes,  Terry  Hughes, 
Richard  Jones,  Dixie  Kroencke,  Linda  Locey 

HIGHLAND:  Kenneth  Duft,  Judy  Schneider 

HTLLSBORO:  Mary  Camfield,  Jean  Green,  Patricia  Lanthrum,  Kay  Woodruff, 
Joan  Spinner,  Bonnie  Turner 

HURST:  Opal  Cochran,  James  Emerson,  Frank  Fiorina 

JOHNSTON  CITY:  Marie  Hughes,  Charles  Stalling,  Barbara  Barham,  Donna  Barra, 
Edward  Chapman,  Robert  Hays 

JONESBQRO:  Larry  Pearson,  Jamie  Watkins 

JUNCTION:  Mary  Kanady 

KANKAKEE:  William  Scroggins  (345  S.  Tanner) 

-  more  - 
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HARNAK:     Mary  Doughs 

KEENES:  Glenda  Wilson 

KELL:  Jessie  Little 

KINMUNDY:  Kathleen  O'Dell 

LAWRENCEVILLE :  Roger  Cochran,  Linda  McFall,  Ronald  Patton,  Kenneth  Weiss, 
James  Zeller 

LEBANON:  Mary  Putt 

LOUISVILLE:  Gerald  Crouse,  Carl  Hastings 

MACEDONIA:  Larry  Nagreski,  Wanda  Ramsey 

MADISON:  Paul  Brawley  (2012  6th);  Carolyn  Johnson  (613  W.  3rd) 

MARION:  James  Burns,  Joyce  Burns,  Janet  Chamness,  Barbara  Collier, 

Melinda  Federer,  Nancy  Grisham,  Ronnie  Hickey,  Timothy  Johnston, 
Dale  Kelton,  Phyllis  Kobler,  Donald  Malcolm,  Ronnie  McKeighen, 
Loren  Mitchell,  Forest  Muir,  Ilda  Powell,  I.M.  Ragain,  Don  Saul, 
William  Skelton,  Jay  Van  Trammel,  Carol  Van  Zandt 

MARISSA:  Charles  Kohlenberger,  Sue  Ann  Lawder,  Nina  Stahoff 

MASCOUTAH:  Eveleyn  Seyer,  Peggy  Youmans 

MATT00N:  Beverly  Chaplin  (700  Charleston);  Marcia  Lorenz  (3313  Champaign); 
Lynn  Richardson  (3025  Walnut) 

MCLEANSBORO:  Patricia  Eaton,  Robert  Frey,  Carolyn  Sutton,  Brenda  Miller, 
Howard  Robertson,  John  Stephens 

METROPOLIS:  Marilyn  Arensman,  Bonnie  Barnett,  Joe  Bryant,  Susan  Easterday, 
Barbara  Hendricks,  Paul  Karber,  Lavere  Windhorst 

MINONK:  Lester  Lindley,  Robert  Veihman 

MOUND  CITY:  Martha  Evers,  Nancy  Parker 

MOUNDS:  Dianne  Ewing 

MT.  CARMEL:  Irma  Ankenbrand,  Jerry  Cline,  Sara  Millspaugh,  Robert  Moyer, 
Larry  Rigg,  Richard  Rigg,  Paul  Seals 

MT.  ERIE:  Bobbie  Joe  Walter 

MT.  OLIVE:  Robert  Miller,  Richard  Yancik 

MT.  STERLING:  Linda  Kay  Brooks 

MT.  VERNON:  Patricia  Michels  (837  Airport  Rd.);  Marjorie  Mylius 

(15  N.  Highland  PI.);  Harold  Quinn  (820  S.  18th);  William  Dement 
(815  S.  21st);  James  Downey  (400  S.  19th);  Charline  Dycus  (R.R.  l); 
John  Fenoli  (R.R.  5);  Michael  Glassman  (1803  Warren);  Barbara  Hensler 
(1218  S.  25th);  Marshall  Highsmith  (R.R.  7);  Jean  Hutchison 
(1016  Fairfield  Rd.);  Ronald  Irwin  (R.R.  1) 

-  more  - 
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MULBERRY  GROVE:  l&n  Lach,  Linda  Wright 

MULKEYTOWN:  Rita  Butler,  Wanda  Cook,  Larry  Jones 

MURPHYSBORO:  William  Arbeiter,  Bernice  Bastien,  Thomas  Bierbaum, 

E.  S.  Borgsmiller,  Carol  Carruthers,  Robert  Dayton,  Milton  Ewert, 
Daniel  Gleason,  Thelma  Love,  Judith  McLaughlin;  William  Oehlert, 
Henry  Sauerbrunn,  M.  A.  Schoenberger,  William  Snyder, 
Wiley  Thompson,  Carolyn  Wood 

NASHVILLE:  David  Mclntyre,  Dottie  Gewe 

NEV/  ATHENS:  Marvin  Kaiser,  David  KammleT,  Philip  Legendre 

NOKCMIS:  Frances  Chausse,  Roy  Heldebrandt,  James  Staples 

NCRRIS  CITY:  John  Crouch  Jr.,  Robert  Daniel,  James  Greathouse,  Edward  Mobley, 
Tedra  Moore,  M.  Ellen  Singleton,  Don  Gidcumb 

0 'FALLON:  Mary  Bemreuter 

OKAWVILLE:  Betty  Aholt,  Harlin  Heggemeir,  Maryann  Maxeiner 

OLNEY:  Mary  Biehl,  Vivian  Frost,  Barbara  Green,  William  Griffin, 

Lawrence  Greenwood,  Raymond  Herman,  Glenna  McWilliams,  Lawrence  Wagy 

OMAHA:  Marilyn  Harper 

PADUCAH,  KY.:  Anita  Oberheu  (1621  Madison);  Lynda  Herndon  (2217  Madison); 
Douglas  Muir  (203  Forest  Circle) 

PALESTINE:  Margaret  Schulz 

PANA:  William  Morrison,  Fred  Scarlett,  Dedrich  Schumacher 

PATOKA:  Maurice  Joliff 

PINCKNEYVTLLE :  Margaret  Beck,  Judith  Holloway,  Bert  Kellerman,  James  Fulton, 
Bonnie  Kimmel 

PITTSBURG:  William  Mocaby 

POCAHONTAS :  Nancy  Weiss 

PRAIRIE  DU  ROCHER:  Ruth  Ann  Hess 

PULASKI:  Martha  Bankson,  Norma  Jean  Morris 

RALEIGH:  Ronald  Hall 

RED  BUD:  John  Eggerding 

RICHVIEW:  Mitchell  Humphrey 

RIDGWAY:  Marilyn  Dillard 

RINARD:  Gary  Corry 

ROBINSON:  Mary  Catt,  Roger  Murphy,  Sharon  Wood 

-  more  - 
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ROCKWOCD:  Judith  Reisinger 

ROSICLARE:  Freda  Siener 

ROXANA:  Dolores  Burnett 

ROYALTON:  Robert  May,  Elmer  Patterson 

SALEM:  Ronnie  Da It on,  Douglas  Davidson,  Donald  Decker,  Donald  Ha worth, 

Martha  Lackey,  James  Leckrone,  Thomas  Page,  John  Roberts,  Karen  Wittnam 

SANDOVAL:  Nancy  Jo  Merten,  Fred  Reid,  Melvin  Wood 

SCHELLER:  Ralph  Czerwinski 

SESSER:   Barbara  Boyd,  Ivan  Christoff,  Elloween  Harland,  Marilyn  Hutson, 
Amon  White 

SHELBYVILLE:  James  Forsythe,  Jon  Geerling,  Clyde  Rose 

SPARTA:  Richard  Adams,  Rochelle  Gerlach,  Steven  Gerlach,  Rita  Henderson, 
Daryl  Reid,  Veronica  Venus 

SPRINGFIELD:  Steven  Wilson  (2020  Whittier);  Mary  Pearson  (160  E.  Hazel  Dell); 
Jacqueline  Ratcliffe  (50  Meadow  Lark);  Charles  Traeger 
(2124  S.  5th);  William  Vicars  (804  Fayette)  Charles  Barker 
(1833  Outer  Park  Dr.);  Bruce  Barrow  (824  N.  Daniel); 
Walter  Gaffigan  (1827  E.  Pine);  John  Hawley  (827  S.  Glenwood); 
Karon  Jacobs  (1905  S.  6th);  James  Korba  (908  Greenview  Dr.); 
Edward  Link  (4100  S.  2nd);  Robert  Mayol  (516  W.  Allen); 
John  Motley  (819  S.  14th) 

STEELEVILLE:  Mary  Jo  Gerlach,  Bonnie  Richmond,  Janet  Wilson 

ST0NEF0RT:  James  Ozment 

TAYL0RVILLE:  Billy  Jackson,  Janet  Sue  Miller 

THOMPS0NVILLE :  Ora  Carroll 

TILDEN:  Fredna  Carlson 

TUNNEL  HILL:  Mary  McMahan,  Donald  Yandell 

ULLIN:  Nancy  Mowery 

URBANA:  Lueva  Lientz  (813  W.  Church) 

VALLER:  Timothy  O'Brien 

VALMEYER:  Ray  Ripplemeyer 

VANDALIA:  Sharon  Mills,  Edna  Kay  Wade,  Diane  Walton,  Barbara  Dorries 

VENICE:  Lena  McGlone 

VIENNA:  Sharron  Throgmorton 

-  more  - 
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WALNUT:  Nicholas  Pasqual,  Medley  Tornow 

WALSH:  Marvin  Bleem,  Joseph  Bleem,  Robert  Rathmacher,  Donald  Stork 

WATERLOO:  David  Binder,  Patricia  Hardy 

WAYNE  CITY:  Mary  Meyers 

WEST  FRANKFCRT:  Helen  Adelsberger,  Judith  Batts,  Richard  Childers,  Louis  Gilula, 
Judy  McDonald,  Larry  Mings,  Robert  Rea,  Naomi  Rodden,  Don  Wood, 
David  Wolfe 

WHITE  HALL:  Raymond  Westerhold 

WHITTINGTON:  Kingsley  Bennett 

WITT:  William  Ettling,  Patricia  Tossi,  Donald  Wittnam 

WOLF  LAKE:  Wayne  Verble 

WOGDLAWN:  Harriett  Rosenberger 

WOCD  RIVER:  Ronald  Hunt,  Brock  Yarnell 

WORDEN:  Rex  Anderson 

XENIA:  Keith  Colclasure 

ZEIGLER:  Ann  Krut singer,  Joyce  Skvier 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330 


1-18-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  Nominations  are  being  accepted  for  the  sixth  annual 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  award  for  courage  in  journalism,  to  be  awarded  at  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  July. 

Last  year's  Lovejoy  Award,  given  annually  by  SIU*s  journalism  department, 
went  to  Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  editor  of  the  Lexington,  Miss.,  Advertiser  who 
waged  a  six-year  fight  against  economic  boycotts,  pressure  groups  and  faced 
personal  intimidation. 

Nominations  are  based  on  events  occuring  in  the  year  1960,  and  may  be  made 
by  anyone  who  has  knowledge  of  weekly  editors  in  the  United  States  who  faced  up 
to  pressures  in  the  treatment  of  local  issues  during  the  year. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Long,  chairman,  department  of 
journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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FROM  Bill   Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,    Illinois 

Phone:     GLenview   7  -  6880 


1  -  1  8  -  61 


Release:     IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,   ILL.,  Jan.   --  About  one-half  of  the  130-mile  cross-country 
Shawnee  Hills  Wilderness  Trail  in  southern  Illinois  is  partly  developed  for 
riding  and  hiking  activities. 

That's  the  report  of  Dr.  Egon  K.  Kamarasy,   Southern  Illinois  University 
assistant  professor  of  government,  writing  in  "The  Chronicle,  M  a  weekly 
equestrian  magazine  for  persons  interested  in  horse  and  hounds  sports.     The 
publication  issued  at  Berryville,  Va. ,  has  widespread  distribution. 

Kamarasy  is  chairman  of  the  SIU  equestrian  committee  which  is  helping 
plan  and  coordinate  development  of  the  riding  trail. 

He  points  out  that  the  proposed  route  of  the  trail  winds  through  the  most 
picturesque  area  of  southern  Illinois'  rugged  terrain,   stretching  from  Grand  Tower 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  West  to  Cave-in- Rock  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
East.     It  does  not  make  use  of  highways  or  any  traveled  roads. 

Planned  or  under  development  are  stop-over  points  where  feed  and  camping 
facilities  or  shelter  will  be  available  for  horses  and  riders.     Cooperating  in 
the  development  are  the  Shawnee  National  Forest,  through  which  much  of  the 
trail  passes;  the  Crab  Orchard  Wild  Life  Refuge;  the  Illinois  Conservation 
Service,  and  members  of  local  saddle  clubs  and  Explorer  Scout  troops,    Kamarasy 
says. 

Within  the  past  few  days  Kamarasy  has  been  informed  that  young  men  from 
three  Illinois  Youth  Commission  camps  in  the  area  —  The  Union  Forest, 
Fort  Massac,  and  Shawnee  —  will  be  allowed  to  work  on  trail  development  in 
certain  areas. 

-  am  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  1  •  '9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVj^SITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  CQUNTM  COLUMN, 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Good  income  tax  management  can  make  money  for  the  farmer  just  the  same  as 
production  know-how,  says  William  Herr,  Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural 
economist.  V/ith  the  Feb.  15  tax  deadline  nearing  for  most  farmers,  several  things 
should  be  re-emphasized  since  most  regulations  for  farm  income  taxes  this  year 
are  about  the  same  as  in  other  recent  years. 

One  exception  can  provide  a  way  for  the  farmer  to  generate  more  internal 
funds  for  the  farm  business  and  family  living,  Herr  explains.  It  provides  that 
under  most  circumstances  the  farmer's  expenditures  for  fertilizer  and  lime  now 
can  be  deducted  in  the  year  it  was  bought  or  acquired  instead  of  being  depreciated 
over  the  years  in  which  its  benefits  are  received. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  farmer  should  not  forget  the  opportunity  of  taking 
an  additional  first  year  depreciation  of  20  percent  on  machinery  and  equipment 
bought  during  1960.  This  form  of  rapid  depreciation  also  tends  to  create  more 
cash  for  the  farmer  in  the  tax  year. 

Reasonable  wages  also  may  be  paid  to  children  and  deducted  as  a  farm  expense 
so  long  as  there  is  an  employer-employee  relationship.  Moreover,  the  child  who 
is  enrolled  in  school  may  earn  more  than  $600  during  the  year  and  the  father  still 
can  claim  an  exemption  if  the  parent  provides  over  half  of  the  child's  support. 
This  means  that  both  the  father  and  the  child  can  claim  an  exemption. 

Correctly  reporting  livestock,  machinery  and  equipment  sold  so  that  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  will  be  classified  as  long-term  capital  gain  can  save  farmers 
money  because  only  one-half  of  the  gain  is  taxed. 

Good  farm  records  are  the  key  to  filling  out  income  tax  forms.  In  such 

records  the  farmer  should  be  sure  to  include  all  depreciable  assets  on  the  farm 

inventory  and  to  enter  all  receipts  and  expenses  as  they  occur.  A  number  of 
studies  have  shown  that  failure  to  keep  good  records  means  that  farmers  often 
underclaim  their  farm  deductions  in  the  tax  report.       -  am  - 
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FRGM  Bill  Lyons  1   19-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  385  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

HOW  A  HABIT  GOT  STARTED 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University- 
There  might  be  one  more  smoker  today  if  an  inquisitive  six-year-old  boy  had 
been  able  to  withstand  the  lethal  powers  of  a  grandfather's  clay  pipe,  its  soggy 
cane  stem  and  a  fill  of  crumbled  tobacco  found  in  a  cloth  bag  decorated  with  the 
picture  of  a  grssn  frog. There  may  have  been  one  more  chewer  if  a  companion  had  not 
splashed  a  sluice  of  cold  water  into  the  face  of  an  unsuspecting  10-year-old 
swimmer,  thereby  causing  him  to  swallow  a  liberal  quid  of  "Star"  tobacco.  Just  one 
copious  sniff  of  a  brown  powder  from  a  stone  jar  left  on  the  mantel  by  an  old  lady 
settled  the  snuff  question  for  me  for  all  time. 

These  incidents  together,  however,  did  not  settle  one  other  question:  "Why  do 
people  use  tobacco  and  how  did  the  practice  ever  get  started?"  The  following  is 
part  of  what  was  learned  in  trying  to  find  an  answer: 

When  Columbus  came  to  the  islands  of  the  New  World,  men  from  his  ships  went 
ashore  to  greet  and  make  friends  with  the  natives.  In  accordance  with  age  old 
custom,  they  took  along  gifts  and  the  natives  who  met  them  exchanged  offerings  to 
show  their  good  will. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  natives  were  "certain  dried  leaves"  that  gave  off  a 
pleasing  fragrance.  Though  these  leaves  were  presented  with  above  average  ceremony, 
the  Spaniards  failed  to  realize  that  they  were  of  any  special  significance  and  rather 
ignored  them.  Perhaps  they  were  disappointed  that  the  gifts  received  did  not  include 
the  spices  of  the  Indies  and  at  least  enough  of  gold  and  silver  to  indicate  that  the 
new  land  was  rich  in  those  metals.  Little  did  they  know  that  the  leaves  they 
ignored  would  some  day  be  worth  their  weight  in  silver,  as  the  basic  product  for 
America's  first  great  business. 

-  more  - 
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Somewhat  later  two  of  Columbus*  men,  Rodrigo  de  Jerez  and  Luis  de  Torres  by 
name,  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  to  find  the  ruler  of  "Cathay"  and  extend 
to  him  the  admiral's  friendly  greetings.  On  this  mission  they  met  natives  smoking 
rolls  of  the  special  leaves  and  blowing  on  the  burning  ends  between  puffs,  Just  as 
some  cigar  smokers  still  do.  De  Jerez  and  de  Torres  took  some  puffs  and  were 
pleased.  The  former  liked  it  so  well  that  he  immediately  became  the  first  tobacco 
addict  among  white  men  in  recorded  history.  Other  sailors  acquired  the  habit, 
passing  both  it  and  the  plant  on  to  other  countries  and  people.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  its  use  became  worldwide. 

In  politics  momentous  decisions  are  said  to  be  reached  in  smoke-filled  rooms. 
Even  centuries  ago,  no  council  of  war  or  state  in  America  was  complete  without  the 
formal  use  of  pipe  and  tobacco.  Today,  a  cigarette  or  cigar  is  offered  as  a  gesture 
of  friendship  or  to  woo  favor,  but  the  natives  were  doing  the  same  when  Columbus 
came  to  America. 

Because  certain  mystic  qualities  were  ascribed  to  tobacco,  the  church  once 
banned  its  use.  Nevertheless,  one  high  churchman  found  a  way  to  justify  evasion. 
He  declared,  "I  need  it  because  of  the  dampness  and  my  catarrh." 

Tobacco  has  had  many  a  virtue  assigned  to  it.  The  Indians  thought  its  use 
would  lessen  hunger,  dull  fatigue,  slake  thirst  and  ease  pain.  Men  still  say  the 
same.  Wounds  and  injuries,  snakebites  and  insect  stings,  boils  and  open  sores 
had  their  quids  of  tobacco  applied.  In  some  quarters,  the  practice  persists. 

It  also  was  believed  that  stroking  would  help  to  cool  those  who  felt  themselves 

too  hot  and  give  warmth  to  those  chilled.  Even  yet,  men  say  the  same.  Indians 

believed  that  smoke  blown  upon  an  area  of  pain  would  ease  the  misery;  there  are 

still  those  who  believe  that  earache  may  be  relieved  by  blowing  tobacco  smoke  into 

the  ear,  especially  if  it  is  done  through  a  cane  stem.  In  earlier  days  here, 

people  sought  to  ease  the  baby's  colic  by  blowing  smoke  on  its  stomach.  Water  in 

which  tobacco  had  been  boiled  once  was  rubbed  on  the  navels  of  children  to  rid  them 

of  worms.  There  are  those  yet  who  think  that  blowing  tobacco  smoke  on  rose  bushes 

will  keep  the  bugs  away.  (As  a  temporary  measure  that  may  be  true.) 

-  more  - 
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Tobacco  has  had  many  a  name  applied  to  it.  It  has  been  the  "Soverane  Herb," 
the  "witching  weed,"  the  "silver  weed,"  and  "Herba  Panacea."  At  the  other 
extreme,  some  have  called  it  the  "filthy  weed." 

Though  tobacco  and  its  uses  remain,  the  cigar  store  Indian  has  become  a 
museum  piece.  This  "Indian"  might  be  a  fair  maiden,  a  turbaned  Turk,  a  Negro, 
a  kilted  Scot  or  a  real  Indian  with  a  handful  of  cigars.  All  alike  were  made 
of  pine.  It  is  claimed  that  there  once  were  100,000  such  figures. 

By  strange  coincidence  the  last  one  of  them  I  saw  in  real  service  was 
standing  in  front  of  a  store  in  Pocahontas,  111.,  about  30  years  ago. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  The  Southern  Illinois  University  design  department  is 
negotiating  with  Nigerian  government  officials,  the  U.  S.  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  for  establishment  of  an  African  Design  Research  Institute. 

Department  Chairman  Harold  Cohen  said  the  Nigerian  Institute  would  be  the  first 
project  of  an  SlU-based  International  Design  Organization.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
organization  is  to  create  self-supporting  design  institutes  in  "have-not"  nations 
of  the  world,  helping  them  to  use  "the  industrial  equation  to  study  the  nature  of 
their  problems  relating  to  education,  housing  and  feeding  their  citizenry." 

The  heart  of  the  African  project,  and  first  priority  item  in  the  overall  plan, 
is  a  two-way  student  exchange  between  the  SIU  design  department  and  Nigeria.  Cohen 
has  proposed  that  five  to  10  Nigerian  students  be  exchanged  with  graduate- level 
design  students  at  SIU.  The  Nigerians  would  study  at  Southern  for  five  to  six  years 
with  full  economic  support.  The  first  SIU  exchange  unit  would  be  a  small  research 
team  which  would  establish  a  general  program  attached  to  one  of  the  Nigerian 
technical  institutes.  Its  first  job  would  be  setting  up  research  with  local  Industrie; 
and  government  posts  to  find  ways  of  using  native  resources  in  dealing  with  physical 
needs • 

The  African  Design  Research  Institute  would  eventually  revert  to  the  native 

designers  trained  at  SIU. 

Although  the  overall  International  Design  Organization  program  would  also 
include  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  seeking  U.  S.  industrial  investment  and  major 
design  education  and  research  centers  abroad,  the  student  exchange  would  come  first, 
Cohen  said  —  possibly  by  late  this  year  if  negotiations  are  successful.  The  pilot 
project  in  Nigeria  would  be  set  up  in  buildings  "of  an  impermanent  nature,  of  local 
color,  and  inconspicious." 

Cohen  said  the  proposal  follows  long-range  alms  of  SIU's  own  Design  Research 
and  Development  program,  which  are  "reorienting  the  use  of  our  industrial  wealth  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  those  parts  of  the  world's  problems  that  can  be  aided  by  man's 
physical  reorganization  of  his  inherent  wealth  through  the  use  of  his  intellectual  and 
industrial  know-how." 

The  Nigerian  experiment  would  eventually  be  adapted  to  fit  the  needs  of  Latin 
American  nations,  he  said. 

-  pb  - 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  A  summer  study  program  in  Mexico  will  be  offered 
this  year  by  Southern  Illinois  University's  Latin  American  Institute,  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Guanajuato. 

Scheduled  for  June  28  to  Aug.  20,  the  course  is  open  to  undergraduate  students 
of  any  reputable  college  or  university,  graduating  high  school  seniors,  and  qualified 
adults  who  wish  college  credit.  Participants  may  earn  up  to  nine  quarter  hours 
credit. 

Basil  C.  Hedrick,  assistant  director  of  the  Institute,  will  serve  as  study 
leader  for  the  course,  accompanying  the  class  to  Mexico.  Classes  will  be  conducted 
only  during  the  mornings,  Monday  through  Friday,  leaving  afternoons  and  weekends 
free  for  excursions,  entertainment  and  study. 

Two  years  of  high  school  Spanish  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish  is  a 
prerequisite,  but  this  requirement  may  be  waived  in  some  cases.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  April  IS.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Latin 
American  Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan..—  A  remote  radio  broadcast  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Young,  chairman  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  veterinary  science 
department,  will  highlight  the  Fourth  Annual  Swine  Day  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Feb.  13. 

The  Sxtfine  Day  program,  beginning  with  registration  at  9  a.m.,  will  be  in 
Muckelroy  Auditorium,  SIU  Agriculture  Building.  The  group  will  be  welcomed  at 
9:30  a.m.  by  Dr.  Herman  M.  Haag,  SIU  acting  dean  of  agriculture. 

Young's  address  at  1  p.m.  will  be  an  illustrated  discussion  of  "Disease 
Free  Pigs  (S.  P.  F.)  and  Their  Place  in  Modern  Swine  Production."  It  will  deal 
with  production  problems,  costs  and  techniques  of  this  new  phase  of  swine 
production. 

Patterned  after  "Person  to  Person"  television  show,  this  part  of  the 
program  will  be  made  possible  by  direct  line  broadcasting  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  SIU  and  University  of  Nebraska  radio- television  departments  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

Ben  Smith,  livestock  extension  director  of  the  Hunter  Packing  Co.,  East 
St.  Louis,  will  discuss  the  firm's  program  of  buying  hogs  on  a  grade  basis  and 
will  estimate  the  future  importance  to  the  swine  industry  of  the  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  hogs  on  a  live  and  carcass  grade  basis.  Smith  will  speak  at 
the  second  morning  session. 

At  the  first  session  Dr.  J.  E.  Burnside,  SIU  swine  specialist,  will  give  an 
illustrated  report  contrasting  production  and  marketing  practices  of  Western 
European  swine  producers  with  those  in  the  U.  S.   During  November,  Burnside 
toured  swine  research  and  production  centers  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  western  Germany, 
England  and  Ireland. 

-  more  • 
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Reimond  Rippel,  former  SIU  animal  industries  student  from  Secor  (111.),  will 
report  at  the  final  afternoon  session  on  SIU  studies  of  floor  space  needs  for 
growing  and  finishing  pigs  in  total  confinement.  He  also  will  indicate  possible 
changes  needed  in  the  design  of  production  facilities . and  swine  management  practices. 
Rippel  currently  is  studying  toward  a  doctorate  in  animal  science  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  where  he  holds  a  research  assistantship. 

Audience  questions  will  be  answered  at  a  concluding  round  table  discussion 
period.  Tours  of  the  SIU  Swine  Center  facilities  will  be  conducted  by  Burnside 
following  adjournment.   The  Swine  Day  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the  SIU  animal 
industries  department  and  the  SIU  Division  of  University  Extension. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  The  Festival  Quartet,  five-year  old  chamber  music 
group  composed  of  solo  virtuosi  Victor  Babin,  Szymon  Goldberg,  William  Primrose 
and  Nikolai  Graudan,  will  be  the  next  Carbondale  Community  Concert  attraction 
Feb.  1. 

The  concert,  at  8  p.m.  in  Southern  Illinois  University's  Shryock  Auditorium, 
will  be  open  to  CCA  members  and  SIU  students  after  regular  membership  has  been 
seated. 

The  Quartet  formed  after  the  members  played  together  informally  at  the  Aspen 
Festival  in  Colorado.  It's  voicing  is  viola,  violin,  'cello  and  piano,  and  the 
group  dedicates  itself  to  the  rarely  heard  piano  quartet  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Mendelsohn,  Schumann  and  Strauss. 

Violist  Primrose  is  probably  the  biggest  "name"  in  the  ensemble,  being 
generally  recognized  as  the  top  performer  on  his  instrument  in  recent  history. 
Pianist  Babin,  of  the  Vronsky- Babin  duo-piano  team,  is  also  a  composer.  Goldberg 
is  a  leading  violin  soloist  and  conductor,  while  Graudan  performs  with  his  pianist 
wife,  Joanna.  The  four  play  as  a  group  two  months  each  year,  and  have  been 
booked  solid  each  year  since  organizing. 

For  its  Carbondale  appearance,  the  Quartet  will  play  Dvorak's  "Piano  Quartet 
in  E  flat  Major";  Mozart's  "Piano  Quartet  in  G  Minor"  and  Schumann's  "Piano 
Quartet  in  E  flat  Major." 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

A  number  of  hardy  cool  season  vegetables  not  produced  commercially  in 
southern  Illinois  ought  to  be  considered  as  additional  vegetable  crops,  says 
Dr.  John  F.  Kelly,  Southern  Illinois  University  assistant  professor  of  plant 
industries.  Gardeners  will  be  able  to  broaden  the  selection  of  vegetables  for 
table  use  by  planting  a  wider  variety  of  these  early  or  late  season  crops. 

Because  of  their  ability  to  withstand  frosts  and  light  freezes,  such  hardy 
crops  can  be  planted  considerably  before  the  last  frost  in  spring  and  late  enough 
in  the  fall  to  mature  after  several  frosts  have  occurred.  Preliminary  tests  at 
Southern  last  spring  showed  these  vegetables  may  be  produced  in  good  quality  in 
southern  Illinois. 

The  cool  season  crops  adapted  to  spring  and  fall  production  in  the  area  are 
spinach,  cabbage,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  kohlrabi,  turnips  and  turnip  greens, 
mustard  greens,  collards,  kale  and  radish.  Leaf  and  head  lettuce  also  are  cool 
season  green  vegetables.  In  general,  these  crops  do  not  do  well  in  hot  weather  and 
quality  is  good  only  when  they  mature  during  the  cooler  seasons. 

Spinach  may  be  seeded  in  mid-October  for  an  early  spring  crop.  If  it  is 
spring  seeded,  the  seed  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
The  seed  germinates  best  at  temperatures  of  about  40  degrees. 

Cabbage  plants  may  be  started  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed  in  mid-February, 

pricked  off  to  bands  or  pots  about  March  1,  and  then  transplanted  to  the  garden  or 

field  by  mid-March.  Seedling  plants  will  tolerate  temperatures  in  the  low  20s  and 

will  withstand  temperatures  as  low  as  10  degrees  for  a  short  time  if  they  are  large 

enough  and  not  actively  growing.  A  fall  crop  may  be  seeded  directly  in  the  garden 

during  August. 

Broccoli  may  be  planted  at  about  the  same  time  as  cabbage,  but  Brussels  sprouts 
need  a  longer  growing  season  and  cannot  be  grown  as  a  spring  crop.  They  should  be 

planted  early  in  August  for  a  fall  crop. 

—  sun  — 
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Number  3&6  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

ABOUT  CAT  SUPERSTITIONS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  ordinary  house  cat  is  one  of  the  animals  that  have  given  rise  to  a  strange 
assortment  of  sayings,  signs,  and  superstitions. 

Very  early  records  indicate  that  the  practice  of  keeping  cats  was  common  in 
Egypt  3,000  years  before  Christ.  And,  from  these  early  records,  it  appears  that 
cats  had  been  kept  long  before  that  because  they  had  become  somewhat  like  gods  and 
were  thought  to  have  many  magic  powers.  Cats  often  were  associated  with  growth  and 
harvesting  of  grain,  so  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  first 
kept  cats  to  prey  upon  the  rats  that  plundered  stored  grain. 

Cats  now  are  considered  the  particular  pets  of  women.  Then,  a  man  would  have 
his  favorite  cats  that  traveled  about  with  him.  When  the  master  died  the  animal  was 
killed,  embalmed  and  buried  with  its  former  owner.  This  had  a  religious 
significance,  for  a  cat  was  thought  to  have  some  part  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  —  that  is,  the  passing  of  a  soul  from  one  living  animal  to  another  at  the 
time  of  death. 

In  general  cats  were  held  in  awe  and  reverence.  The  penalty  for  their 
mistreatment  could  be  great. 

In  the  5,000  years  or  so  since  cats  became  so  significant  in  that  country  along 
the  Nile,  its  civilization  has  perished.  Its  buildings  and  monuments  have  fallen 
into  decay  and  its  many  cats,  even  if  each  did  have  nine  lives,  are  gone.  Yet,  much 
of  the  cat  lore  that  began  in  that  age  has  survived,  and  the  practice  of  keeping 
cats  has  spread  over  the  entire  world.  Our  "Egypt"  has  its  full  share  of  both 
cats  and  cat  lore. 

-  more  - 
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Some  existing  bits  of  lore  can  be  traced  to  ancient  origins.  Even  now,  for 
instance,  one  kicking  a  cat  is  said  to  risk  an  attack  of  rheumatism;  in  ancient 
Egypt,  one  who  mistreated  a  cat  could  expect  dire  consequences,  and  he  might  even 
be  condemned  to  death. 

Also,  the  Egyptians  thought  burial  of  a  cat  in  the  fields  assured  a  bountiful 
yield.  The  same  was  believed  and  practiced  in  Bohemia  some  300  years  ago.  Cats 
were  roasted  and  served  in  France  to  bring  about  good  grain  crops,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  this  practice  was  observed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
attended  and  participated  in  the  ceremony.  About  the  same  time  shepherds  in  the 
Ardennes  would  drive  their  sheep  past  a  fire  where  a  cat  was  being  burned  to  rid 
them  of  disease. 

Cats  have  had  their  place  in  medical  lore  through  the  ages.  The  cat  of  Egypt 
could  lick  the  bite  of  an  adder  and  save  the  victim's  life.  Hundreds  of  years 
later,  broth  was  made  from  a  black  cat  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  consumption.  Less 
than  100  years  ago,  the  tip  of  a  black  cat's  tail  was  cut  and  blood  from  the 
bleeding  end  rubbed  over  the  infected  area  of  an  erysipelas  victim. 

The  scribes  of  ancient  Egypt  had  slaves  grind  brightly  colored  stones  in  the 
plasma  of  a  cat's  blood  for  seven  years  to  produce  the  unfading  inks  they  used  to 
write  the  papyri.  These  retain  their  brilliant  colors  after  several  thousand  years. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  items  of  cat  lore  still  current: 

Cats  or  Yankees  will  land  on  their  feet  no  matter  how  they  are  tossed..  .An 
individual  may  be  as  quick  as  a  cat  or  as  spry  as  one... Something  may  be  as  high 
as  a  cat's  back,  or  one  may  be  as  cross  as  a  soretailed  cat... Two  quarrelsome  persons 
may  get  along  like  two  tomcats... One  pranced  around  like  a  cat  on  a  hot  stove  (or 
brick)... Of  a  silent  child,  it  is  said  that  a  cat  has  gotten  his  tongue... All  know 
that  when  a  cat  is  away  the  mice  will  play. 

-  more  - 
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It  was  believed,  not  long  ago,  that  a  cat  would  suck  the  breath  from  an 
infant  or  a  helpless  person,  and  that  it  would  gnaw  the  faces  of  the  dead.  When 
a  cat  washed  its  face  in  the  parlor,  company  could  be  expected  and  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  cat  looked. 

It  always  has  been  considered  bad  luck  for  a  black  cat  to  cross  one's  path. 
This  bad  luck  can  be  averted  by  walking  backward,  turning  around  three  times  and 
spitting  on  the  ground.  A  gray  cat  crossing  one's  path  at  any  time  brings  good 
luck.  And  the  same  applied  to  a  black  cat  at  night.  (This  seems  logical  since 
"all  cats  are  gray  in  the  dark").  If  a  cat  sitting  on  the  hearth  turns  its  back 
to  the  fire,  expect  cold  weather.  A  cat  will  climb  a  tree  "to  raise  a  wind." 
Same  results  could  be  expected  when  Tabby  sharpened  her  claws  on  the  table  leg. 

Witches  regularly  took  on  the  form  of  a  cat.  This,  we  believe,  was  said  by 
Cotton  Mather.  Witches,  brooms  and  fiendish  looking  cats  still  decorate  the 
pictured  sky  at  Halloween. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  the  magic  virtues  or  vices  ascribed  to  cats,  there 
literally  is  enough  such  recorded  cat  lore  to  fill  several  books. 

-  30  - 
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MT.  VERNON,  ILL.,  Jan.  —  A  group  of  commercial  bankers,  encouraged  by  prospects 
for  a  Small  Business  Investment  Corporation  in  Southern  Illinois,  have  been  granted 
a  corporate  charter. 

Ed  Curtis,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  here,  said  today  the  name 
Southern  Illinois  Growth  Capital  Corporation  has  been  selected  for  the  proposed 
areawide  SBIC.  He  said  the  charter  application  was  a  preliminary  step  in  enlisting 
the  support  of  a  number  of  southern  Illinois  banks  and  private  investors. 

SBICs,  authorized  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
are  privately- operated  companies  which  may  extend  long-term  loans  and  equity  capital 
to  small  businesses  for  growth  and  expansion.  One-half  the  minimum  capitalization 
may  be  supplied  by  the  federal  government,  but  loans  are  approved  and  administered  by 
the  investment  company's  own  board  of  directors  and  shareholders. 

Stock  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Growth  Capital  Corporation  will  be  offered  to 
banks  and  to  individuals,  Curtis  said.  The  organizing  committee  is  working  closely 
with  Southern  Illinois  University  consultants  and  has  been  assured  the  support  of  the 
SIU  administration. 

Under  the  law,  an  SBIC  may  lend  and  invest  up  to  20  percent  of  its  capitalization 
to  promote  development  of  small  businesses,  including  manufacturers,  over  periods  of 
five  to  20  years.  Except  through  SBICs,  small  businesses  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
growth  capital  in  long-term  loans  or  equity  capital.  Investors  in  an  SBIC  stand  to 

benefit  through  income  dividends  as  well  as  special  tax  advantages. 

Curtis  reported  that  a  series  of  seven  regional  meetings  will  be  scheduled 
throughout  the  area  within  the  next  few  weeks  to  acquaint  bankers  and  other  potential 
investors  with  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  The  meetings  will  help  determine  the  need 
for  growth  capital  in  Southern  Illinois,  Curtis  said,  and  will  indicate  the  amount  of 
capitalization  that  should  be  sought  in  initiating  the  SBIC.  Bankers  have  been 
selected  to  serve  as  chairmen  in  each  of  the  seven  regions. 

Among  those  working  on  the  organizing  committee  with  Curtis  are  Kenneth  Cook, 
president  of  the  Du  Quoin  State  Bank;  Gordon  Parrish,  New  Era  Dairy,  Carbondale, 
and  J.  C.  Bates  of  the  Bates  Engineering  Co.,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Sparta  State 

Bank. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  A  supplemental  grant  of  $1,783  has  been 
awarded  to  Southern  Illinois  University's  department  of  nursing  to  help 
meet  the  need  for  teachers,  administrators  and  supervisors  in  nursing. 

Miss  Virginia  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  department,  said  the  grant 
was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

It  is  in  addition  to  a  previous  grant  of  $8,795  for  long  term 
professional  nurse  traineeships  awarded  for  the  school  year  1960-61. 

It  will  be  used  for  tuition,  fees  and  $200  a  month  awarded  to 
professional  nurses  for  full time  study. 

-  Ik  - 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  "Holiday  in  Blue"  will  be  the  theme  of  a  gala 
weekend  for  Southern  Illinois  University's  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment,  capped  by 
the  annual  Military  Ball  Saturday  night  (Feb.  4). 

The  1961  AFROTC  queen,  selected  from  five  finalists  by  the  2,200  man  SIU 
division,  will  be  crowned  during  the  ball.  She  will  occupy  the  throne  held  last 
year  by  Connie  McGinnis,  a  junior  from  Pitts field. 

Finalists  for  the  queen's  title  are:  Gayanne  Gutherz,  Marion,  Ky.; 
Sandy  Newbrough,  Highland  Park;  Jane  Statler,  Carmi;  Joyce  Vizer,  Granite  City,  and 
Kay  Woodruff,  Hillsboro. 

The  second  edition  of  a  "Review  in  Blue"  stage  show  will  be  presented  for  the 
public  Friday  (Feb.  3)  at  8  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium.  It  will  feature  student 
talent  from  the  Angelaires,  Angelettes,  Singing  Squadron,  AFROTC  Band,  and  other 
organizations  sponsored  by  the  SIU  detachment. 

Music  will  be  provided  for  the  9  p.m.  ball  by  the  Buddy  Morreno  Orchestra 
of  St.  Louis.  Tickets  for  the  ball  and  the  stage  show  are  on  sale  in  the  Student 
Union  and  Wheeler  Hall. 

Honorary  host  and  hostess  for  the  ball  will  be  President  and  Mrs.  Delyte  W.Morris 
Patron  and  patroness  will  be  Dean  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Abbott  and  Dean  and  Mrs.  I.Clark  Davis 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  The  first  annual  $200  Leo  Kaplan  Memorial  Scholarship 
will  be  awarded  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University  student  March  4  at  the  Theta  Xi 
Variety  Show,  according  to  Richard  Schally,  Brookfield  (3220  Oak),  Theta  Xi  fraternity 
chapter  president. 

The  fraternity,  sponsor  of  the  annual  campus  show,  this  week  started  the 
Kaplan  Memorial  scholarship  fund  with  a  $500  contribution  to  the  SIU  Foundation 
which  will  administer  the  fund.  Kaplan,  popular  SIU  botany  professor  who  died 
suddenly  Dec,  2,  was  a  faculty  sponsor  of  the  fraternity. 

Schally  says  the  fraternity  has  set  up  the  scholarship  fund  in  the  Foundation 
to  encourage  faculty,  students  and  friends  of  Kaplan  also  to  contribute.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  SIU  Foundation  and  earmarked  for  the  Leo  Kaplan 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

Kenneth  Miller,  foundation  executive  director,  says  funds  in  excess  of  the 
$200  scholarship  will  be  invested  to  build  income  from  which  additional  scholarships 
can  be  awarded. 

The  SIU  Scholarships  and  Loans  Committee,  headed  by  Arthur  Swanson,  Carbondale, 
will  supervise  the  selection  of  students  to  receive  the  award.  Both  men  and  women 
of  sophomore  or  junior  standing  may  apply.  They  must  have  a  four-point  or  better 
grade  average  and  show  campus  leadership  and  financial  need.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  students  majoring  in  physical  or  biological  sciences. 

-  am  - 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,  —  Fruit  production  problems,  including  costs,  suitable 
varieties,  and  disease  and  insect  control,  will  be  program  features  at  the  Southern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society's  annual  meeting  Tuesday  (Feb.  7),  in  Muckelroy 
Auditorium  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  meeting  will  be  started  at  9:30  a.m. 
by  Wilbura  Lipe,  Carbondale,  Society  president. 

Dr.  James  B.  Howry,  superintendent  of  the  cooperative  Illinois  Horticultural 
Experiment  Station  at  SIU,  will  discuss  the  replacement  of  Elberta  peaches  with 
other  varieties  in  southern  Illinois.  Howry's  work  includes  testing  fruit  varieties 
and  doing  plant  breeding  to  find  improved  peach  and  apple  varieties. 

Methods  of  controlling  harmful  fruit  insects  and  diseases  will  be  described 
by  Ronald  Meyer,  Carbondale  entomologist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey, 
and  by  Dr.  Dwight  Powell,  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist.  Meyer  will  also 
report  on  new  insecticide  developments. 

Clyde  Arnold,  owner  and  manager  of  the  Arnold  Orchards  near  Carbondale,  will 
speak  on  production  costs  for  apples  and  peaches  in  Southern  Illinois.  An  evaluation 
of  1960  consumer  research  studies  of  peach  marketing  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Walter  Wills 
and  John  Stevens,  chairman  and  research  assistant,  respectively,  in  the  SIU 
agricultural  industries  department. 

A  movie  about  machinery  for  packaging  fruit  will  be  shown  by  John  Surgeon, 
manager  of  the  Nugent  and  Schapanski  Orchards  near  Grafton.  Frank  Owen,  University 
of  Illinois  extension  horticulturist,  will  conduct  a  session  in  which  questions 
from  the  audience  will  be  answered  by  the  program  speakers. 
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Number  387  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

DANIEL  BRUSH  AND  HIS  VOLUNTEERS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  southern  Illinois  a  land  of  sharply 
divided  loyalties.  Early  in  1861  the  views  held  by  the  people  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  state  became  evident  in  action.  Those  in  sympathy  with  the  South  at  first  were 
the  more  active;  oral  traditions  and  newspaper  accounts  and  other  documentary 
materials  tell  of  numerous  mass  meetings  held  by  the  pro-South  faction. 

Groups  of  men  held  meetings  in  various  localities,  evidently  part  of  an 
organized  group,  for  the  same  names  appear  in  the  accounts  of  meetings  at  several 
places.  The  resolutions  they  adopted  were  much  alike;  in  fact,  the  wording  is 
often  identical. 

There  are  few  mentions  of  the  meetings  of  those  loyal  to  the  North  before 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  One  of  these  early 
meetings  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Federal  government,  however,  was  held  in 
Carbondale  in  April,  1861. 

An  account  of  this  meeting,  a  typical  gathering  of  this  period,  is  recorded 
in  the  papers  left  by  Daniel  Harmon  Brush,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Jackson  County. 
Brush  operated  a  bank  in  his  building,  which  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Illinois  Avenue  and  Main  Street  in  Carbondale  where  the  Hub  Cafe  now  is.  In  the 
rear  of  his  bank  building  was  a  telegraph  office. 

On  April  20,  a  representative  of  the  government  called  on  Brush  to  ascertain 

that  the  secrecy  of  telegraphic  messages  passing  through  the  office  was  assured. 
Told  that  all  due  precautions  would  be  taken  to  maintain  secrecy,  the  representative 

went  on  his  way.  Thereafter,  Brush  refused  all  malcontents — and  he  personally  knew 

and  named  them — access  to  the  telegraph  office  except  on  business,  and  then  only 

through  his  personal  office.  This  turned  much  wrath  upon  him.  He  patiently 

listened  to  mutterings,  threats  and  maledictions  against  the  "abolitionist 
government"  and  its  friends,  as  well  as  against  him  personally. 

-  more  - 
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The  malcontents  were  determined  to  verify  a  rumor  that  troops  were  coming  down 
from  Chicago  on  the  Illinois  Central  enroute  to  an  appointed  rendezvous  at  Cairo. 
Though  they  did  not  learn  anything  through  the  telegraph  office,  they  did  not 
have  long  to  wait.  About  midday  on  April  22  a  trainload  of  soldiers  with  military 
equipment  passed  through  town  without  incident,  except  that  they  heard  the  cheers 
of  loyalists  and  the  mutterings  of  Southern  sympathizers.  Before  reaching 
Carbondale,  however,  the  train  had  stopped  at  Big  Muddy  Bridge  north  of  Carbondale 
and  left  a  company  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  bridge.  This  guard  was  maintained 
throughout  the  war. 

The  passage  of  this  train  brought  a  definite  realization  that  a  war  was  on. 
Brush  decided  that  it  was  time  for  action.  He  and  some  others  posted  notices  that 
a  meeting  of  Union  supporters  would  be  held  on  April  23.  He  also  announced  that 
they  would  carry  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  along  the  street  to  the  appointed  meeting 
place.  "Rebel"  sympathizers  vowed  that  he  should  not.  They  would  "tear  it  down 
and  trample  it  into  the  dust." 

Some  of  the  more  timid  wished  to  abandon  the  meeting,  but  Brush  and  others 
stood  firm.  When  the  time  came,  Joseph  B.  Thorpe  was  the  first  to  join  Brush  as 
he  marched  with  the  flag  along  the  planned  route  and  joined  the  parade  while 
the  "rebel  yell"  and  cries  of  "Down  with  the  flag"  came  from  across  the  square. 
The  meeting,  a  tense  one,  proceeded  according  to  plan  and  strong  resolutions  were 
passed  pledging  loyalty  to  the  national  government.  Though  this  meeting  did  not 
silence  Southern  sympathizers,  it  did  quiet  them  somewhat. 

Two  days  later,  Brush's  48th  birthday,  he  climbed  to  the  roof  of  his  store 
building  to  raise  the  Union  flag  and  make  a  speech  that  declared  his  convictions. 
We  are  told  that  the  large  crowd  gathered  was  about  equally  divided  in  sympathies, 
and  that  the  yells  and  shouts  of  both  factions  were  mingled.  Brush  kept  the  flag 

flying  above  his  store,  however,  until  he  had  raised  a  company  of  men  and  had  gone 

with  them  to  Camp  Douglas  at  Anna  where  the  company  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  U.S.  by  none  other  than  U.S.  Grant.  Brush  became  the  captain  of  this 
company.  He  was  promoted  through  the  ranks  to  become  a  colonel  and  for  a  brief 
time  was  breveted  a  brigadier  general. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Illinois  memorial  on  the  Vicksburg  battlefield,  the 
writer  paused  in  front  of  the  bronze  tablet  that  carries  the  names  of  those  from 
Carbondale  who  were  still  with  the  Company  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.    -  30  - 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  How  area  elementary  and  high  schools  can  utilize  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  educational  television  station  17SIU-TV  channel  G, 
when  it  goes  on  the  air  next  fall  now  is  being  outlined  to  schoolmen  in  a  series 
of  area  meetings. 

Jacob  0.  Bach,  research  director  for  a  Ford  Foundation  educational  television 
grant  to  SIU,  and  Buren  Robbins,  director  of  the  SIU  radio- television  department, 
are  reporting  at  the  meetings  on  programming  plans  and  how  the  schools  can 
participate. 

SIU  representatives  met  in  Mt.  Vernon  Wednesday  (Feb.  1)  with  school 
administrators,  school  board  members  and  selected  teachers  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  southern  Illinois.  Similar  meetings  were  scheduled  for  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday 
(Feb.  7)  in  the  Edwardsville  Junior  High  School  and  at  the  same  hour  Wednesday 
(Feb.  8)  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium  on  SIU's  Carbondale  campus. 

Bach  says  the  University  is  offering  to  work  with  the  schools  in  telecasting 
educational  programs  for  classroom  instruction  the  first  year  at  a  cost  of  $1  per 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  participating  school.  Tentative  station  program  schedules 
allow  for  instructional  telecasts  from  9  a.m.  until  noon  and  from  1  to  3  p.m.  on 
school  days  if  a  demand  exists.  Public  service  type  programs  will  be  aired  at 
other  times. 

It  is  urgent  for  schools  to  decide  soon  whether  or  not  they  will  take  part  in 
the  SIU  educational  television  program,  Bach  explains.  Much  planning  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  station  can  go  on  the  air. 

-  more  - 
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Boards  of  educativ   iror  schools  desiring  to  use  thv   d  programs  are  being 
asked  to  present  resolutions  of  intention  immediately  so  that  the  schools  and  the 
University  can  get  to  work  on  determining  what  courses  will  be  offered,  the 
telecasting  time,  and  who  will  teach  them,  he  says.  3teps  are  underway  to  form 
an  area  advisory  organization  from  the  participating  schools  to  work  with  the 
University  in  planning  the  educational  television  programs. 

S1U  television  officials  and  area  school  administrators  both  are  emphasizing 
the  need  for  using  outstanding  area  teachers  rather  than  renting  films  from  other 
sources  in  televising  the  educational  programs  for  use  in  the  classrooms  of 
southern  Illinois  schools.  They  feel  the  home-produced  programs  will  receive 
wider  acceptance  and  provide  a  better  "team  approach"  to  educational  television. 
However,  Robbins  says  the  station  probably  will  need  to  use  rented  educational 
television  films  or  video  tapes  about  half  the  time  at  first. 

CIU  will  offer  a  workshop  during  the  summer  to  provide  special  training  for 
both  the  television  teachers  and  for  the  classroom  teachers  in  schools  using  the 
programs . 

Bach  is  emphasizing  to  schoolmen  that  educational  television  is  not  aimed  at 
saving  money  for  the  schools,  but  rather  at  upgrading  instruction,  both  by  using 
expert  teachers  and  by  allowing  the  local  classroom  teachers  more  time  for 
individual  pupils. 

"Educational  television  supplements  teaching  but  does  not  supplant  the 
classroom  teacher,"  he  says. 

Funds  for  building  the  transmitter  and  antenna  tower  were  released  by  the 
state  on  Nov.  23.  The  900-foot  transmission  tower,  to  be  erected  southwest  of 
Tamaroa,  will  give  good  picture  reception  for  at  least  a  60-mile  radius  and  may 
be  clearly  received  up  to  00  or  90  miles,  Robbins  says.  This  will  make  educational 
television  programs  available  to  most  school  districts  in  the  southern  31  counties 
of  Illinois  where  there  are  more  than  230,000  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and 
parochial  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  WSIU-TV  signal  can  be  received  on  any 
standard  television  set. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  --  "The  Constant  Captain,"  a  novel  about  the  little- 
known  right-hand  man  of  Hernando  Cortes,  has  been  published  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press, 

ITritten  by  Latin-American  expert  C.  Harvey  Gardiner,  professor  of  history  at 
Southern,  the  book  deals  ttith  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  who  played  a  major  role  in  most 
of  the  great  exploits  of  Cortes'  conquest. 

Gardiner  discovered,  in  researching  through  musty,  tattered  documents  from 
the  archives  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  that  Sandoval's  importance  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Cortes  himself  among  those  who  marched  and  fought  with  him. 

Despite  this  fact,  and  even  with  Gardiner's  penetrating  research,  "speculation 
attends  certain  aspects  of  his  career,"  Gardiner  writes. 

Gardiner  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  Latin-American  history.  A  native  of 
Newport,  ICy,,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  served  as  a  Naval  Intelligence  Officer  during  World  War  II,  and 
taught  at  Washington  University. 

This  is  his  fifth  book  on  Latin-American  historical  topics.  Others  included 
"Prescott  and  His  Publishers;"  "Naval  Power  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico;"  and 
"Mexico  1025-1820:  The  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Edward  Thornton  Tayloe." 

The  story  of  Sandoval  includes  not  only  the  historical  data,  but  the  story  of 
hunger,  thirst  and  hardship,  of  endless  marches  through  jungles  and  over  mountains, 
of  fear  and  courage,  despair,  and  determination,  of  plot  and  counter-plot, 
treachery  and  loyalty. 
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FROM  3111  Lyons  2  -  6  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  63G0  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  arrive  here  Friday 
(Feb.  10)  to  speak  at  a  Model  United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Her  address  will  be  at  3  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 

Fourteen  colleges  and  universities,  plus  30  SIU  student  groups,  will 
participate  in  the  two-day  student  meeting.  Approximately  40  countries  will  be 
represented  in  the  Assembly  sessions,  with  each  country  voicing  its  opinion  on 
the  problems  of  disarmament,  the  Congo  and  Algeria,  economic  development  and 
China. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  stay  at  Woody  Hall,  the  largest  residence  hall  on  the 
campus,  during  her  overnight  visit.  A  reception  in  her  honor  will  be  held  in  the 
Home  Economics  Lounge  immediately  after  her  address  Friday  night. 

Richard  Childers,  SIU  senior  and  psychology  major  from  West  Frankfort,  is 
directing  the  student  meeting. 

-  ko  - 

NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 

Representatives  of  press,  radio  and  television  are  invited  to  a  press  conference 
with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  from  2:30  to  3  p.m.  Friday  (Feb.  10)  in  the  Seminar  Room  of 
the  SIU  Agriculture  Building.    Please  notify  the  SIU  Information  Service  if  a 
meuber  of  your  staff  gill  attend.  Thanks . 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330 


2-7-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  The  Architect's  Office  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  has  issued  a  bid  call  for  a  remodeling  program  at  22-year  old 
McAndrew  Stadium. 

Working  plans  call  for  converting  storage  rooms  and  rundown  shower 
stalls  under  the  stadium's  main  grandstand  into  locker  and  shower  rooms 
for  football,  three  classrooms  and  two  physical  education  faculty  offices 
for  head  football  and  track  coaches.  Work  also  will  include  heating  and 
ventilating,  waterproofing  the  grandstand  deck  and  rebuilding  expansion 
joints.  Architects  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  project  at  around 
$140,000.  Bids  are  due  Feb.  23. 

Completion  of  the  project  will  permit  the  addition  of  more  locker  space 
in  the  Men's  Gymnasium,  which  now  houses  the  entire  men's  and  women's 
physical  education  staffs. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


2-7-61 


Re 1 eas  e :   IMMEDI ATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  A  reading  of  "Peter  and  the  Wolf"  and  a  seldom- 
performed  symphony  by  Mozart  will  be  highlights  of  a  Thursday  (Feb.  9)  night 
concert  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Sinfonietta  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  concert,  first  of  the  season  for  the  30-piece  "pocket  symphony,"  will 
be  at  8:15  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium  and  will  be  free  to  the  public. 

Featured  soloist  will  be  Charles  Baker,  former  Rochester  Philharmonic  first 
chair  cellist  who  is  now  lecturer  in  violincello  at  Southern.  He  will  play  the 
Camille  Saint-Saens  "Concerto  No.  1  in  A  minor  for  Cello  and  Orchestra." 

Narrator  for  Prokofieff's  "Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  will  be  Robert  Thomas  of 
the  SIU  music  faculty. 

Conducted  by  Carmine  Ficocelli,  the  Sinfonietta  is  made  up  of  select  musicians 
from  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra.  Formed  by  Ficocelli  three  years 
ago,  it  plays  only  a  limited  number  of  concerts  during  the  year. 

"Symphony  No.  22  in  C  Major,"  by  Mozart,  will  receive  its  first  area  performance 
It  is  only  rarely  played  professionally.  Also  on  the  program  will  be  the  "Overture 
in  B  flat,"  by  Johann  Christian  Bach. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons         ,  p 
SOUTHEEIN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 


2   fc-  61 


Release :  IMMEDIATE 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 


Southern  Illinois  farm  land  has  greater  crop  production  potential  than  many 
persons  realize  when  they  drive  along  area  roads  and  notice  many  abandoned  fields, 
weed-infested  pastures,  some  fields  of  poor  crops,  and  badly  eroded  slopes. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Southern  Illinois  University  soils  specialist,  says  farm 
land  in  southern  Illinois  will  produce  crop  yields  comparing  favorably  with  those 
in  the  corn  belt  areas  farther  north  if  farmers  will  practice  good  soil  management 
and  follow  the  right  kind  of  fertility  program.  Soils  in  the  area  are  quite 
responsive  to  applications  of  limestone  and  fertilizers. 

On  well  managed  and  fertilized  soils  in  the  area  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
farmers  to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn,  35  to  40  bushels  of  soybeans,  50  to  60 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  four  to  five  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre. 

True  enough,  farmers  in  this  region  have  more  soil  management  problems  than 
those  in  the  corn  belt,  Vavra  says.  There  is  extensive  variation  between  the 
bottomlands  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  river  valleys  and  the  uplands  of 
Washington  and  Franklin  counties.  The  upland  soils  usually  are  strongly  acid  and 
low  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  organic  matter.  Clay,  accumulating  in  the 
subsoil  during  soil  development,  forms  a  tight,  compact  layer  about  15  to  20  inches 
below  the  surface.  This  clay  pan  restricts  the  rooting  area  for  plants  and 
contributes  to  droughty  conditions  during  dry  periods  by  limiting  the  soil's 
water-holding  capacity. 

Hence,  the  southern  Illinois  farmer  must  keep  up  a  good  fertility  program, 

beginning  with  the  addition  of  limestone  in  amounts  indicated  by  soil  tests.  He 

must  provide  adequate  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  and  follow 

a  cropping  system  which  will  build  up  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Applying 

manure  and  plowing  down  crop  residues  and  green  manure  crops  will  help  increase 

soil  fertility  and  its  water-holding  capacity. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  S330 


2-3-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  Inclement  weather  has  forced 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  cancel  a  visit  and  speech  she  was  to  have 
made  Friday  (Feb.  10)  at  a  Model  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
meeting  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  program,  involving  students  from  14  colleges  and  universities, 
plus  30  SIU  student  groups,  will  be  held  as  scheduled  Friday  and 
Saturday.  The  students  will  represent  some  40  nations  in  the  Assembly 
sessions. 

Officials  are  trying  to  obtain  a  replacement  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6830 


2-8-61 
Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  Growing  enrollments  and  increasing  demand  by 
industry  for  specialized  training  courses  point  to  a  record  year  for  Southern 
Illinois  University's  adult  education  program. 

Enrollments  already  are  running  14  percent  above  this  time  a  year  ago, 
according  to  H.  B.  Bauernfeind,  assistant  dean  of  the  Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education. 

In  the  1959-60  school  year,  courses  offered  through  Bauernfeind ' s  office 
served  7,803  people,  and  this  figure  did  not  include  those  served  through  the 
Southwestern  campus. 

When  the  program  started  in  1950,  it  served  only  500  the  first  year.  By 
1956-57  it  was  offering  classes  in  65  cities  and  towns  in  28  counties. 
Today,  Southern's  adult  education  courses  are  reaching  105  communities. 

Bauernfeind  also  said  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  and  a  demand  for 
courses  which  are  of  major  import,  such  as  coaching  of  secretaries  for 
Certified  Professional  Secretary  exams,  Quality  Control  for  industry,  and 
Management  of  Work  Performance  at  Veterans  Hospital  in  Marion  for  administrative 
and  department  heads. 

"There  is  also  a  growing  interest  in  courses  like  Great  Books,  Creative 
Writing,  Music  Appreciation,"  he  added.   "The  bread  and  butter  courses  have 
been  offered  for  years  and  many  persons  have  become  employable  or  improved 
their  skills  and  now  have  time  to  think  about  improving  their  knowledge  of 
life  and  culture." 
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This  summer,  the  largest  number  of  short  courses  in  SIU's  adult  education 
program  history  are  being  planned.  These  include  the  Illinois  Banker's  School 
for  Junior  Executives,  meeting  for  the  eighth  year;  the  annual  School  for 
Advanced  Cosmetologists;  Waterways  Financing;  Restaurant  and  Institutional 
Food  Buying;  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Training;  Practical  Aspects  of 
Foreign  Trading  for  Waterways;  Transportation  Sales;  Restaurant  and  Drive-In 
Management;  School  Lunch  Programs,  and  the  second  workshop  in  Police  Training. 

"Adult  Education  courses  vary  in  content  and  duration  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  adults  who  are  enrolled,"  Bauernfeind  explained.  "They're 
offered  in  any  community  where  a  genuine  interest  exists  for  one  or  more 
courses." 

Industry  is  increasingly  approaching  Southern's  Adult  Education  program 
for  specialized  courses,  such  as  one  in  Dielectric  Heating,  a  new  automation 
process.  Or,  specific  courses  are  requested  for  specific  industries, 
including  Sangamo  Electric,  Norge,  Monsanto  Chemical,  and  Allen  Industries. 
Courses  are  taught,  he  said,  by  instructors  who  may  come  from  the  University 
staff  or  may  be  specialists  from  industry,  business  or  the  professions. 

Regular  courses  show  a  vast  range  of  subject  material.  Examples  are: 
Driver  Training,  Practical  Psychology,  Securities  and  Investing,  Gas  and 
Arc  Welding,  Swimming,  Tailoring,  Astronomy  for  the  Layman,  People  and 
Places,  Creative  Foods,  Practical  Politics,  Selecting  Children's  Literature, 
and  hundreds  of  others. 

"We  have  two  major  objectives,"  Bauernfeind  said.   "They  are  to  help 
adults  of  Southern  Illinois  acquire  the  basic  knowledge  and  technical  skills 
needed  to  better  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  and  win  promotions,  and  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  adults  desirous  of  continuing  their  educational 
experiences  and  enriching  their  lives  through  greater  insight,  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  work. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-8-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  A  team  of  Southern  Illinois  University  faculty 
members  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  Harrisburg's  public  school  system  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Viet  Nam  on  a  U.  S.  State  Department  mission  to  help  train 
school  teachers. 

The  mission  is  part  of  an  International  Cooperation  Administration  program 
to  boost  the  teaching  ranks  in  underdeveloped  nations.  The  government  granted 
SIU  a  contract  to  carry  out  the  assignment. 

Heading  the  group  will  be  Willis  Malone,  director  of  admissions  at  SIU. 
Team  members  will  be  Mabel  Lane  Bartlett,  associate  professor  at  University 
School;  Alex  Reed,  chairman  of  the  department  of  animal  industries  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture;  Harold  Lerch,  assistant  professor  in  education  and  mathematics, 
and  Fred  J.  Armistead,  Harrlsburg  educator. 

The  team  will  leave  the  States  June  15  and  will  be  stationed  at  Saigon,  capital 
city  of  Viet  Nam.  Their  work  will  involve  consultation  and  advisement  aimed  at 
solving  an  impending  teacher  shortage,  and  upgrading  existing  school  programs. 

The  Malone  team  mission  will  be  the  third  ICA  assignment  for  SIU  in  Viet  Nam. 
Ernest  Simon,  dean  of  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  is  now  in 
Saigon  working  with  Vietnamese  government  officials  to  establish  a  three-year 
program  of  assistance  from  SIU  to  the  Phu  Tho  Polytechnic  School.  Last  year, 
Malone  and  SIU  Vice-President  John  Grinnell  were  sent  to  Viet  Nam  to  work  out  a 
similar  aid  program  to  the  elementary  educational  system. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6880 


2-8-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  has  become  the  nation's 
32nd  largest  institution  of  higher  learning  in  terms  of  full-time  student  enrollment. 

Analysis  of  the  annual  Walters  Report  of  nationwide  college  enrollments, 
published  in  "School  and  Society"  magazine,  shows  that  SIU  have  moved  up  nine 
notches  in  full-time  student  rankings  since  last  year.  In  addition,  Southern 
ranks  36th  in  total  enrollment*  which  includes  students  taking  night,  Saturday 
and  extension  courses. 

The  report  shows  SIU  has  jumped  from  100th  position  to  36th  in  seven  years. 
Full-time  enrollment  increased  by  more  than  220  percent  in  that  time,  compared  to 
a  nationwide  average  of  57.4  percent  since  1953.  Comparably,  in  total  enrollment, 
Southern's  increase  was  191  percent  as  against  70.4  percent  nationally. 

SIU's  full-time  student  enrollment  is  second  in  the  state  only  to  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Southern  passed  Northwestern  last  year.  The  increase  at 
Southern  from  1950  to  1960,  both  in  full  time  and  total  enrollments,  is  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  national  average.  Resident  enrollment  was  13,332  at  SIU 
for  the  1960  fall  term. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons         '*■*  ™  -  15  -  61 

S0UTH3RN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALS,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  A  musically  illustrated  lecture  by  64-year  old 
American  composer  Henry  Cowell  will  open  the  second  week  of  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Fine  Arts  Festival  Sunday  (Feb.  19)  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 

Cowell' s  program  at  4  p.m.  will  deal  with  various  forms  of  Asian  music,  a  style 
that  has  heavily  influenced  his  own  modern  work.  Following  the  lecture-demonstration, 
Cowell  will  be  guest  at  a  public  reception  in  his  honor  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Home 
Economics  Lounge, 

Attractions  during  the  remainder  of  the  concluding  Festival  week  will  be  a 
performance  of  the  Chinese  play,  "Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber";  lectures  by  Asian 
Folklorist  Yury  Arbatsky  and  Chinese  artist  David  Kwok;  a  concert  of  Israeli  folk 
dance  and  music  by  the  Harikuda  Song  and  Dance  group;  a  seminar  by  Matsumi  Xanemitsu, 
Japanese- American  abstract  painter;  an  Asian  costume  and  fashion  show  by  SIU  foreign 
students,  and  the  traditional  Fine  Arts  Masque  Ball.  All  events  except  the  Ball  are 
free  to  the  general  public. 

Cowell  is  a  near  lifelong  student  of  Asian  folklore  and  music  who  has  infused 
his  own  musical  work  with  the  Oriental  tradition.  Most  notable  of  his  own 
compositions  is  "Ongaku,"  which  he  wrote  in  Japan  on  Japanese  moods  for  full 
orchestra.  Born  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  a  violin  prodigy  who  later  switched  to 
piano  and  became  a  concert  artist,  touring  the  U.  S.  and  Europe  for  more  than  25 
years.  He  is  a  continuing  lecturer  at  New  York's  New  School  for  Social  Research 
and  is  preparing  a  long  broadcast  series  on  "Music  of  the  World's  Peoples,"  four 
volumes  of  tfhich  have  been  released  by  Ethnic  Records.  Cowell  will  lecture  to  SIU 
music  students  Monday  (Feb.  20)  at  10  a.m.  in  Altgeld  Music  Building. 

The  Harikuda  group  will  perform  at  0  p.m.  Thursday  (Feb.  23)  in  Shryock 
Auditorium.  Composed  of  15  dancers,  singers  and  instrumentalists,  it  is  directed 
by  Leah  Millman,  who  formed  the  company  14  years  ago.  Dances  are  taken  from 
Israeli  folkways  and  developed  by  Miss  Millman. 
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The  week's  schedule: 

SUNDAY  —  Henry  Cowell  will  demonstrate  Asian  musical  forms  in  a  4  p.m.  lecture 
at  Shryock  Auditorium.  A  reception  for  the  composer  will  follow  at  5:30  p.m  in  the 
Home  Economics  Lounge.  At  7  p.m.,  David  Ray,  art  historian  attached  to  Morris 
Library,  will  talk  on  "Buddhism  and  its  Influence  on  East  Asian  Art"  in  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Carbondale. 

MONDAY  —  Cowell  will  lecture  to  SIU  music  students,  10  a.m.,  Altgeld  Music 
Building.  Yury  Arbatsky,  SIU  author,  linguist,  composer  and  musicologist,  will 
discuss  aspects  of  Asian  folklore,  music,  medicine  and  love  at  3  p.m.  in  Lentz 
Hall,  Thompson  Point. 

TUESDAY  —  "Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,"  Chinese  play  by  Chu  Tung,  will  be 
staged  by  theatre  department  graduate  students  at  3  p.m.  in  Morris  Library  Auditorium 
The  play,  a  tragic  love  story  dealing  with  conflict  between  old  and  young  generations 
is  translated  and  directed  by  Tai  Yih  Jian,  Paul  Brady,  SIU  graduate  students, 
under  supervision  of  Dr.  Christian  Moe. 

WEDNESDAY  ••  Artist  David  Kwok  will  provide  an  "Introduction  to  Chinese  Painting" 
in  an  8  p.m.  lecture  at  the  Agriculture  Building.  Kwok  will  demonstrate  his  own 
brush  technique  in  a  watercolor  emphasizing  calligraphic  forms  for  which  he  is 
famous. 

THURSDAY  —  Matsumi  Kanemitsu  will  conduct  a  seminar,  "A  Critical  Analysis  of 
Painting  Today,"  at  2  p.m.  in  Allyn  Building.  The  Harikuda  Song  and  Dance  group 
will  perform  an  Israeli  program  at  3  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 

FRIDAY  —  SIU  Asian  students  will  present  an  informal  showing  of  contemporary 
costumes  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Featured  will  be  a  series  showing 
progression  of  Chinese  costumes  through  various  dynasties.  Refreshments  will  be 
served  throughout  show  starting  at  8  p.m.  in  Home  Economics  Lounge. 

SATURDAY  —  The  Festival  closes  with  the  Fine  Arts  Masque  Ball  from  3:30  p.m. 

to  midnight  at  Lentz  Hall,  Thompson  Point  for  students,  faculty  and  area  residents. 

Dancing,  music  and  entertainment,  with  awards  for  most  creative  costumes.  (Admission 

charge) . 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  government  department  is  offering  a  summer  course  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Hamburg  in  Germany. 

Titled  "Development  of  German  Democracy,"  the  course  carries  eight  quarter  hours 
of  credit  for  graduate  students  or  undergraduates.  The  approximate  cost  of  $900 
includes  tuition,  round- trip  jet  air  travel  between  Chicago  and  Hamburg,  and  lodging 
and  meals  in  the  homes  of  English-speaking  families. 

The  course,  an  on-the-spot  case  study,  offers  lectures  in  English  by  leading 
faculty  members  from  the  Hamburg  school  as  well  as  West  German  government  and 
political  leaders.  Dr.  Orville  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  SIU  government  department, 
is  coordinator  of  the  program  and  will  accompany  the  group. 

Those  enrolling,  unless  they  make  other  arrangements,  will  leave  Chicago  via 
Lufthansce  Airlines  July  15.  Classes  begin  two  days  later.  Students  will  be  in 
class  Monday  through  Friday,  with  weekends  free  for  optional  excursions.  A  final 
examination  will  be  given  Aug.  19. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  students  will  be  free  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  on 
an  individual  basis,  Alexander  said.  By  use  of  the  "Multiple-stopover  plan,"  they 
may  spend  as  much  time  as  they  wish  visiting  other  European  cities  without  paying 
extra  fare. 

Alexander  said  most  persons  who  took  the  class  last  year  used  this  system.  He 
estimated  that  students  who  elected  to  remain  in  Europe  could  live  and  travel  for 
$50  a  week. 

Alexander,  who  taught  the  course  last  summer,  is  enthusiastic  about  its  value. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  German  history  upon  present-day  problems,  and 

the  implications  of  the  nation's  new  post-war  constitution. 

All  inquiries  about  the  program  should  be  directed  to  Alexander  at  the  SIU 
government  department,  Carbondale. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-15-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6080  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  Dr.  Carroll  Riley,  Southern  Illinois  University 
anthropologist,  today  announced  he  again  will  live  among  the  isolated  Tepehuan 
Indians  in  mountainous  northwestern  Mexico  next  summer  to  continue  his  study  of 
medical-religious  practices.  He  returned  in  December  from  a  three  month's  field 
session  in  the  same  area. 

Riley  has  received  a  new  public  health  service  grant  of  nearly  $3,900  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
to  continue  his  extended  research  on  Tepehuan  medical- religious  practices.  He 
says  he  probably  will  leave  for  Mexico  in  mid-June  and  return  early  in  September. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  Almost  50  percent  of  Southern  Illinois  University's 
1960  graduates  entered  teaching  but  were  far  from  filling  24,395  educational 
vacancies  listed  at  Southern's  Placement  Service. 

Of  the  1275  graduates,  45.5  percent  entered  teaching,  and  salaries  for  all 
fields  showed  some  increase,  Dr.  Roye  Bryant,  director  of  the  Placement  Service, 
said  today. 

The  report  by  Bryant  also  showed  that  the  demand  for  elementary  teachers 
exceeded  that  for  secondary  instructors.  In  fact,  there  were  6005  vacancies 
listed  in  elementary  fields,  3933  in  high  schools,  256  in  junior  highs,  397  in 
colleges,  and  123  in  educational  administration. 

The  largest  number  of  teaching  vacancies  reported  to  SIU  from  other  states 
showed  these  10  in  the  lead:  California,  4292  (7);  Illinois,  3837  (437);  Michigan, 
2526  (3);  Maryland,  1446  (0);  Missouri,  380  (35);  New  York,  647  (2);  Hawaii,  500  (0); 
Colorado,  427  (5);  Florida,  413  (4),  and  Indiana,  383  (4).  The  figure  in  parenthesis 
represents  the  number  of  SIU  graduates  talcing  positions  in  those  states. 

In  Illinois,  these  10  counties  reported  the  highest  number  of  teaching  spots 
open:   Cook,  1719  (41);  St.  Clair,  327  (47);  DuPage,  315  (10);  Lake,  232  (1); 
Champaign,  261  (1);  Madison,  249  (33);  Will,  212  (1);  Uinnebago,  191  (5);  Kane, 
137  (7),  and  Sangamon,  166  (7). 

Only  1233,  or  5.2  percent  of  all  teaching  vacancies  listed  came  from  the 
lower  31  counties  of  Illinois,  but  332,  or  57.1  percent  of  the  graduates  took 
spots  in  these  counties. 

The  average  annual  salary  for  the  1960  bachelor's  degree  elementary  teacher 
was  $4,327,  3%  percent  higher  than  the  1959  graduate.   For  the  secondary  major,  the 
salary  was  $4,430  or  an  increase  of  nearly  six  percent.   For  the  master's  degree 
elementary  teacher  it  was  $5,242,  almost  a  seven  percent  hike,  and  for  a  like 
secondary  teacher  $5,265,  or  a  2.4  percent  boost. 
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For  elementary  teachers,  the  greatest  need  appeared  to  be  in  Grade  One,  which 
listed  705  spots  open,  followed  by  Grades  Two  (SOI),  Three  (579)  and  Four  (535). 

Elementary  subjects  showing  the  most  demand  were  Education  of  the  Mentally 
Handicapped  (349),  Speech  Correction  (143),  Music,  Instrumental  and  Vocal  (76), 
Girls  Physical  Education  (63),  and  Music,  Vocal  (61). 

English  topped  the  list  of  high  school  teaching  vacancies  for  the  fifth 
straight  year,  with  a  total  of  339  reported,  followed  by  mathematics  (379),  Girls 
Physical  Education  (373),  Social  Studies  (290)  and  Home  Economics  (259).  Home  Sc 
was  the  only  newcomer  to  the  top  five  list,  replacing  Commerce  (which  still 
listed  200  needed). 

The  need  for  English  instructors  also  headed  the  college  vacancies  (99), 
followed  by  Elementary  Education  (76),  Foreign  Language  (52),  Mathematics  (43)  and 
Girls  Physical  Education  (43). 

Junior  Highs  biggest  need  was  in  Mathematics  (106  \  with  Science  (86),  Social 
Studies  (63),  Language  Arts  (47)  and  English  (46)  following. 

The  spots  in  education  administration  shotted  that  the  greatest  demand  was  for 
elementary  principals,  with  123  listed. 
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Carbondale,  Illinois      '*-* 
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Number  389  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
or  editorial  use* 

MAN  AND  DOG 
John  W,  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Someone  has  said,  "Every  boy  needs  a  dog."  Another  reversed  the  statement  to: 
"Every  dog  needs  a  boy."  Perhaps  both  are  right,  for  boys  and  dogs  have  been  closely 
associated  since  the  stone  age;  that  is,  for  more  than  10,000  years.  There  has  been 
ample  time  for  each  to  learn  much  about  the  other  and  to  become  quite  attached. 

No  evidence  has  been  found  that  dogs  have  passed  along  any  lore  that  they  may 
have  gathered  about  man.  But,  there  are  volumes  of  evidence  that  man  has  collected 
and  handed  down  vast  amounts  of  lore  and  legend  about  his  faithful  and  long-time 
friend.  Someone,  perhaps  after  an  incident  had  shaken  his  faith  in  mankind,  said 
"A  man's  best  friend  is  his  dog,"  and,  undoubtedly,  he  meant  it. 

There  are  countless  stories  of  faithful  dogs  that  gave  lifelong  devotion  to 
their  masters  and  to  their  master's  memory.  A  classic  example  of  this  is  Greyf riars ' 
Bobby,  memorialized  by  a  statue  in  an  Edinburg,  Scotland  cemetery.  Then  there  is 
"Marsh  Chawn's  Dawg,"  a  parade  of  others  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Jack  London's 
stories,  "The  Call  of  the  Wild"  and  "TJhite  Fang."  And  don't  forget  the  late  Senator 
Vest's  immortal  eulogy  of  the  dog  given  in  a  suit  against  a  man  who  had  killed  his 
neighbor's  pet. 

Along  with  the  many  stories  about  them  there  has,  through  centuries,  been 

gathering  a  great  body  of  lore,  proverbs  and  often  strange  beliefs,  perhaps  more  than 

about  any  other  animal  with  which  man  has  been  associated.  Much  of  this  lore  still 

is  heard.  Some  of  it  ascribes  magical  powers  to  the  dog.  Other  items  definitely 

are  tall  tales  like  those  about,  Sooner,  the  Hound  of  the  Boomer  Fireman.  And 

finally  some  are  gems  of  wisdom  in  the  form  of  familiar  proverbs.  All  have  heard, 

"You  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  ...  "There  are  better  ways  to  choke  a  dog 
than  feeding  him  warm  butter  "  ...  "You  should  let  sleeping  dogs  lie".  And  there  has 

been  "a  dog  in  the  manger"  since  five  centuries  before  Christ.  If  something  is  net* 
and  perhaps  a  bit  risky,  you  should  "first  try  it  on  the  dog."      —  more  — 
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Referring  to  gossipers,  all  acknowledge  that  "A  dog  that  will  fetch  also  will 
carry."  All  have  conceded  for  about  500  years  that  "Every  dog  has  his  day." 

Many  believe  that,  "A  dog's  nose  and  a  woman's  knees  always  are  cold."  There  are 
humorous  situations  that  "would  make  a  dog  laugh."  Come  persons  "put  on  the  dog"  or 
"walk  the  dog,"  Others  "lead  a  dog's  life,"  sometimes  thought  of  as  one  of  hunger  and 
ease.  Others  "die  a  dog's  death." 

Dogs  were  the  most  subdued  and  domesticated  animals  that  white  men  found  among 
the  Indians  when  they  came  to  America.  These  Indian  dogs  usually  were  grayish  in 
color;  some  say  they  were  voiceless,  mangy  and  smallish  in  size.  In  times  of 
plenty  they  feasted  Ttitli  their  masters.  In  times  of  famine  or  for  ceremonial  purposes 
they  were  the  meat  for  feasts.  They  were  even  then  the  pets  of  the  children  and  aged. 

Pilgrim  records  indicate  that  they  brought  few  or  no  dogs  when  they  came  to 
Plymouth.  The  Virginia  settlers  had  their  hunting  dogs  of  several  kinds  that  ranged 
from  feists,  coondogs,  staghounds,  bird  dogs,  and  bear  dogs  to  mongrels  of  many 
mysterious  blends.  These  were  often  all-purpose  dogs.  They  drove  the  livestock, 
killed  snakes,  smelled  out  and  warned  the  settlers  of  lurking  Indians  and  even  led 
a  vigorous  attack  on  marauders.  Many  a  pack  train  or  group  of  travelers  in  the 
wilderness  had  dogs  with  them  to  serve  like  scouts  or  rangers.  At  night  they  kept 
vigil  about  the  campfires  of  travelers  or  about  the  settler's  cabin.  They  surely 
helped  in  the  advance  across  America. 

There  are  many  queer  beliefs  concerning  dogs.  All  know  that  they  sometimes  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  leave  home.  This  could  be  prevented  by  cutting  some  hair  from 
the  dog's  tail  or  head,  or  even  from  both,  and  burying  it  beneath  the  door  step.  If 
the  dog  had  fits  it  often  was  because  he  had  worms  in  his  tail.  Cutting  the  tail  off 
would  cure  the  fits.  A  puppy's  tail  would  not  get  sore  if  bitten  off.  If  a  dog  was 
fed  silver  filings  on  Christmas  eve,  New  Year's  Eve  or  on  the  Eve  of  Epiphany  he 
would  not  go  mad  during  the  year.  It  was  not  necessary,  hox*ever,  to  feed  these 
filings  to  a  dog  with  "dew  claws,"  a  fifth  claw  on  the  hind  foot,  for  such  dogs 
never  went  mad  anyway. 

The  howls  of  a  dog  form  the  basis  of  many  a  superstition.  A  dog  whining  in  his 
sleep  was  dreaming;  if  one  of  his  whiskers  was  removed  and  put  under  the  pillow,  a 
man  could  dream  the  same  dream.  Placing  one's  hat  over  the  head  of  the  dreaming  dog 
and  then  back  on  the  owner's  head  would  guarantee  a  similar  effect.  If  a  dog  was 
fed  gunpowder  it  made  him  savage.  In  some  countries  there  were  dogs  with  a  man's 
body  and  a  dog's  head  or  a  dog's  body  xjith  a  man's  head.   Rover  carries  a  wealth 
of  lore  about  with  him  but  it  seems  to  bother  him  very  little.  He  just  carefully 
roughs  up  the  rug,  then  turns  about  a  few  times  before  lying  down  on  it  before  the 
fire  in  the  living  room. 

We  have  always  wondered  why  the  advance  preparations  were  necessary  before  a 
nap. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-16-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:      FARM  EDITORS  S.IU  COUNTRY  COLUiIN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Pruning  time  for  grapes,  fruit  trees  and  shade  trees  is  at  hand,  according  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  horticulturists.   Normally,  late  January  and  most  of 
February  is  the  best  time  for  this  project  because  it  permits  the  removal  of  winter- 
killed wood  and  other  non-essential  vines  and  branches  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise 
under  the  influence  of  warm  spring  days. 

Grape  vines  should  be  pruned  in  such  a  way  that  enough  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  will  be  saved  to  provide  the  fruit  wanted  for  the  current  season.  Fruit  will 
be  produced  from  the  larger,  more  plump  buds  which  can  be  seen  near  the  middle  of  the 
canes  produced  last  year.  Hence,  pruning  should  be  confined  to  the  outer  one-third 
of  the  longer  canes  and  to  the  surplus  small  canes  that  need  to  be  removed  to  assure 
more  plant  food  for  the  remaining  vigorous  vines,  assuring  better  quality  bunches  of 
grapes . 

The  amount  of  pruning  needed  will  be  determined  by  the  vigor  of  the  vines.  If 
the  grape  vines  are  pruned  each  year  —  as  they  should  be  —  they  will  support  from 
50  to  100  husky  buds,  distributed  among  9  to  12  of  the  larger  buds  on  one  sturdy  cane 
of  last  year's  growth.  A  small  hand  shears  or  a  sharp  knife  may  be  used  for  pruning 
grapes . 

Fruit  and  shade  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  pruned  to  control  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  tree  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  or  flowers.  Pruning  should  be 
done  while  the  trees  are  dormant  —  before  leaves  begin  to  appear.  For  fruit  trees 
the  general  pruning  plan  should  be  to  cut  away  broken  and  diseased  branches;  to  remove 
long  sprouts  of  new  growth  from  the  interior  of  the  tree,  permitting  sunlight  and 
spray  materials  to  more  easily  reach  all  parts  of  the  tree;  and  to  trim  back  tops  of 
the  trees  and  the  branches  which  extend  too  far  from  the  side  so  that  fruit  harvesting 
will  be  easier  and  branches  will  not  break  so  readily  under  their  load  of  fruit. 

All  cuts,  whether  with  pruning  shears  or  saws,  should  be  smooth  and  flush  with 
the  trunk,  a  large  branch,  or  the  juncture  with  another  branch  to  promote  healing  of 
the  cut  area  and  reduce  damage  from  insects  and  disease. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-17-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenvlew  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,  —  Receiving  three  different  grants  to  help  finance  her 
study  at  Southern  Illinois  University  this  year  is  Miss  Aliete  Uashida,  a  busy  and 
attractive  Brazilian,  of  Japanese  ancestry,  who  is  an  SIU  graduate  student  in 
secondary  education. 

The  Binational  Center  in  her  home  town  of  Curitiba  in  Parana,  Brazil,  provided 
a  travel  grant.  She  also  holds  assistantships  provided  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  New  York,  and  the  SIU  Graduate  School.  Under  these  she  works 
part-time  in  the  SIU  Latin  American  Institute  headed  by  Dr.  Albert  U.  Bork. 

After  nine  months  of  advanced  study  at  SIU,  Miss  Washida  expects  to  return  to 
Curitiba  to  teach  English  in  the  Binational  Center.  The  Center,  established  by  the 
U.  3.  Government  and  controlled  by  a  directorate  of  representatives  from  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  is  concerned  primarily  with  teaching  English  to  nationals.  It 
also  provides  an  opportunity  for  American  industrial,  technical  and  governmental 
personnel  to  study  Portuguese,  the  prevalent  language  in  Brazil. 

Miss  Washida  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Parana  in  her  home  city.  She 
majored  in  languages,  specializing  in  English.  She  speaks  English  fluently  in 
addition  to  Portuguese  and  Japanese.  She  also  reads  Spanish  with  understanding. 
Although  natives  of  Japan,  her  parents  have  lived  for  many  years  in  Brazil  where 
her  father  is  a  businessman. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-17-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  On  the  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  is  a 
fascinating  collection  of  exhibits  depicting  many  phases  of  life  around  us  —  life 
as  it  is  today,  often  hidden  and  misunderstood;  life  as  it  was  for  the  pioneer 
families  before  us,  and  life  as  it  existed  through  centuries  past. 

The  collection  is  housed  in  the  SIU  Museum,  the  only  one  in  the  state  south  of 
Springfield,  which  attracts  more  than  10,000  visitors  annually.  A  guest  registry 
lists  such  far-away  addresses  as  Dublin,  Ireland  and  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Some  40 
states  are  represented,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  Illinois,  from  Chicago  to  Cairo. 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  registry  are  childish  scrawls  which  are  difficult 
to  dicipher.  There  are  obviously  fictitious  ones,  such  as  "Jack  and  Jackie  Kennedy, 
Washington,  D.  C,"  and  "Nikita  Khrushchev,  U.S.S.R."  Occasionally,  a  visitor 
writes  a  personal  note.  Hugh  North  of  Baltimore,  in  the  flowing  penmanship  of  an 
older  generation,  noted  that  he  was  once  an  SIU  student,  entering  classes  here  in 
1892.  He  ended  his  note  with  a  word  of  congratulations  to  the  University  for  its 
growth  and  progress. 

Browsing  along  the  twisting  corridor  and  pressing  their  faces  to  the  glass 
fronts  of  display  cases,  few  visitors  realize  the  amount  of  work  that  goes  into 
preparation  of  the  exhibits. 

Russell  I.  Peithman,  curator  of  exhibits,  estimates  that  more  than  500  man-hours 
went  into  the  preparation  of  a  single  current  display.  Erected  for  the  1961  SIU 
Fine  Arts  Festival  which  has  a  theme  of  "Asia  and  the  Arts,"  the  exhibit  is  a 
unique,  full-scale  replica  of  a  Japanese  Garden.  Much  of  the  project  required 
delicate  handcraft  and  fine  art  work.  Living  plants  of  kinds  native  to  Japan  were 
selected  from  the  SIU  greenhouses  for  the  feature. 
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An  archaeological  field  trip  to  Mexico  last  fall  by  Museum  Director 
J,  Charles  Kelley  and  Jon  Loomis,  research  assistant,  returned  nearly  150  bags  of 
broken  pottery  and  more  than  400  artifacts  —  stone  axes,  carvings,  scrapers,  arrow 
heads,  beads  and  many  similar  items  —  which  must  be  studied  and  classified.  This 
work  will  take  months  to  finish. 

Forty-five  permanent  exhibits  are  featured  in  the  Museum,  ranging  from  small 
settings  with  miniature  models  to  room-sized  arrangements  of  actual  pioneer  furniture 
and  tools.  A  variety  of  temporary,  frequently  changed  displays  is  also  used. 
Featuring  such  things  as.  live  snakes  and  graphic  illustrations  of  man's  evolution, 
most  of  these  are  arranged  by  the  Museum  staff,  shown  for  a  t ime  and  then 
dismantled.  Some  are  traveling  displays  from  other  institutions. 

The  Museum  is  a  major  research  organization  for  the  University,  with  two  special 
programs  going  on  at  the  present  time.  The  Mesoamerican  Cooperative  Research 
Program  has  sponsored  a  number  of  field  trips  to  Mexico.  A  second  one,  in  which  SIU 
cooperates  with  the  state  and  federal  highway  systems  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
concentrates  on  the  archaeology  of  southern  Illinois.  Research  work  in  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  geography, history  and  anthropology  are  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  staff  of  nine,  11  part-time  student  workers  are 
employed  in  the  Museum.  They  do  secretarial  work,  catalog  items,  prepare  and 
preserve  materials,  assist  in  field  archaeological  excavations  and  help  prepare 
exhibits.  Two  students  manage  the  Museum  Shop,  where  items  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  for  sale  at  nominal  prices. 

Located  on  the  ground  floor  of  Altgeld  Hall  on  Southern's  Carbondale  campus, 
the  SIU  Museum  is  attracting  increasing  attention  as  a  center  of  extensive  collections 
in  the  fields  of  natural  and  social  science  and  other  areas.  It  is  an  ever-changing 
scene  of  interesting  and  informative  displays  of  the  dynamic  world  in  which  we  live. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-21-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  An  expert  in  printing  design  and  layout 
will  conduct  an  all-day  workshop  at  Southern  Illinois  University  March 
11,  according  to  Francis  D.  Modlin,  SIU  associate  professor  of  printing 
and  photography  who  is  coordinating  the  program. 

Edwin  Snyder,  manager  of  printing  information  for  Rand-McNally 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  will  direct  the  Fifth  Annual  SIU  Typographical 
Workshop,  which  is  designed  to  aid  newspaper  editors,  composing  room 
personnel  and  anyone  interested  in  printing. 

Snyder  has  been  art  director  at  Rand-McNally  for  20  years.  He  was 
in  charge  of  styling  typography  for  Montgomery  Ward's  mail-order  catalog 
for  three  years.  Also,  Snyder  spent  some  time  as  a  free-lance  designer, 
and  handled  typography  work  for  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Modlin  said  he  expects  about  100  persons  for  the  workshop,  which  will 
include  discussions,  illustration  slides  and  lectures.  Deadline  for 
advance  registration  is  Thursday,  March  9.  Those  wishing  to  register 
should  contact  Modlin  at  the  printing  and  photography  department, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

Fee  for  the  workshop  is  $3.  This  includes  lunch  at  Thompson  Point 
Cafeteria . 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons         ,J    )  "12   ) 22  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,  —  Southern  Illinois  University  is  one  of  four  Illinois 
schools  and  31  in  the  nation  named  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  provide  internships  in 
state  legislatures  for  selected  graduate  students. 

The  Foundation  announced  grants  totaling  $1,081,428  to  cover  half  the  costs 
involved  in  giving  some  300  U.  S.  graduate  students  actual  work  experience  with  state 
legislative  committtees  and  officials.  Respective  legislatures  are  providing  the 
remaining  funds.  Net  effect  will  be  to  give  overburdened  legislators  full-time  help 
at  cut-rate  prices.  For  the  students  selected,  it  will  mean  practical  experience 
and  stipends  of  $450  a  month  for  nine  months  to  a  year. 

A  resolution  authorizing  Illinois  participation  was  introduced  Tuesday  (Feb.  21) 
in  the  Illinois  senate.  The  action  was  merely  a  formality,  since  participating  funds 
would  come  from  money  already  appropriated  to  interim  study  groups  in  the  legislature. 

SIU,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Northwestern  University,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  form  an  equal  partnership  named  by  the  Foundation  to  receive  a  $148,068  grant. 
These  are  the  state's  only  schools  offering  doctoral  degrees  in  political  science,  the 
field  from  which  most  student* interns  would  come.  The  grant,  along  with  the  state's 
share,  will  pay  the  salaries  of  four  or  six  interns  from  these  campuses  each  year  for 
six  years.  The  program  will  be  administered  by  the  U.  of  I. 

Dr.  Orville  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  SIU  government  department  and  Southern's 
member  on  a  committee  representing  the  Illinois  schools  and  legislature,  said  there 
would  be  no  set  number  of  Internships  allotted  to  specific  schools.  "All  committee 
members  will  screen  applications  from  all  schools,  and  internships  will  be  given  to 
the  most  highly  qualified  students,  no  matter  where  they're  from,"  he  said.  Applicant; 
must  have  completed  at  least  a  year  of  graduate  study. 

First  tried  in  the  California  legislature  in  1956,  the  program  lets  interns  work 
with  committees  and  research  departments,  in  speakers'  offices  and  with  various 
officials  in  their  respective  state  capltols. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-22-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb,  —  Basic  information  in  the  use  of  the  mass  communications 
media  of  radio  and  television  will  be  given  to  ministers  of  southern  Illinois  in  an 
ecumenical  workshop  on  the  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  Thursday  (March  2), 

The  invitational  conference  will  bring  priests,  rabbis  and  pastors  of  all  faiths 
to  SIU  to  discuss  a  common  need  of  communication. 

Invitations  have  gone  out  from  the  joint  sponsors,  the  SIU  Division  of  Area 
Services  and  the  SIU  Broadcasting  Service,  to  approximately  1,500  clergymen.  The 
conference,  according  to  Richard  Uray  of  SIU,  has  been  arranged  after  repeated 
requests  to  Southern  for  help  in  this  field.  Present  plans  call  for  this  initial 
program  to  be  followed  by  yearly  sessions  that  will  extend  the  type  and  amount  of 
information  available. 

Topics  of  discussion  will  be  the  role  of  religion  in  radio  and  television,  the 
broadcasters  view  of  religious  programming,  the  clergyman's  view  of  religious 
programming  and  a  roundtable  discussion  on  the  question  "How  Should  Doctrine  Be 
Braodcast?" 

Interested  persons  are  asked  to  contact  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Broadcasting  Service,  Carbondale,  111.  No  pre- registration  is  requested  for  the 
meeting.  The  cost  will  be  $1.50  which  includes  the  price  of  the  noon-day  meal. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons     '*  ^  •  ,7  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  A  spring  vacation  tour  of  northern  and 
central  Illinois  has  been  scheduled  by  the  University  Choir  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Director  Robert  Hines  said  the  upstate  swing  March  19-23,  will  be  the 
first  for  the  Choir  in  more  than  five  years,  although  the  group  toured 
southern  Illinois  communities  two  years  ago.  Some  50  singers  from  the 
Choir's  full  complement  of  70  voices  will  be  named  for  the  tour. 

Engagements  scheduled  to  date  include  Mattoon,  Ottawa,  Evergreen  Park, 
Decatur,  Chicago,  Salem,  Olney  and  Kankakee.  The  Chicago  Rotary  Club  will 
sponsor  the  group's  appearance  in  the  Windy  City  at  a  Club  meeting. 

The  Choir,  outfitted  recently  in  new  formal  robes  and  collegiate 
blazers  for  traveling,  will  feature  on  the  tour  some  of  its  more  popular 
selections,  including  the  rousing  finale,  Ralph  Vaughn  Williams'   "0  Clap 
Your  Hands,"  as  well  as  selections  from  Bach's  "Christmas  Oratorio"  and 
the  "King  David"  oratorio  by  Honegger,  both  performed  during  the  school 
year  at  Southern. 

The  University  Brass  Ensemble  and  Madrigal  Singers  also  will  perform 
during  the  tour.  The  15-voice  Madrigal  Singers  specialize  in  European 
ballads  of  Elizabethan  times  and  appear  in  period  costume. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  One  of  the  nation's  foremost  experts  in  admiralty 
law,  Thomas  W.  Tearney  of  Chicago,  will  head  a  list  of  speakers  at  a  course  for 
barge  and  towing  industry  personnel  to  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
March  7-8. 

Sponsored  by  SIU's  newly- established  Transportation  Institute  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  the  course  is  designed  for 
active  top  management,  and  for  financial  and  legal  personnel  concerned  with  federal 
laws  applying  to  water  carriers. 

Tearney  is  from  the  law  firm  of  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaff etz  and  Masters. 
He  has  been  chief  government  prosecutor  for  the  Commander  Destroyer  Atlantic  Fleet, 
a  lecturer  at  the  United  States  Navy  School  of  Justice,  a  guest  lecturer  in  law 
at  the  USN  War  College,  serves  as  admiralty  counsel  for  the  Port  of  Chicago, 
served  as  legislative  counsel  for  the  70th  and  71st  Illinois  General  Assemblies, 
and  lectured  in  admiralty  and  maritime  law  at  the  Admiralty  Institute,  John  Marshall 
Law  School,  Chicago. 

A  banker  nationally  known  for  his  work  with  the  barge  and  towing  industry 
also  will  be  on  the  program.  M.  L.  Funderburk,  Houma,  La.,  president  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  past  president  of  the  Louisiana  Bankers 
Association,  has  served  on  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  was  an  active  leader  in  a  $3,400,000  bond  issue  in  Houma  through  which  a 
navigation  canal  connecting  the  city  with  the  Gulf  is  being  constructed. 

The  cost  of  the  two-day  course  is  $50,  including  housing,  meals,  banquet,  and 
conference  supplies. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  2-27-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  —  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  and  six  other 
Southern  Illinois  University  administrators  will  represent  CIU  at  the 
Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education  March  5-8  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Stella  Collins  of  West  Frankfort,  a  member  of  the  SIU 
board  of  trustees,  will  also  attend  as  a  representative  of  the  governing 
body. 

The  SIU  faculty  members  include  Dr.  John  E.  Grinnell,  vice-president 
for  operation  of  the  Carbondale  campus;  Dr.  George  H.  Hand,  chairman  of 
the  higher  education  department;  Dr.  William  T.  Going,  dean  of  the 
Southwestern  Illinois  campus;  Dr.  Milton  B*  Byrd,  associate  dean  of  the 
Southwestern  Illinois  campus;  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  administrative 
assistant  to  President  Morris,  and  Dr.  Gerald  J.  T.  Runkle,  associate 
professor  of  humanities  at  the  Southwestern  Illinois  campus. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  A  practical  approach  to  a  wide  variety  of 
newspaper  management  problems  will  be  presented  by  experts  in  the  field  at  a 
Weekly  Newspaper  Management  Conference  at  Southern  Illinois  University  this 
summer,  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  journalism  department,  has 
announced. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  throughout  the  United  States  to  attract  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  to  the  meeting,  to  be  held  July  2-8.  It  will  be 
limited  to  60  persons. 

Directed  by  Robert  Shaw,  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Communications  in  Seattle,  the  conference 
will  include  on  its  faculty  some  nationally-known  figures. 

Among  them  will  be  Warren  Grieb,  New  York,  general  manager  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives;  Marion  Krehbiel,  Kansas  newspaper  broker; 
Joe  G.  Terry,  Chicago,  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Division  of  Wolf  and  Co.; 
Edward  Arnold,  editor  of  Linotype  News  and  typography  specialist  from 
Syracuse  University,  and  CO.  Bennett,  Chicago,  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation. 

There  will  be  small  group  conferences  dealing  with  specific  problems 
of  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper,  including  such  topics  as  Photography; 
Local,  National  and  Classified  Advertising;  Retail  Display  Advertising; 
Community  Leadership;  Typography  and  Newspaper  Design;  Taxes  and  Insurance; 
Cost  Accounting;  Inventory,  and  Newspaper  Evaluations. 

Interested  persons  wishing  additional  details  may  write  to  Dr.  Long, 
department  of  journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  More  than  100  industries,  businesses,  agencies  and 
educational  groups  will  seek  employes  through  Southern  Illinois  University's 
Placement  Service  this  winter,  according  to  Director  Roye  R.  Bryant, 

The  winter  schedule  shows  companies  from  13  states  as  far  apart  as  California 
and  New  York,  and  government  officials  from  the  District  of  Columbia  coming  to 
interview  prospects. 

"And  the  list  is  being  constantly  revised  to  accommodate  new  interviewers 
throughout  the  term,"  Bryant  said. 

"Students  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  if  they're  graduating  'far  off,'  the 
companies  don't  want  to  talk  to  them  at  this  early  date,"  Dr.  Bryant  commented. 
"The  truth  is,  they  want  to  talk  to  graduates  whether  they'll  finish  in  March, 
June  or  August.  Most  of  these  interviewers  visit  here  only  once  a  year." 

Showing  the  diversity  of  types  of  graduates  being  sought,  here  are  some 
of  those  scheduled  to  come  to  Southern  this  quarter: 

International  Business  Machines,  seeking  business,  applied  science  and  math 
majors  for  marketing  and  data  processing  positions;  General  American  Life  Insurance, 
looking  for  trainees  in  actuarial  sciences,  mortgage  loan,  agency  management, 
group  underwriting  and  group  administration  program;  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co., 
looking  for  agriculture  and  business  seniors;  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  seeking  liberal  arts  and  business  administration  majors  for  banking 
management  training  programs;  U.  S.  Air  Force  Aeronautical  Chart  &  Information 
Center,  seeking  seniors  for  positions  in  cartography,  air  navigation  and  geodetic 
positions;  U.  S.  Air  Force,  for  overseas  teaching  assignments;  American  Airlines, 
wanting  young  ladies  for  flight  stewardess  training,  and  the  Bank  of  America, 
looking  for  bank  management  trainees. 

-  Ik  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-2-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  391  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

A  FIGHTING  IRISHMAN 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  name  of  Michael  K.  Lawler,  a  Gallatin  County  farmer,  would  be  high  on 
any  list  of  the  colorful  figures  that  southern  Illinois  sent  to  the  Civil  War. 
Born  in  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  1814,  Lawler  came  with  his  parents  to  America 
in  1816  and  to  Gallatin  County  in  1819.  In  September,  1837,  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  John  Crenshaw,  builder  of  the  "Old  Slave  House"  and  operator  of  the 
salt  works  at  Nigger  Spring. 

Records  indicate  that  Lawler  was  a  reasonably  prosperous  farmer.  He  also 
was  interested  in  other  businesses  including  contracting  for  and  selling 
merchandise.  Lawler  showed  an  early  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  leader 
of  a  group  known  as  the  "Vigilantes, "  formed  to  oppose  the  activities  of  the 
"Regulators"  who  organized  to  'regulate1  the  activities  of  Negroes,  both  free  and 
bound. 

In  1841  Lawler  organized  a  company  of  Illinois  militia  and  was  commissioned  as 
its  captain.  Some  think  that  he  hoped  to  use  these  troops  to  suppress  the 
Regulators.  Just  one  year  later,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general  of 
Illinois  Militia,  but  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  title. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  Lawler  recruited  Company  "G"  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteers,  which  was  sent  by  steamer  to  New  Orleans  and  on  to 
Mexico.  Sketchy  records  show  that  their  most  deadly  conflicts  were  with  reptiles, 
dysentery,  fever,  measles  and  mosquitos  rather  than  with  Mexicans.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  Lawler  returned  to  his  farm  in  Gallatin  County. 

-  more  - 
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Lawler  began  to  recruit  troops  again  as  soon  as  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  His 
regiment,  which  became  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  was  taken  into  service  at  Camp 
Douglas  near  Anna  in  May,  1861,  by  U.  S.  Grant,  who  was  then  a  captain.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  regiment,  with  Lawler  as  colonel,  was  moved  to  the  Mound  City 
shipyards  and  then  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  took  part  in  several  expeditions. 

Though  the  colonel  had  much  enthusiasm  for  the  military  he  appears  at  first 
to  have  lacked  knowledge  concerning  army  practices  as  well  as  ability  to  organize 
and  discipline.  Capt.  D.  H.  Brush,  who  later  was  to  become  colonel  of  the  regiment 
said  of  Lawler  in  a  journal  he  kept  that  "the  bump  of  order  is  very  slightly 
developed  in  his  cranium." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons,  Lawler  maintained  a  sorry  standard  of 
discipline,  though  perhaps  not  much  worse  than  that  of  other  volunteer  regiments 
commanded  by  other  colonels  who  were  equipped  with  little  beyond  ambition. 

Lawler 's  mistakes,  omissions  and  indiscretions  came  to  sharp  attention  when 
one  of  the  enlisted  men  of  Captain  Cruse' s  Company  "G"  shot  and  killed  a  comrade 
at  about  2  a.m.  on  Sept.  30,  1861.  Ordinarily  such  an  offense  would  have  been 
dealt  with  promptly  by  a  court  martial.  Instead,  Lawler  tried  to  turn  the  case 
over  to  civil  authorities.  They  fearing  that  all  soldier  witnesses  would  be  gone 
before  court  would  convene  three  months  later,  refused  to  accept  responsibility. 

Lawler  then  turned  the  offender  over  to  his  company  for  trial  and  judgment. 
A  jury  of  12  men  was  selected  and  a  trial  (more  of  a  kangaroo  court)  was  held. 
The  accused  was  adjudged  guilty  of  murder  and  accordingly  sentenced  to  death.  The 
convicted  man  was  hanged  in  the  woods  just  north  of  town  at  8:01  on  the  morning  of 
Oct.  2.  Just  or  unjust,  the  affair  at  least  had  the  virtue  of  promptness. 

This  did  not  end  Lawler *s  troubles,  but  rather  tended  to  consolidate  them. 

A  number  of  charges  were  filed  against  him  and  he  was  brought  before  a  court 

martial.  He  was  found  guilty  of  several  items  on  a  long  list  of  charges  and 

sentenced  to  dismissal  from  the  army,  but  General  Halleck  reviewed  the  findings  of 

the  military  court  and  set  them  aside.  Col.  Lawler  was  restored  to  duty  on 

Jan.  8  and  told  to  "resume  his  sword." 

-  more  - 
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Lawler  proved  to  be  a  fighting  officer  and  went  on  to  win  distinction.  For 
gallantry  in  action  he  was  made  a  "brigade  commander.  He  led  wild  attacks  at 
numerous  places  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Donelson.  No  one  questioned  his 
bravery  nor  the  alacrity  with  which  he  grasped  a  chance  to  strike  effectively. 
His  whole  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  in  his  advice:  "If  you  see  a  head,  hit  it." 
General  Grant  said  of  him,  "When  it  comes  to  just  plain  hard  fighting,  I  would 
rather  trust  Old  Mike  Lawler  than  any  of  them." 

Lawler  was  an  enormous  man,  some  saying  he  weighed  about  300  pounds.  He 
dressed  informally,  wearing  a  checked  blue  shirt  and  blue  woolen  trousers  tucked 
into  high-topped  boots.  A  gilt  band  on  his  white  hat  was  about  the  only  mark  to 
indicate  he  was  an  officer. 

Lawler  left  the  service  on  Aug.  11,  1865.  He  died  at  his  home  near  Equality 
on  July  26,  1882,  and  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  there  on  Sept.  25,  1913. 
A  simple  marker  is  at  his  grave  in  Hickory  Hill  Cemetery  a  short  way  from  the 
place  where  State  Routes  1  and  13  cross  east  of  Equality. 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS    SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  expensive  machinery  in  modern  farming, 
farmers  soon  either  find  themselves  with  a  large  investment  in  equipment  or 
cannot  muster  the  financial  resources  to  buy  needed  machinery.  Consequently, 
Dr.  William  Herr,  Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural  economist, 
suggests  that  renting  the  machinery  or  using  custom  hire  service  may  become 
more  prevalent  in  farming. 

Renting  equipment  is  a  common  practice  in  many  businesses  today,  but  so 
far  has  been  used  only  sparingly  on  the  farm.  The  greatest  single  benefit 
that  farmers  could  get  from  leasing  farm  equipment  would  be  to  reduce  high 
capital  investment.  Next  to  real  estate,  machinery  represents  the  largest 
investment  in  farming  and  the  price  tags  on  most  machines  seem  to  go  higher. 

A  number  of  problems  still  must  be  worked  out  before  leasing  equipment 
will  be  a  substantial  factor  in  the  farm  equipment  industry,  but  both  dealers 
and  farmers  can  reap  some  benefits  from  the  practice. 

Besides  enabling  the  full-time  farmer  to  keep  his  investment  in  machinery 
down,  the  farm  that  provides  custom  hire  and  leasing  services  also  can  serve 
the  small  and  part-time  farm  operators  who  cannot  afford  to  own  the  machinery. 
They  must  depend  on  custom  hire  work  to  get  their  farming  job  done.  Other 
farmers  may  use  such  services  in  emergency  situations,  such  as  when  they  get 
behind  with  their  farm  work. 

Rental  and  leasing  rates  can  be  expected  to  vary  rather  widely,  Herr 
says,  but  where  used  there  is  indication  of  cost  advantages  over  custom 
operations.  For  example,  if  a  hay  baler  is  owned  by  the  farm  operator,  the 
cost  per  bale  will  range  from  more  than  15  cents  a  bale  to  less  than  seven  cents, 
depending  on  the  volume  baled  each  year.   If  the  farmer  bales  from  5,000  to 
7,500  bales  annually,  the  cost  will  be  less  than  the  typical  custom  rate  of 
10  cents  a  bale.  However,  baler  leasing  costs  may  compare  favorably  with  the 
lower  rate  in  using  farm-ovraed  equipment.  —  am  — 
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Carbondale,  Illinois 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Southern  Illinois  University  has  plans  on  the 
drawing  boards  for  an  18- story  women's  dormitory. 

The  structure,  housing  300  students,  would  be  part  of  a  housing  project 
that  also  would  include  nine  four-story  residence  halls  for  1,000  men. 
Financing  would  be  through  a  $10.5  million  federal  loan  which  already  has 
met  preliminary  approval. 

Architect  Charles  Pulley  explained  the  reasons  for  the  skyscraping 
design: 

"We  feel  that  we  can  economize  with  a  high-rise  structure,  both  in 

I  dollars  and  land.  While  we  have  more  land  than  many  universities,  we 
could  use  up  a  great  deal  of  it  trying  to  place  1,800  students  in  a  number 
of  smaller  buildings." 

To  be  known  as  University  Park,  the  residence  hall  complex  will  go 
up  on  a  site  east  of  the  main  campus  which  is  presently  occupied  by  Dowdell 
Halls,  a  group  of  wartime  barracks  converted  to  men's  dormitories.  If 

(financing  is  secured,  construction  would  begin  next  year.  Partial 
occupancy  would  be  possible  late  in  1963. 

Pulley  said  completion  of  University  Park,  along  with  an  $8.1  million 
housing  program  now  underway,  would  satisfy  SIU's  most  urgent  student 
housing  needs  "for  some  time  to  come." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  ~  An  all-orchestral  program  will  be  presented  by 
the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  in  its  third  concert  of  the  season  here  Tuesday 
(March  7)  night.  Open  to  the  public  without  admission,  the  concert  will  begin 
at  8:15  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium. 

Conductor  Carmine  Ficocelli  has  selected  three  full  symphonic  works  for  the 
program.  It  will  open  with  J.  S.  Bach's  "Fugue  in  G  minor"  —  the  "Little  Fugue"  — 
transcribed  for  symphony  by  Lucien  Calliet.  Second  selection  will  be  Haydn's 
"Militaire"  Symphony  and  the  post- intermission  finale  will  be  the  "New  World" 
Symphony  by  Antonin  Dvorak.  Robert  Forman,  SIU  faculty  member,  will  be  English 
horn  soloist  in  the  Dvorak  work. 

A  volunteer  organization  partially  supported  by  SIU's  music  department  and 
Division  of  Area  Services,  the  68-piece  Symphony  is  now  in  its  13th  concert 
season.  Membership  includes  many  area  residents  who  have  been  part-time  musicians 
or  music  educators  most  of  their  lives,  such  as  Violinist  A.  E.  Etherton  of  Benton, 
flutist  Herman  Sims  of  Royalton,  and  Principal  Bassist  Melvin  Seiner,  Du  Quoin 
High  School  music  director  who  once  turned  down  a  top  position  away  from  the 
region  just  so  he  could  continue  playing  with  the  Symphony.  Rehearsals  are  held 
each  Tuesday  night  from  October  through  May  and  the  only  recompense  for  members 
is  the  fun  they  get  out  of  performing. 

Ficocelli,  now  in  his  fourth  season  at  the  Orchestra's  helm,  also  conducts 
the  Southern  Illinois  Youth  Symphony  and  the  "Sinfonietta, "  a  smaller  group  made 
up  of  select  musicians  from  the  Orchestra. 

-  pb  - 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Bids  will  be  called  in  April  4  for 
construction  of  six  small  residence  halls  in  an  organized  group  housing 
development  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Completion  of  the  new  units  will  add  housing  for  270  fraternity 
and  sorority  students  to  the  existing  nine-building  development  where 
405  students  now  live.  The  new  units  will  be  similar  in  design  to  those 
already  occupied  —  two  story  residence  halls,  each  housing  45  persons, 
with  a  lounge  and  individual  study  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  a 
communal  dormitory  on  the  second. 

The  small  group  addition  is  the  third  and  final  phase  of  a  three-part 
housing  program  now  underway  under  federal  and  private  loans  totaling 
$0.1  million.  Contracts  have  already  been  let  on  nine  more  apartment 
buildings  in  the  Southern  Hills  apartment  project  for  married  students 
and  five  additional  residence  halls  for  600  students  in  the  Thompson 
Point  residence  halls  area. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Dr.  Melvin  Fox*ler,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Museum  curator  of  North  American  archaeology,  will  begin  a  two  months'  leave 
Sunday  (March  12)  to  participate  in  a  cooperative  archaeological  research  project 
in  the  Puebla,  Mexico,  area  southeast  of  Mexico  City. 

Fowler  will  supervise  cave  excavations  in  a  cooperative  program  headed  by 
Richard  MacNeish  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada  at  Ottawa  for  the 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  Andover,  Mass.  MacNeish 's  work  includes  support 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Fowler's  extensive  experience  in  rock  shelter  excavations  in  Illinois  has 
led  to  his  association  with  the  expedition  in  Mexico.  The  archaeological  site 
includes  dry  caves  whose  habitation  dates  back  to  about  5,000  B.  C.   Fowler's 
chief  concern  will  be  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  agricultural  food 
plants,  especially  maize,  in  this  early  period.  Dryness  of  the  caves  in  the 
Mexican  site  has  fostered  good  preservation  of  such  plant  remains  through  the 
centuries,  Fowler  says. 
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ATTENTION:   CHURCH  PAGE  EDITORS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Ever  since  the  time  Adam  hid  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  pretended  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  man  has  been  having  communication 
trouble.  This  was  the  keynote  theme  for  the  first  annual  Southern  Illinois 
Religious  Radio-Television  Conference  Friday  (March  2)  on  the  campus  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

The  conference,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  was  devised  in  an  effort  to 
help  southern  Illinois  clergyman  use  mass  communication  media  and  was  sponsored  by 
the  SIU  Division  of  Area  Services  and  the  Broadcasting  Service  of  the  university. 
Ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  joined  with  laymen  of  the  communication  field  in  an 
effort  to  find  common  solutions  for  problems  now  existing  in  programming  of 
religious  programs.  Keynoter  Tedd  Lott,  radio  production  director  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  said  that  "every  minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day,  somewhere, 
a  religious  program  is  being  broadcast,"  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  clergyman  to 
see  that  the  formats  of  such  shows  are  not  only  acceptable  but  inspiring.  "The 
present  day  minister  is  a  public  relations  expert  and  a  promotion  man,  and  he 
must  use  the  means  of  mass  communication  to  reach  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
enter  the  church  doors  and  its  organizations."  Lott  cited  statistics  to  show  that 
in  many  areas  only  about  one- third  of  the  population  attends  church  regularly. 
The  rest  must  be  reached  by  some  other  methods,  he  said,  and  radio  is  one  of  the 
most  accessible. 

The  conference  also  dealt  with  television  programming  but  only  lightly. 

Conference-goers  felt  that  present  programming  costs  for  the  media  are  much  higher 

than  most  churches  can  expend.  Some  50  clergymen  from  all  over  Southern  Illinois 

heard  speaker  after  speaker  on  the  day  long  program  emphasize  that  present  day 
religious  programming  is  not  good,  with  the  exception  of  denomination- -produced 
programs,  and  that  ministers  in  small  towns  should  use  to  best  advantage  what  time 
they  are  alotted.  Problems  discussed  included  length  of  programs,  make-up  of 
programs  and  presentation  of  the  materials.  —  more  — 
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Program  participants  beside  Lott  included  Fran  Booton,  program  director  of 
radio  station  WFRX  in  West  Frankfort,  111.;  Rev.  Fr.  Barry  Jones,  pastor  of  Holy 
Family  Catholic  Church,  Cahokia;  L.  I-I.  Moore,  associate  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Baptist  State  Association;  Rabbi  Bernard  Lipnik  of  Congregation  B'nai 
Amoona  of  St,  Louis;  Rev.  Fr.  Robert  Hutsch  of  Carbondale's  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Catholic  Church;  Don  Michel,  station  manager  of  radio  station  IJRAJ,  Anna; 
Rev.  John  Turner,  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church,  Cart ervi lie,  and 
Rev.  Malcolm  Gillespie  and  Rev.  John  Harris,  directors  of  SIU  student  foundations 
and  university  personnel. 

Complete  copies  of  the  proceedings  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Broadcasting 
Service,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenviev  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Collegiate  debaters  from  some  20  Illinois  campuses 
will  converge  on  Southern  Illinois  University  next  weekend  (March  10-11)  for  the 
annual  running  of  the  Illinois  State  Intercollegiate  Tournament. 

Jack  Parker,  SIU  debate  coach  and  president  of  the  Illinois  Intercollegiate 
Debate  League,  said  an  estimated  40  debate  twosomes  will  compete  in  the  seven 
rounds  of  competition,  alternating  negative  and  affirmative  positions.  Debating 
will  be  in  men's  and  women's  divisions,  with  trophies  going  to  the  top  winners  in 
both.  Certificates  will  go  to  the  best  individual  speakers. 

The  University  of  Illinois  and  Bradley,  tied  for  the  men's  division 
championship  last  year,  will  be  back  to  defend.  Illinois,  Illinois  State, 
Loyola  and  Northwestern  shared  women's  honors  last  year.  Among  other  schools 
expected  to  be  on  hand  are  Eastern,  Greenville,  Augustana,  Lake  Forest,  Mundelein, 
Wheat on,  and  the  host  school. 

All  debates,  at  University  School,  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Individual 
rounds  are  scheduled  for  2  p.m.,  3:30  p.m.,  5  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  and 
8:30  a.m.,  10  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m.  Saturday.  Schedules  of  pairings  will  be 
available  at  tournament  headquarters,  the  lobby  of  Furr  Auditorium  (University 
School).  An  awards  banquet  will  be  at  1  p.m.  in  University  Cafeteria,  with 
SIU  debater  Kent  Brandon,  Carbondale,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Southern '8  tournament  entries  will  be  the  teams  of  Dick  Fulkerson, 
Michael  Morris,  both  of  Carbondale,  and  Philip  Wander,  Bloomington  (705  East 
Washington)-Glenn  Huisinga,  Calumet  City  (1265  River  Drive)  in  the  men's 
division.  Women's  division  entries  are  Sharon  Loveless,  Mattoon  (1208  Charleston)* 
Barbara  Ellmore,  Eaaton,  and  Carol  Barrlnger,  Glenview  (430  Wilmette- Esther  Hays, 
Macedonia. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-6-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  --  Given  expected  funds,  Southern  Illinois  University 
will  begin  construction  this  year  on  two  major  educational  buildings,  a  power  plant 
expansion  and  possibly  a  multiple-story  addition  to  Morris  Library,  J.  Uard  Barnes, 
president  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Illinois  Education  Association,  told  more 
than  100  members  of  the  Division's  delegate  assembly  at  SIU  Monday  night.  Barnes 
is  superintendent  of  Eldorado  High  School. 

The  program  x*as  arranged  by  a  committee  named  last  fall  to  study  SIU  building 
plans.  In  the  absence  of  committee  chairman  Russell  Malan,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  Harrisburg,  Horace  Brown,  Gallatin  County  superintendent  of  schools, 
called  for  a  detailed  report  from  Charles  Pulley,  University  architect,  following 
a  general  outline  of  plans  by  Barnes. 

Barnes  pointed  out  that  hopes  for  the  above  projects  and  others  hinge  on  state 
appropriations  from  the  SIU  share  of  Universities'  Bond  Issue  funds,  expected  to  be 
about  $28,000,000  for  the  Carbondale  campus. 

Pulley  said  one  of  two  top  priority  items  among  projects  in  blueprint  stage 
is  a  College  of  Education  Building.  Education  classrooms  and  offices  now  are  spread 
out  in  temporary  barracks,  former  residences  and  other  buildings  all  over  the  campus. 
Construction  of  a  Clinical  Center  adjacent  to  the  Educational  Building  will  depend 
on  acquisition  of  "outside"  funds.  The  present  Clinical  Center  serves  students 
and  adult  clients  in  a  two-story  house  ill-adapted  to  physically  handicapped  persons. 

Bids  also  will  be  sought  early  on  a  Physical  Education-Military  Training 
Building,  an  addition  to  the  power  plant  and  a  third  floor  and  four-story  tower 
addition  to  Morris  Library,  Pulley  reported.  The  physical  education  and  athletic 
departments  at  SIU  are  administered  by  the  College  of  Education. 

-  more  - 
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Other  buildings  planned  from  bond  issue  funds  will  be  a  $4,250,000  unit  to 
house  the  Physics  department  and  the  Industrial  Education  and  Applied  Science 
department;  a  $3,250,000  School  of  Communications  classroom  building  and  an 
unspecialized  classroom  unit  estimated  at  $3,250,000. 

Also  high  on  priority  lists  is  a  complete  renovation  of  45-year  old  chryock 
Auditorium,  including  new  seats,  curtains,  stage  and  equipment,  stairways,  and 
classrooms. 

Pulley  said  possible  construction  of  a  field  house  is  not  contemplated  before 
1970  or  1975. 

The  College  of  Education  will  adjoin  existing  University  School  (kindergarten 
through  high  school)  on  the  west  and  will  be  a  multiple-story  building,  housing  all 
offices  and  classrooms  for  the  College.  Estimated  cost  is  $4  million. 

The  Physical  Education-Military  Training  building,  estimated  at  $3,500,000, 
will  be  a  dome-shaped  arena  structure  with  a  wing  for  offices,  classrooms  and 
locker  rooms.  If  a  summer  start  is  possible,  the  building  could  be  completed  by 
fall  of  1963. 

Seating  capacity  will  make  possible  for  the  first  time  the  holding  of  area-wide 
mass-meetings  and  public  school  events  such  as  the  spring  musical  festival  with 
3,000  participants,  now  held  outdoors  but  frequently  cancelled  because  of  weather. 

The  first  stage  will  include  a  basketball  floor  with  seating  provided  for 
10,000  in  contrast  to  the  1,200  capacity  of  the  present  gymnasium,  Pulley  explained. 
Capacity  for  arena-type  events  will  be  7,300;  for  platform  events,  12,000,  and  for 
exhibitions  utilizing  both  the  floor  and  the  concourse,  2,300.  Areas  will  be 
provided  for  12  physical  education  classes. 

Largest  assembly  hall  now  on  the  campus  seats  1,700  and  will  not  hold  the 
freshman  class. 
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The  dome* 8  wing  will  house  offices  for  the  departments  of  health  education 
and  men's  physical  education  as  well  as  athletics  and  intramurals .  Three  classrooms, 
a  seminar  room  and  two  research  laboratories  also  will  be  in  the  wing.  Lockers 
and  showers,  trainers'  rooms,  equipment  storage  and  AFROTC  storage  space  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Library  addition,  stage  two  of  the  planned  three-stage  structure  first 
occupied  in  1957,  will  include  a  complete  third  floor  and  a  tower  reaching  four 
floors  above  the  main  entrance.  The  third  floor  and  remaining  half  of  the  still- 
unfinished  second  floor  will  be  completed,  but  only  the  shell  of  the  tower  will  go 
up.  Estimated  cost  is  $3  million.  The  library  is  so  constructed  that  the  building 
may  eventually  be  expanded  to  a  total  of  six  floors,  including  the  basement. 

A  $900,000  addition  to  the  power  plant  would  include  two  high  pressure  steam 
generators  boosting  campus  heating  capacity  from  99,000  to  226,000  pounds  of 
8 team  per  hour.  Honey  for  it  was  approved  last  biennium,  but  the  funds  have  not 
been  released,  Pulley  said. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-6-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  A  top-ranking  scholar  and  a  businessman  have 
united  their  efforts  in  fulfilling  one  of  the  final  presidential  requests  of 
George  Washington. 

The  two  men,  Dr.  Edgar  Wesley,  distinguished  visiting  professor  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  Oscar  Steiner,  president  of  Community  Apartments  Inc., 
builder  of  group  housing,  have  joined  a  long  line  of  famous  Americans  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  Washington's  wish  carried  out. 

In  one  of  his  last  messages  to  Congress,  the  first  president  suggested 
establishment  of  a  University  of  the  United  States.  His  plan  was  amplified  by 
a  bequest  he  left  to  support  the  institution  he  proposed  and,  after  his  retirement, 
at  least  seven  of  the  following  presidents  took  up  the  plea. 

Benjamin  Rush,  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  1788,  presented  the 
cause  to  the  public  by  stating  "We  shall  never  restore  public  credit  ...  revive  our 
commerce,  until  we  remove  the  ignorance  and  prejudices,  change  the  habits  of  our 
citizens,  and  this  can  never  be  done  until  we  inspire  them." 

J>!gv.,  almost  200  years  later,  education  and  business  are  linking  hands  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  a  nationwide  committee  to  work  toward  the  long  dreamed  of  university. 

The  matter  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  some  60  times,  but  neither  house 
has  ever  voted  on  proposed  bills.  Yet,  Wesley  and  Steiner  feel  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  to  actuate  the  plans  Washington  made. 

"America  as  a  world  leader  needs  men  trained  in  government,  diplomacy,  arts 
and  sciences  more  than  ever,"  Wesley  says.  He  is  calling  for  major  educators 
and  men  prominent  in  national  affairs  to  study  the  proposed  institution  and  cooperate 
in  its  founding. 
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Wesley  and  Steiner  have  united  in  stating  that  many  former  obstacles  to  the 
building  of  such  a  university  have  been  removed.  Former  objections  of  federal 
intervention  in  education,  arguments  from  existing  universities  and  discussion  of 
need  have  all  been  met  and  overcome.  Today  inertia  is  the  major  roadblock,  says 
Wesley,  not  opposition. 

The  university,  as  envisioned  by  Washington  and  proposed  by  Wesley  and 
Steiner,  would  be  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  between  the  Interior  Building  and 
the  Congressional  Library,  and  preferably  near  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It 
would  be  created  and  supported  by  the  government  and  admit  only  graduate  students 
of  exceptional  ability. 

Permanent  faculty  appointments  would  be  made  to  top-ranking  scholars  and 
temporary  appointments  to  fill  positions  when  need  occurs  and  such  men  are 
available. 

Wesley  has  authored  a  book  on  the  subject  of  the  national  university  in 
which  he  gives  several  reasons  for  its  imminent  establishment.  Goals  it  would 
fulfill,  according  to  Wesley:  to  help  maintain  and  support  democarcy;  furnish 
proper  leadership  in  the  fields  of  education  and  government  service;  popularize 
the  scientific  spirit  and  scholarship;  plan,  coordinate  and  prosecute  research; 
study  interstate  and  national  problems;  study  international  problems;  promote  good 
will;  stimulate  the  academic  life  of  other  universities,  and  serve  as  a  memorial 
to  George  Washington. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-0-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6080  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  The  Egyptian,  student  semi-weekly  newspaper  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  will  begin  its  42nd  year  in  1961-62  as  a  four-times- 
a-week  morning  tabloid,  it  was  announced  today. 

"This  is  the  first  step  toward  giving  full  daily  service  for  the  entire 
University  community,"  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
said. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  journalism  department  is  to  assume  responsibility 
in  a  working  relationship  with  the  Journalism  Council,  comprised  of  representatives 
of  University  students,  faculty  and  administration. 

The  department  also  is  in  process  of  obtaining  printing  equipment,  making 
possible  production  of  the  daily  offset  paper. 

"In  my  opinion,"  Long  said,  "this  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  entire  campus  and 
paves  the  way  for  making  available  an  outlet  for  all  elements  of  the  University  — 
its  faculty,  students,  staff,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University." 

It  is  contemplated,  Long  said,  that  staff  additions  in  the  journalism 
department  will  be  necessitated,  and  journalism  laboratories  will  be  reorganized 
in  order  that  staff  and  students  will  be  available  every   day  to  produce  the  next 
morning's  paper. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-9-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS       SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

The  time  has  arrived  in  southern  Illinois  for  setting  out  strawberry  plants 
to  start  new  beds  for  next  yearTs  production,  according  to  Dr.  James  B.  Mowry, 
superintendent  of  the  cooperative  Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  The  University  of  Illinois  shares  in  the  station1 s 
operation. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  working  condition 
in  the  spring.  Strawberries  do  best  in  soil  that  contains  a  rather  high  amount 
of  organic  matter  so  that  it  holds  moisture  and  does  not  pack  down.  Fertilizer 
should  be  added  according  to  needs  determined  by  soil  tests.  The  plants  require 
a  high  level  of  phosphorus  for  good  fruit  production  but  need  only  an  average 
amount  of  nitrogen. 

If  berries  are  to  be  planted  on  an  area  that  was  in  grass  sod  the  previous 
year,  the  soil  should  be  treated  with  chlordane  insecticide  to  kill  grubs  which 
damage  the  berry  plant  roots.  Most  commercial  berry  producers  grow  a  cultivated 
crop,  such  as  soybeans,  for  a  year  or  two  before  planting  a  field  of  strawberries. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  will  find  it  desirable  to  pay  a  little  more  for  plants 
which  are  certified  as  virus  disease-free.  These  produce  more  vigorous  plants 
and  stay  in  production  longer. 

Eased  on  variety  tests  at  the  Station,  Mowry  suggests  the  following  varieties 
for  southern  Illinois  plantings:  Tennessee  Beauty,  Dixieland,  Surecrop,  Pocahontas 
and  Earlidawn.  Season  of  maturity,  fruit  yield,  uniformity,  attractiveness,  firm- 
ness and  quality  are  considered  in  making  the  recommendations.  He  recommends 
Earlidawn  to  replace  Blakemore  which  has  been  widely  grown  in  the  area  for  commercial 
purposes.  Dixieland  and  Surecrop  are  midseason  varieties  with  above  average  desir- 
able qualities,  Pocahontas  and  Tennessee  Beauty  mature  a  little  later.  Gardeners 
may  want  to  plant  a  few  of  two  or  three  varieties  to  spread  out  the  fruiting 
season,  -am- 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  ,  J  -  9  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  392  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

MOUND  CITY  AND  THE  SHIP  WAYS 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Almost  from  the  time  when  white  men  first  come  to  southern  Illinois,  there 
have  been  repeated  dreams  of  building  a  great  city  at  or  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  groups  dreaming  of  a 
city-to-be  was  the  Emporium  Real  Estate  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Cincinnati. 

This  company  began  bravely  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000  and  high  hopes 
They  platted  a  town  and  called  it  Emporium  City.  Afterwards  it  became  a  part  of 
Mound  City.  They  began  building  a  dozen  great  warehouses  alongside  the  Ohio. 
They  also  constructed  some  dwellings,  a  pottery  and  a  large  foundry,  then  the 
boat  yards  often  locally  referred  to  as  "The  Ways." 

The  town  boomed  for  a  while  and  some  town  lots  sold  for  as  much  as  $130  a 
front  foot.  The  foundry,  used  as  a  storage  place  for  ammunition,  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  in  1863.  The  pottery  closed.  Three  warehouses  and  a  part  of 
"The  Ways"  —  much  changed  and  looking  forlorn  —  remains. 

The  remnant  of  this  once  bustling  boat  yard  is  on  the  river  side  of  the 
levee  at  the  south  edge  of  town,  not  visible  from  the  highway.  Few  people  visit 
it  though  the  approach  is  not  difficult.  Most  persons  seeing  it  are  those  on 
passing  river  craft.  It  still  is  a  busy  place  but  not  nearly  so  busy  as  it  was 
during  Civil  War  days  when  more  than  1,500  men  were  regularly  employed. 

Three  iron  clads  were  completely  built  here  and  armor  plate  was  added  to 
numerous  river  steamers  to  make  them  into  gunboats.  It  also  was  the  repair 
depot  for  boats  damaged  in  battle  or  accident. 
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Reading  a  little  ~ook  that  is  the  old  docking  regxAer  of  the  yard  is  like 
calling  the  roll  of  the  river  flotilla  that  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
conflict.  The  first  "gunboat"  named  on  this  register  was  the  Tyler,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  there  on  Sept.  23,  1860.  The  Tyler  seems  to  have  been  rather 
fortunate  since  it  did  not  come  to  "The  Ways"  again  until  Aug.  13,  1863.  The 
second  gunboat  listed  was  the  New  Era,  which  docked  on  Oct.  20,  1860  and  left 
three  days  later. 

The  first  armed  vessel  to  come  to  "The  Ways"  after  hostilities  began  was 
the  gunboat  Pittsburgh  which  docked  on  Feb.  21,  1862,  and  left  the  next  day. 
The  Pittsburgh  was  back  on  July  15,  1862,  to  spend  five  days. 

The  Ran  East  Port  came  first  on  April  4,  1862,  and  stayed  until  July  11. 
It  next  returned  and  was  recorded  as  the  "Gunboat"  East  Port  on  Dec.  18,  1862. 
Its  third  visit  of  about  four  months  extended  from  Feb.  20,  until  June  17,  1863. 
The  Little  Rebel  came  first  on  March  8,  1863  as  a  steamer.  On  its  second  visit, 
May  7,  1863,  it  was  Gun  Boat  Little  Rebel.  Its  last  recorded  visit  was  of 
The  Steamer  Little  Rebel  from  March  8,  1866,  to  March  21,  1866,  evidently  being 
changed  back  from  a  gunboat  to  a  river  steamer  once  more. 

If  the  rumor  of  a  German  submarine  on  the  Mississippi  in  World  War  I  had 
been  true,  it  would  not  have  been  the  first  one  reported.  The  docking  register 
shows  that  Submarine  No.  12  was  at  "The  Ways"  from  July  16,  1863,  until  Aug.  3,1863. 
One  wonders  just  what  a  submarine  on  the  inland  rivers  was  like  in  Civil  War  days. 

There  were  other  assorted  crafts  to  fill  in  the  picture.  There  were  "tin 
and  blacksmith  boats,  hay  boats,  quartermaster  boats,  railroad  boats,  tug  boats, 
paint  shops,  and  magazine  boats."    Some  of  the  "gunboats  bore  strange  names. 
Among  these  were  the  names  like  Paw  Paw,  Cricket,  and  Romeo. 

Other  names  on  the  register  suggest  interesting  stories.  There  are  the 

show  boats  Cotton  Blossom  and  French's  New  Sensation.  It  mentions  the  hull  of 

a  Sultana  and  thereby  suggests  the  story  of  the  Sultana  tragedy,  our  greatest 

naval  disaster.  An  entry  of  June  25,  1877  to  July  6,  tells  of  the  demise  of  the 

greatest  steamer  of  legend  by  simply  saying  "Rob't  E.  Lee  (old  hull)."  The 

obituary  of  other  great  steamers  are  recorded  in  like  manner. 

-  more  - 
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The  largest  boat  listed  was  the  Great  Republic  with  1047  gross  tons. 
The  Rob't  E.  Lee  was  next  with  a  tonnage  of  &40. 

Today,  visitors  see  no  wooden  hulls.  There  is  no  longer  the  incessant 
clink  of  hammers  and  caulldng  tools  as  workmen  drive  tarred  hemp  into  probable 
leaks.  Craft  coming  now  are  almost  entirely  steel  barges  with  an  occasional  tow 
or  tug.  The  visitor  may  hear  the  sound  of  heavy  hammering  and  is  sure  to  hear 
the  hiss  of  cutting  and  welding  torches.  Instead  of  the  clanking  of  chains  being 
wound  on  a  turning  shaft  to  haul  boats  up  the  tracks  on  their  creaking  carriages, 
there  are  electric  motors  and  slender  steel  cables. 

A  thoughtful  visit  to  "The  Ways"  at  Mound  City  will  make  the  Civil  War  in 
the  west  and  the  storied  days  of  the  river  more  real. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  I   -  13  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6630  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — *  Some  550  Park  Forest  high  school  students  have  a 
long-distance  party  in  store  after  their  school  Prom  in  May  —  a  six  and  one-half 
hour  train  ride  to  Southern  Illinois  University  and  a  day  of  fun  on  the  campus. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  third  annual  Post- Prom  Party  staged  by  citizens  and 
parents  of  Rich  Township  High  School  students.  Started  three  years  ago,  the  trip 
is  designed  to  keep  the  kids  "out  of  cars  and  night  clubs,"  according  to  Ben  Gould, 
Park  Forest  bowling  lane  owner  who  is  an  originator  of  the  idea  and  program  chairman, 

Immediately  after  the  prom,  the  night  of  May  26,  students  will  pile  into  a 
special  17-car  Illinois  Central  train  for  the  trip  to  Carbondale.  The  train  itself 
will  be  outfitted  something  like  a  large  par ty-on- wheels.  Two  baggage  cars  will 
be  laid  out  as  dance  floors,  with  a  five-piece  combo  in  one  and  a  popular  Chicago 
disc  jockey  spinning  records  in  the  other.  Strolling  musicians  will  entertain  in 
the  cars.  Food  will  be  served  from  two  other  decorated  baggage  cars,  with  a  group 
of  30  fathers  doing  the  work.  Gould  said  the  ravenous  partygoers  consumed  1,900 
sandxd.ches  on  last  year's  Post-Prom  trip  to  Uppersink  Manor,  a  Wisconsin  resort. 

The  first  year  of  the  trip,  408  juniors  and  seniors  went  to  Turkey  Run  State 
Park.  Last  year's  crowd  numbered  510.  The  cost  for  the  whole  evening  and  day-after 
is  $25  per  couple.  Gould  said  fund-raising  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  yearly  deficit, 

Gould,  Jay  Hoel  and  John  Trainor  met  with  SIU  officials  last  week  to  plan 
activities  on  the  SIU  end.  Students  will  be  taken  to  campus  from  downtown  Carbondale 
in  shuttled  buses.  Their  headquarters  will  be  Thompson  Point  Residence  Halls  and 
the  Lake-on-the-Campus  recreation  area.  Swimming,  boating,  musical  entertainment, 
horseback  riding,  cycling  and  —  for  the  dads  at  least  —  some  rest  are  among 
planned  activities.  An  extra  added  attraction  will  be  Interstate  Conference 

championships  in  track,  tennis  and  golf  scheduled  for  SIU  May  26  and  27. 

The  group  will  head  back  for  Park  Forest  at  mid- afternoon. 

Although  not  a  parent  himself,  Gould  came  up  with  the  idea  and  has  solid 
community  backing  for  the  yearly  trip.   "I've  only  two  strict  rules,"  he  says, 
"only  couples  allowed  —  no  stags  —  and  no  mothers  on  the  trip.  Mothers  are  too 
emotionally  involved  with  their  kids.  We  want  them  to  go  ahead  and  let  their  hair 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-13-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Dr.  James  L.  C.  Ford  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  said  today  he  has  been  invited  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  a 
foreign  policy  conference  in  Washington  April  3-4. 

The  meeting,  for  news  commentators  and  radio  and  television  news  directors, 
will  be  conducted  by  top  level  assistants  and  undersecretaries  in  the  State 
Department,  Ford  reported,  and  the  final  session  of  the  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  Rusk  and  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Ford,  a  professor  of  journalism,  has  a  weekly  news  program,  "Background," 
which  is  carried  over  the  campus  radio  station,  WSIU-FM,  and  is  taped  for 
rebroadcast  by  a  number  of  area  commercial  stations.  He  also  writes  magazine 
articles  and  book  reviews  under  the  name  Collier  Ford. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


3-15-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  The  Nationalist  Chinese  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Dr.  George  Kung-chao  Yeh,  will  speak  at  a  freshman 
convocation  at  Southern  Illinois  University  March  30,  it  was  announced 
today. 

Dr.  Yeh,  who  holds  degrees  from  Amherst  College,  Cambridge  University 
and  the  University  of  Seoul,  will  also  give  an  evening  talk  to  members  of 
the  SIU  International  Relations  Club  which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Yen's  long  and  colorful  career  Includes  service  as  a  professor  at 
various  universities,  as  director  for  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Information 
in  the  British  Malaya  office  and  the  United  Kingdom  office,  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  head  of  Chinese  government  missions  to  various  countries, 
and  chairman  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  several  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations • 

He  has  been  ambassador  to  the  United  States  since  1958. 

Dr.  Yeh  holds  a  large  number  of  some  of  the  world's  most  treasured 
decorations  and  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  literature. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone;  GLenview  7  -  6880 


3-15-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Interested  in  borrowing  a  glass-covered  box 
of  California  scorpions,  dried  caterpillars  or  cone- headed  grasshoppers?  You 
can,  from  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Museum. 

Actually,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  available.  Almost  all 
material  in  the  Museum  may  be  secured  on  loan,  according  to 
Miss  Esther  V.Bennett,  curator  of  educational  services.  Materials  may  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  must  be  picked  up  and  returned  by  those 
using  them. 

Some  of  the  items  which  may  be  borrowed  are  illustrations,  models  and 
actual  articles  from  pioneer  life;  bead  work,moccasins  and  other  Indian 
relics;  mounted  specimens  of  sea  life;  mounted  insects,  birds  and  animals; 
preserved  specimens  of  reptiles  and  amphibians;  samples  of  rocks  and 
minerals  of  Illinois,  and  miscellaneous  articles  such  as  dolls,  books, 
and  wax  and  plaster  models. 

Area  schools  are  especially  encouraged  *o  make  use  of  the  Museum, 
Hiss  Bennett  said.  Written  or  telephoned  requests  in  advance  will  allow 
time  for  Museum  staff  members  to  get  desired  items  ready  for  pick-up  at  a 
specified  time.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  SIU 
Museum,  Carbondale* 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-16-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenvlew  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Further  progress  was  made  at  a  meeting  Wednesday 
(March  15)  toward  bringing  instructional  television  into  the  classrooms  of  area 
elementary  and  high  schools  from  Southern  Illinois  University* s  Channel  8 
educational  television  station  when  it  goes  on  the  air  next  fall. 

Representatives  of  31  area  school  districts  and  two  parochial  and  private 
schools  which  have  indicated  they  will  use  the  station's  programs  organized  the 
Southern  Illinois  Instructional  Television  Association  and  approved  a  proposed 
charter  providing  a  plan  of  action.  The  cooperating  schools  have  a  combined 
enrollment  of  about  20,000  pupils,  ranging  in  size  from  Washington  County's 
Johannisburg  elementary  school  with  34  pupils  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  elementary 
school  district  with  an  enrollment  of  2,637.  Others  are  expected  to  join  later. 

The  educational  division  of  Menard  Penitentiary  also  will  participate. 

Membership  will  be  confined  to  schools  whose  governing  boards  take  formal 
action  to  support  the  Association.  Its  objectives  are  to  assist  SIU  through 
cooperative  study  and  financial  support  in  providing  an  organized  program  of 
instructional  television  for  the  schools.  It  includes  selection  of  courses  and 
the  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  teachers  in  the  techniques  of 
originating,  receiving,  and  using  classroom  television  for  teaching  and  course 
enrichment. 

A  15-member  executive  committee,  to  be  composed  of  12  persons  chosen  on 
a  sectional  basis  by  the  Association  and  three  by  the  University,  will  be  the 
main  governing  body  working  with  the  University  station  on  programming  and 
selection  of  an  instructional  television  coordinator.  Dr.  Jacob  0.  Bach,  director 
of  the  SIU  Educational  Research  Bureau  and  chairman  of  an  SIU  educational  television 
research  project,  will  serve  as  acting  coordinator. 
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Approximately  100  area  school  teachers  and  administrators  attended  a 
previewing  of  video  tape  recorded  classroom  instructional  programs  from  the 
Midwest  Program  on  Airborne  Television  Instruction  and  the  National  Educational 
Television  Radio  Center  which  were  shown  during  the  day  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium. 

Area  schools  which  are  planning  to  use  Southern* 8  instructional  programs 
are:  Avis ton  High  School,  Bluford  elementary  district,  Cairo  unit  district, 
Carterville  elementary  and  high  schools,  Christopher  elementary  district, 
Cisne  elementary  district,  Dongola  High  School,  Dorrisville  elementary  school, 
Eldorado  High  School,  Elizabethtown  elementary  school,  Ewing  elementary, 
Fairfield  elementary,  Freeburg  elementary,  Galatia  unit  district,  Grand  Prairie 
elementary,  Harrisburg  elementary  and  high  school  districts,  Herrin  elementary, 
Johannisburg  elementary,  Johnston  City  High  School,  Joppa  High  School,  Livingston 
unit  district,  Mt.  Vernon  elementary,  Murphysboro  unit  district,  Merriam  elementary, 
Simpson  elementary,  Tilden  elementary,  Ullin  unit  district,  Vienna  elementary, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  High  School  at  Waterloo,  Wendelin  elementary,  University 
School  in  Carbondale,  and  Menard  Penitentiary. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-16-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Laboratory  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  has  undertaken  an  intensive 
study  of  southern  Illinois1  whitetail  deer  population. 

A  major  part  of  the  study  will  take  place  on  the  "inviolate"  portion  of  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This  is  a  fenced-in  section  of  the 
Refuge's  east  end. 

Dr.  Willard  Klimstra,  director  of  the  research  laboratory,  said  the  study's 
purpose  is  investigation  of  the  history  and  ecology  of  the  whitetail  deer  with 
special  emphasis  on  reproduction  and  age,  two  aspects  which  readily  reflect  the 
condition  of  the  population.  Although  some  information  is  available  from  the 
annual  three-day  hunting  harvest  and  road  hills,  collection  of  animals  out  of 
season  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  data.   "Results  are  expected  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  better  understanding  of  the  whitetail  in  southern  Illinois 
and  to  suggest  further  research  projects  that  should  be  undertaken, "Klimstra 
said. 

Although  present  when  white  man  first  came  to  Illinois,  the  big  game  species 

was  most  abundant  during  the  middle  to  later  part  of  the  19th  century.  By  1901, 

however,  the  state  legislature  had  closed  all  hunting  seasons  due  to  the  small 

population.  Since  the  1930's,  release  of  private  herds  and  restocking  by  the 

Department  of  Conservation  has  resulted  in  deer  populations  in  virtually  every 

county. 

Southern  Illinois,  the  Rock  River  drainage  and  area  adjacent  ot  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  have  the  highest  populations.  Since  1957,  the  three-day  hunting 
season  has  been  permitted  to  keep  population  of  deer  at  a  level  minimizing  damage 
to  crops  as  well  as  lessening  danger  to  their  own  food  supply. 

Grant  Crawford  of  Carbondale,  graduate  assistant  in  the  Laboratory,  is 
conducting  the  studies  under  Klimstra's  direction  and  will  use  data  in  work 
contributing  to  a  master's  degree  in  zoology. 

Collaborators  are  Harry  Stiles,  project  manager,  and  Pete  Carter,  refuge 
manager,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  Conservation  Officers 
Reid  Troutman  and  Robert  Cooksey  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-16-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbcndale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Ten  night  courses  for  credit  will  be  offered  at 
Southern  Illinois  University's  Vocational-Technical  Institute  campus  during  the 
spring  quarter. 

The  courses  offer  credit  toward  the  associate  degree  in  technology  or 
associate  degree  in  business. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  VTI  office  during  the  day 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Monday  through  Friday.  Registrations  also  will  be 
taken  at  night  between  March  27  and  April  3. 

Night  courses  offered  for  credit  in  the  spring  quarter  are: 

Auto  Shop  II,  meeting  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

Chasis  and  Brakes,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:30  to  9:45  p.m. 

Accounting  I,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30  to  8:45  p.m. 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  I,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6:45  to  9:45  p.m. 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Theory,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 

5:45  to  6:45  p.m. 

Calculating  Machines  II,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30  to  9:00  p.m. 

Lathe  and  Bench  Work  Laboratory,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30  to  7:30  p.m. 

Lathe  and  Bench  Theory,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

Typewriting  IV,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30  to  9  p.m. 

Secretarial  Office  Procedures,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30  to  9  p.m. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVEiL_2TY  ) 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS     SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Most  rose  bushes  should  be  pruned  before  leaves  begin  to  appear  in  the  spring, 
says  Irvin  Hillyer,  floriculturist  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  not  as  difficult  a  task  as  some  persons  think.  A  few  simple  rules 
and  small  pruning  shears  or  sharp  knife  are  about  all  the  necessities.  A  fine- 
toothed  saw  may  be  needed  for  large  stems. 

There  are  three  main  purposes  for  pruning  rose  bushes:  to  remove  dead  wood, 
to  improve  the  shape  of  the  plant,  and  to  control  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
flowers  which  the  bushes  produce.  The  time  and  kind  of  pruning  varies  with  the 
class  or  roses  —  whether  bush,  tree,  or  climbing  rose. 

Bush  roses  should  be  pruned  in  early  spring  before  growth  starts.  Tree  roses 
ought  to  be  pruned  at  the  same  time,  but  also  will  need  some  trimming  after 
they  bloom  to  keep  the  plant  shaped  better.  Climbing  roses,  particularly  the 
hardy  ramblers,  should  be  pruned  right  after  they  have  blossomed  to  stimulate 
new  cane  growth  and  the  development  of  lateral  stems  on  which  next  year's  flowers 
will  be  borne. 

The  first  goal  in  pruning  bush  roses  is  to  remove  the  dead  wood,  cutting 

the  stems  an  inch  or  two  below  the  dark-colored  areas.   If  no  buds  are  left  on 

the  live  wood,  remove  the  entire  cane.  Next,  cut  out  all  weak  growth,  undesired 

shoots  coming  from  the  roots tock,  and  the  canes  and  branches  which  are  growing 

toward  the  center  of  the  plant.  Finally,  shape  the  plant  by  cutting  the  stronger 

canes  to  a  uniform  height,  leaving  as  much  good  wood  as  possible.  Make  the  cane 

cuts  just  above  a  strong  outward- facing  bud  to  spread  the  plant  and  improve  its 

shape.  Avoid  leaving  short  stubs. 

Following  mild  winters,  strong  plants  can  be  pruned  back  to  a  height  of  two 
or  two  and  one- half  feet.  However,  if  the  plants  suffer  much  winter  kill  the 
gardener  cannot  do  much  toward  shaping  the  plants  and  should  be  concerned  more 
with  saving  all  the  live  wood.  —  am  — 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNI VERS 1_/ 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


Number  393  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
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THE  KENTUCKY  RIFLE 

John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

As  one  wanders  over  the  countryside,  he  encounters  numerous  objects  which  stand 
ready  to  tell  their  stories.  A  recent  probe  took  me  to  an  abandoned  and  rotting 
log  cabin,  where  two  forks  of  tree  limbs  were  found  fastened  above  some  clinging 
bits  of  a  fireplace  mantle.  On  the  same  trip  a  carefully-made  powder  horn  and  a 
powder  charger  shaped  from  the  tip  of  a  stag's  antler  were  found.  To  those 
familiar  with  such  objects,  the  tree  forks,  the  horn  and  charger  naturally  suggest 
the  hunting  rifle. 

This  type  of  firearm  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  an  early  settler's 
equipment.  No  sensible  home-seeking  frontiersman  passing  through  Cumberland  Gap 
to  settle  in  the  forests  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  did  so  willingly  without  a  trusty 
rifle. 

It  was  the  family's  defense  against  wild  beasts,  Indians  and  others  who  might 
seek  to  cause  harm.  It  was  a  kind  of  wilderness  symbol  of  law  and  order,  one  that 
tended  to  equalize  men.  It  also  was  the  newcomers'  means  of  obtaining  a  meat 
supply  from  the  bear,  deer,  elk,  turkey  and  other  game  found  in  the  woodland. 

To  the  settler,  his  rifle  was  an  object  of  abiding  affection,  a  pet  on  which 
he  lavished  much  attention.  After  a  rainy  day,  fine  for  some  hunting,  the  hunter 
usually  cared  for  his  rifle  first,  even  before  drying  himself  by  the  open  fire. 
The  full  length  wooden  rifle  stock  of  curly  maple  or  black  walnut  was  carefully 
wiped  and  polished.  The  long  octagon  barrel  was  dried  and  greased,  Inside  as  well 
as  out.  In  fact,  no  part  was  neglected.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  daily  wage  of  a  man  on  the  farm  often  was  only  50  cents 
and  the  better  rifles  sold  for  up  to  $80. 
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Men  often  named  their  favorite  guns.  There  was  many  an  "Old  Betsy"  or  "Long 
Tom."  Some  old  rifles  had  notches  filed  in  one  of  the  barrel's  edges.  One  that  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Daniel  Boone  is  in  the  museum  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Along 
its  barrel  there  are  19  filed  notches  to  indicate  it  had  caused  that  many  Indians 
to  "bite  the  dust." 

Frontier  rifles  generally  were  known  as  "Kentucky  rifles"  because  of  their  wide 
use  in  the  Kentucky  region.  The  first  of  these  fine  rifles  were  made  by  German, 
Swiss  and  some  skilled  French  craftsmen  in  and  about  Lancaster,  Pa.  —  not  in 
Kentucky.  The  place  where  the  first  ones  were  made  still  is  pointed  out  to 
Lancaster  visitors. 

Kentucky  rifles  were  a  development,  not  an  outright  invention.  Many  individual 
smiths  who  made  them  added  improvements  until  a  beautifully  designed  and  thoroughly 
well-made  gun  resulted.  Not  many  of  these  expertly  crafted  earlier  rifles  are 
left,  and  these  are  principally  in  the  possession  of  collectors.  Only  rarely  is  one 
found  kept  as  an  heirloom  and  pointed  to  as  "my  great-great  granddad's  rifle." 
Almost  never  is  such  a  gun  in  firing  condition.  These  oldtime  rifles  with  their 
short  stocks  and  octagonal  barrels,  sometimes  over  five  feet  in  length,  were  very 
heavy  by  present  standards,  occasionally  weighing  14  pounds  or  more.  Even  the 
light  ones  weighed  eight  pounds.  Because  of  their  weight  they  usually  were  fired 
from  rests  and  not  "off  hand." 

Accurate  almost  beyond  belief,  the  best  of  these  rifles  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
would  drive  a  nail  one  out  of  three  shots  at  40  yards.  A  turkey  gun  was  about  .30 
caliber.  One  for  deer  was  .45  or  .50  caliber,  while  bear  guns  might  be  as  large 
as  .70  caliber.  A  round  rifle  ball  of  this  caliber  weighed  a  full  ounce. 

After  boring,  whatever  the  method  employed,  the  barrel  was  rifled  by  using 
'saws'  to  cut  spiral  grooves  on  its  inside  from  breech  to  muzzle.  The  lands  or 
ridges  between  the  rifles  were  then  smoothed  with  'drags.'  Skill  and  exactness 
in  this  work  determined  the  accuracy  of  the  firearm.  Rifling  was  to  give  the  bullet 
a  spinning  motion  and  prevented  its  veering  to  one  side. 

Even  the  gun's  ramrod  was  most  carefully  made  of  straight  grained  split  hickory, 
whittled  and  scraped  to  almost  perfect  roundness.  To  prevent  the  bullet  being 
flattened  as  it  was  shoved  into  the  barrel,  one  end  of  the  rod  was  hollowed  to 
conform  to  the  roundness  of  the  bullet. 

Until  the  advent  of  fixed  ammunition  and  repeating  firearms,  these  rifles 
were  the  world's  most  accurate  shooting  irons.  As  the  Colt  revolver  "civilized" 
the  West,  the  muzzle- loading  rifle  did  the  same  so  for  the  Midwest. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Approximately  20  Southern  Illinois  University 
forestry  students  will  head  for  the  woods  Monday  (March  27)  as  Southern's  third 
annual  Spring  Forestry  Camp  gets  underway,  according  to  Dr.  Neil  Hosley,  chairman 
of  the  SIU  forestry  department. 

Fred  Sandoz,  former  logging  and  land  management  specialist  for  Oregon  forest 
industries,  will  direct  the  camp  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Southern.  For  the  first 
time  the  camp  headquarters  will  be  on  Southern's  Little  Grassy  Lake  campus  using 
facilities  at  Little  Grassy  Camp  No.  2.  Former  CCC  barracks  buildings  at  Giant 
City  State  Park  were  used  the  past  two  years. 

Forestry  camp  students  are  enrolled  in  six  courses  —  forest  fire  control, 
silvics,  silviculture,  forest  products  utilization,  forest  mensuration  (measurements), 
and  forest  recreation.  The  Little  Grassy  Lake  area,  Giant  City  State  Park,  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest  in  southern  Illinois,  the  Illinois  State  Forest  and  Tree 
Nursery  northwest  of  Jonesboro,  the  nearby  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the 
other  forests  and  wood-using  industries  in  the  area  will  be  their  classrooms  and 
laboratories  during  the  next  10  or  11  weeks. 

Here  they  will  find  out  first-hand  that  learning  professional  forestry  includes 
plenty  of  outdoor  life  and  physical  labor,  with  its  by-products  of  blisters, 
callouses,  aching  muscles  and  poison  ivy  rash.  Adeptness  in  handling  an  axe,  a 
power  chain  saw,  a  mattock  or  heavy  steel  planting  bar  go  hand-in-hand  with  learning 
what  kinds  of  trees  are  best  suited  for  planting  on  a  given  field,  or  what  grade 
and  volume  of  lumber  may  be  expected  from  the  sawtimber  in  a  specified  area  of  forest. 

Spring  forestry  camp  is  a  required  part  of  the  course  of  study  leading  to  a 

four-year  degree  in  forestry  at  SIU.  It  is  usually  scheduled  during  the  student's 

sophomore  year  in  college.  Having  the  camp  course  during  the  spring  term,  as  is 

possible  at  SIU,  permits  students  to  accept  summer  jobs  for  work  experience  in 

forestry,  Hosley  says. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Preliminary  contests  in  piano  for  area  certification 
to  the  annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  will  be  conducted  April  29  at  Southern 
Illinois  University's  Altgeld  Hall  music  building. 

Robert  Hines  of  the  SIU  music  department,  manager  of  the  contest  and  director 
of  Southern's  "Music  Under  the  Stars"  production,  said  sponsors  of  the  Chicagoland 
Festival,  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.,  have  eliminated  vocal  music  and  baton 
twirling  from  this  year's  competition.  Only  pianists  will  be  competing  for 
performances  in  the  Chicagoland  Festival.  The  outstanding  pianist  also  will  be 
invited  to  play  at  the  annual  "Music  Under  the  Stars"  festival,  scheduled  May  13  at 
SIU's  McAndrew  Stadium. 

.Hines  said  amateur  pianists  interested  in  participating  in  the  preliminary 
contest  should  contact  him  in  care  of  the  SIU  music  department.  The  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  will  be  held  Aug.  19  at  Soldier's  Field  in  Chicago. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Recent  trends  in  residential  financing  and  new 
techniques  and  materials  in  residential  construction  will  be  featured  in 
Southern  Illinois  University's  Fifth  Workshop  for  Builders  next  Wednesday 
(March  29),  according  to  Charles  Bunten,  SIU  associate  professor  of  industrial 
education,  who  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Reynoting  the  morning  session,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium, 
SIU  Agriculture  Building,  will  be  C.  Allan  Watson,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  State  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  He  will  discuss  trends  and 
legislation  in  residential  financing.  A  panel  of  area  bankers  and  loan  office 
representatives  also  will  discuss  residential  financing. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  such  topics  as  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  the  use  of  plastics  in  residential  construction,  wood  products,  and 
paints  and  finishing  materials.  Speakers  will  include  William  A.  Lang,  manager  of 
industrial  design  in  Monsanto  Chemical  Company's  marketing  services  department, 
St.  Louis;  J.  Raymond  Carroll,  University  of  Illinois  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering;  Paul  Johanningsmeier,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  a  field 
representative  for  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association,  and  Dr.  Fred  C.  Weber, 
vice-president  and  technical  director  for  a  St.  Louis  paint  manufacturing  company. 

The  meetings  are  directed  to  building  contractors,  lumber  and  appliance  dealers, 
realtors,  architects,  heating  and  plumbing  contractors,  and  others.  The  workshop  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  SIU  industrial  education  department  in  cooperation  with  the 
SIU  Small  Business  Institute  and  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  The  South  American  republic  of  Colombia  will  be 
featured  in  Southern  Illinois  University's  eighth  annual  Pan  American  Festival  which 
opens  April  3  with  a  student  convocation  address  by  Dr.  Luis  A.  Baralt,  SIU 
distinguished  visiting  professor  from  Cuba. 

Major  Festival  activities  are  scheduled  for  Pan-American  Week,  April  10-14,  and 
will  include  public  lectures,  special  Colombian  and  Latin  American  movies,  exhibits, 
and  a  field  day  for  area  high  school  students,  says  Dr.  Basil  Hedrick,  arrangements 
chairman  and  assistant  director  of  the  SIU  Latin  American  Institute  which  is  sponsorin 
the  Festival. 

Cooperating  with  the  Institute  in  staging  the  Festival  will  be  the  International 
Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  which  is  providing  financial  support, 
exhibits,  book  collections, and  a  speaker.  Among  the  displays  which  the  firm  will 
provide  will  be  a  collection  of  photographs  on  Colombia,  a  special  collection  of 
Colombian  history  books  which  will  be  donated  to  SIU's  Morris  Library,  and  an 
exhibit  of  works  by  contemporary  Colombian  artists  from  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Crist,  University  of  Florida  research  professor  of  geography  who  was 
a  featured  speaker  at  last  year's  Festival,  will  return  for  two  public  addresses  on 
April  13-14.  Dr.  A.  W.  Bork,  SIU  Latin  American  Institute  director,  also  will 
deliver  a  major  address. 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS         SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

The  possibility  of  a  late  start  on  spring  field  work  because  of  prolonged  wintry 
weather  and  rain  may  mean  added  rushing  to  get  the  crops  planted  when  the  fields 
become  workable.  This  adds  to  the  urgency  of  getting  farm  machinery  in  top  operating 
condition  now  to  avoid  delay  in  field  work  later,  says  J.  J.  Paters on,  Southern 
Illinois  University  agricultural  engineer. 

Time  is  getting  short  for  checking  over  the  equipment  to  note  working  parts  in 
need  of  repair  or  replacement.  It  is  easier  to  get  parts  and  servicing  labor  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  later  when  field  work  has  begun  and  emergencies  arise. 

Tractor  operation  is  one  of  the  larger  production  cost  items  on  the  farm.  In 
this  day  when  farmers  are  faced  with  high  machinery  costs  and  increased  operating 
expenses  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  tractor  running  properly,  Paterson  advises. 
Motor  tune-ups  and  minor  repairs  not  only  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  tractor,  but 
will  increase  its  power  and  save  time  and  fuel. 

Tests  by  engineers  at  various  institutions  have  shown  that  tractor  power  will  be 
increased  from  8  to  23  percent  by  proper  tuning,  he  points  out.  Fuel  savings  amount 
to  as  much  as  one-half  gallon  per  hour  of  operation.  These  improvements,  based  on 
tests  of  a  large  number  of  tractors,  result  from  checking  and  adjusting  the  valve 
clearance,  the  breaker  points,  the  ignition  timing  and  the  carburator;  from  cleaning 
and  adjusting  the  spark  plugs,  and  from  cleaning  the  crankcase  breather  and  the  air 
cleaner.  Plenty  of  compression,  a  good  spark,  and  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  fuel 
are  three  main  requirements  for  tractor  engines  to  operate  satisfactorily. 

A  leaky  fuel  storage  tank  also  can  mean  added  expense  because  even  a  slow  seepage 
will  add  up  to  gallons  of  fuel  lost  during  the  season.  Above-ground  tanks  may  be 
observed  easily  for  leaks  but  underground  storage  tanks  are  less  easy  to  check. 
Periodic  accurate  measurement  of  the  fuel  in  such  a  tank  is  necessary  to  check  for 
loss.  Above-ground  tanks  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  to  reduce  loss  due  to 
evaporation.  -  am  - 
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Number  394  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois'*  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

LEE'S  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  Civil  War  gave  America  two  colossal  figures.   Named  in  order  of  their  birth, 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Abraham  Lincoln  represent  more  clearly  than  any  other  two  men  the 
idealism  of  the  South  and  the  North. 

So  great  is  the  influence  they  wielded  that  their  actions  and  utterances  are 
studied  for  guidance  in  a  much-changed  world  today.  Their  records  are  searched  for 
statements  or  decisions  that  can  be  cited  as  approval  of  proposed  present-day  decisions, 

Securely  and  jus tif ably  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  millions,  these  two  men 
offer  some  strange  contrasts.  Lee  wasa  member  of  one  of  America's  most  illustrious 
families.  His  father  was  Henry  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee,  daring  and  capable  cavalry 
commander  of  the  American  Revolution  and  a  cherished  friend  of  George  Washington. 
An  earlier  Lee  served  as  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  only  native  born  American 
to  do  so.  The  Lee  family  played  a  long  and  prominent  part  in  colonial  affairs. 

It  was  into  this  background  that  Robert  Edward  Lee  was  born  in  a  Virginia 
plantation  mansion  on  Janurary  19,  1807.  It  was  a  home  of  luxury  and  distinction. 
Figuratively,  it  could  well  be  said  that  he  was  "born  to  the  purple."  One  would 
naturally  assume  that, for  such  a  child, a  world  of  opportunity  and  promise  lay  ahead. 

Lincoln's  story  is  well  known.  He  was  born  in  a  crude  Kentucky  log  cabin,  to  a 
little  known  but  respectable  family.  There  was  no  background  to  faintly  indicate  that 
greatness  might  be  ahead. 

From  these  very  different  beginnings,  these  two  youngsters  were  destined  to  grow 
up  and  become  the  leaders  of  a  divided  nation.  Lincoln  was  to  achieve  great  success 
and  to  die  with  its  attainment.  Lee  was,  after  many  years  of  outstanding  service,  to 
meet  ultimate  and  complete  military  collapse.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  to  do  this 
without  losing  a  high  regard  that  amounted  almost  to  adoration  of  a  people  whose 
cause  he  championed  to  defeat.  —  more  — 
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The  world  regularly  proclaims  the  successful  military  leader  and  tends  to  forget 

the  failures.  The  case  of  Robert  3.  Lee  is  an  outstanding  exception.  Those  he  led 
never  wavered  in  their  affections,  loyalty,  and  high  regard  for  him.  The  stature  of 
the  man  seems  not  to  have  suffered  because  he  was  defeated. 

As  the  years  passed,  even  those  who  opposed  him  came  to  recognize  his  simple 
greatness.  Once  the  military  issue  was  decided,  Lee  readily  accepted  the  generous 
terms  of  surrender  set  by  Grant  and  expressed  appreciation  for  their  liberality.  He 
urged  his  men  to  "return  to  your  homes,  plant  your  crops  and  obey  the  laws."  When 
proclamation  extending  amnesty  and  pardon  to  most  of  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  rebellion  was  made,  Lee  made  written  request  to  President  Johnson  asking  that 
he  be  included  among  those  to  whom  amnesty  was  extended.   The  rights  he  asked  for 
never  were  restored  and  Lee  died  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole.  In  addition  he  was 
indicted  for  treason  but  never  was  brought  to  trial. 

At  the  war's  end,  Lee  returned  to  Richmond.  He  could  not  go  to  his  former  home 

at  Arlington  for  it  had  been  sold  for  taxes  in  1864.  These  taxes,  plus  penalties, 

amounted  to  $144.11.  Some  contend  that  the  sale  for  taxes  was  irregular,  and  this 

appears  to  have  been  practically  acknowledged  by  the  national  government  when,  in 

1884,  it  paid  the  heirs  $150,000  to  obtain  clear  title. 

In  September  1865,  after  refusing  offers  that  carried  assurance  of  greater 
financial  rewards,  Lee  went  to  Lexington,  Va.,  to  become  president  of  Washington 
College, now  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

In  1866  he  established  a  comprehensive  "School  of  Law  and  Equity."  In  1867,  a 
"Students'  Business  School"  which  offered  courses  in  trade,  commercial  economy  and 
mercantile  law  was  added.  In  the  same  year  courses  in  practical  and  theoretical 
journalism  were  introduced,  the  first  such  courses  offered  on  the  college  level  in 
America.  Plans  for  courses  in  agriculture  also  took  form  in  the  same  year.  These 
indicate  that  Lee  was  a  rather  bold  progressive  educator.  Enrollment  at  the  college 
rapidly  increased  with  students  coming  from  26  states. 

A  candid  study  of  his  life  clearly  shows  Lee's  greatness  of  mind,  a  greatness 
that  all  can  acknowledge  without  detracting  from  the  greatness  of  any  others. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in  paying  tribute  to  him,  said,  "His  monument  is  in  the  adoration 
of  the  South;  his  shrine  is  in  every  Southern  heart."  One  has  only  to  wander  through 
the  South  today  to  know  that  Rober  E.  Lee  is  still  the  greatest  name  in  the  South. 
All  are  fiercely  American  without  being  less  loyal  to  their  hero. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-24-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  March  —  A  series  of  campus  tours  have  been 
scheduled  at  Southern  Illinois  University  through  the  spring  and  summer 
for  parents  of  students,  prospective  students,  visitors  and  tourists. 

The  tours  will  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  Saluki  Patrol  —  made 
up  of  students  who  assist  the  campus  police  force.  The  tours  will  take 
in  classroom  buildings,  Morris  Library,  the  Museum,  residence  halls, 
the  Lake- on- the -Campus, and  other  areas. 

Appointments  are  not  necessary.  Each  tour  will  originate  from  the 
visitor's  parking  lot  next  to  the  President's  Office  on  the  following 
days  and  hours: 

Saturdays,  10  a.m.  on  April  1,  8,  15,  22  and  29;  May  6,  13,  20  and 
27  and  June  3,  10,  17  and  24  and  at  10  a.m.  only  on  July  1,  8,  15,  22 
and  29  and  August  5,  12,  19  and  26. 

Sundays,  2  p.m.,  on  April  2,  9,  16,  23,  and  30;  May  7,  14,  21  and 
28;  July  2,  9,  16,  23  and  30  and  August  6,  13,  20  and  27. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-24-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  An  immense  exhibition  of  20th  century  proposed 
architectural  projects  which  have  been  considered  too  revolutionary  to  build  will 
open  the  first  week  in  April  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Assembled  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  the  mammoth  display  of  108 
photographic  murals  and  panels  is  coming  to  SIU  through  a  $2,000  gift  by  Chicago 
industrialist  and  art  collector  Arnold  Maremont  through  the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation. 
It  will  be  only  the  second  time  the  exhibition  —  "Visionary  Architecture"  has  been 
displayed  since  its  premiere  showing  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  last  fall.  The 
formal  opening  will  be  April  5  at  Morris  Library,  The  exhibition  will  be  up  for 
two  weeks  and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Depicting  revolutionary  structures  by  27  European  and  American  architects,  the 

display  includes  more  than  30  ideas,  including  a  city  over  water  in  which  food  is 

cultivated,  a  tubular  concrete  bridge,  a  road  that  is  actually  a  building, 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  mile-high  skyscraper,  and  an  "endless  house."  Two  panels 

describe  the  huge  plastic  dome  covering  for  Manhattan  Island  envisioned  by 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  SIU  research  professor  of  design.  Shapes  and  concepts 

range  from  conical  buildings,  glass  pyramids  and  concrete  bowls  to  mushroom-shaped 

houses,  spirals  and  a  building  constructed  like  a  flight  of  steps. 

Almost  as  awe-inspiring  as  the  designs  themselves  are  some  of  the  photo-panels. 
The  largest  (such  as  that  of  Wright's  skyscraper)  are  as  much  as  six  by  14  feet.  The 
entire  first  floor  corridor  space  of  SIU's  Morris  Library  will  be  needed  to  set  up 
the  exhibit. 

Arthur  Drexler,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Arts  department  of  architecture 
and  design,  says  the  show  portrays  a  side  of  architecture  "unhampered  by  technological 
details  and  uncompromised  by  the  whims  of  patrons  or  the  exigencies  of  finance, politics 
and  custom."  He  says  the  true  visionary  project  combines  "criticism  of  society  with 
strong  personal  preference  for  certain  forms."  Most  of  the  ideas  at  conception  were 
considered  technically  impossible  or  were  dismissed  by  society  as  "too  far  out." 

The  show  has  received  major  notices  by  both  "Time"  and  "Arts"  magazines.   "Time" 
said  the  visions  "were  not  the  work  of  crackpots,  but  of  respectable  men,  some  of  them 
geniuses." 

Southern's  department  of  design,  which  is  assembling  the  exhibit,  will  be  host 
at  a  tea  from  3-5  on  opening  day  in  the  Library.  The  exhibition  is  slated  for  return 
to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  after  its  run  here. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-23-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  A  unique  dual  appointment  will  bring  two  experts 
in  the  field  of  community  development  and  leadership  to  the  campus  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  this  week  (April  1)  for  the  spring  school  quarter. 

The  team  of  distinguished  visiting  professors  is  Curtis  and  Dorothy  Mial, 
man  and  wife,   and  key  figures  in  the  National  Training  Laboratories  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

At  the  present  time  Mial  is  serving  as  associate  director  of  the  Laboratories 
and  Mrs.  Mial  as  publication  director.  During  the  spring  quarter  they  will 
work  with  both  the  department  and  institute  of  community  development  on  the 
Carbondale  campus  and  travel  throughout  southern  Illinois  holding  leadership 
workshops . 

Mial  has  acted  as  a  leadership  consultant  in  United  States,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Europe  and  has  worked  with  groups  ranging  from  the  General  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs  to  the  Inter-mountain  Leadership  Laboratory.  He  has  held 
numerous  positions  with  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dorothy  Mial,  in  addition  to  state  work,  has  been  a  teacher  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  co-chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research  and 
Publications  of  the  American  Education  Association.  To  keep  her  identity  in 
an  almost  solid  "male"  field,  Mrs.  Mial  also  serves  in  such  capacities  as 
board  member  of  the  Syracuse  League  of  Women  Voters. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-28-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Another  record  turnout  is  expected  this 
Saturday  when  high  school  mathematicians  from  55  southern  Illinois  schools 
converge  on  Southern  Illinois  University  for  the  annual  Mathematics  Field  Day. 

First  conducted  here  by  SIU's  mathematics  department  in  1958  when  it  was 
conceived  as  "a  modest  exercise  for  interested  students,"  the  affair  has 
ballooned  into  one  of  the  biggest  prep  gatherings  of  the  year  at  Southern. 
It  pits  students  against  each  other  in  a  test  of  their  mathematical 
knowledge  —  almost  a  full  day  of  examinations.  Individual  scores,  of 
students  also  are  averaged  for  each  school,  to  provide  team  ratings.  Last  year, 
Belleville,  Carbondale  University  High,  Assumption  of  East  St.  Louis  and  Herrin 
took  first  place  team  awards  by  the  four  classes. 

Dr.  U.  C.  McDaniel,  SIU  professor  of  mathematics  and  chairman  of  the 
event,  said  more  than  800  students  will  compete  this  year.  Awards  will  be 
presented  at  3  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium,  following  an  informal  lecture  on 
mathematical  "Facts  and  Fancies"  by  Dr.  Dilla  Hall,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  • 

Concurrently  with  the  tests,  to  be  given  in  various  auditorla  on  the 
campus,  meetings  for  teachers  from  the  participating  schools  will  be  conducted 
to  discuss  secondary  mathematics  programs.  Speakers  will  be  Dean  Glenn  Ayre 
of  Uestern  Illinois  University  and  Miss  Gussie  Phillips  of  the  state  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Competing  schools  will  be: 
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Anna  Jonesboro,  Belleville,  Belleville  Cathedral,  Benton,  Bluford  (Weber), 
Breese  Mater  Dei,  Cairo,  Cairo  Sumner, Campbell  Hill  (Trico),  Carbondale  Attucks, 
Carbondale  Community,  Carbondale  University  High,  Carlyle,  Carmi. 

Cartervllle,  Clay  City,  Collinsville,  Dongola,  Dupo,  Du  Quoin,  East  St* 
Louis  Assumption,  East  St*  Louis  Hughes-Quinn,  Edwardsville,  Eldorado,  Enfield, 
Fairfield,  Granity  City  Junior  High,  Herrin,  Highland  St.  Paul,  Johnston  City, 
Kinmundy-Alma,  McLeansboro,  Marion,  Metropolis,  Mt.  Vernon,  Nashville,  New  Athens, 
New  Baden  Wesclin  Junior  High,  Oblong,  Okawville,  Pinckneyville. 

Ramsey,  Red  Bud,  Salem,  St.  Francisville,  St.  Jacob  (Triad),  Sparta, 
Thompsonville,  Trenton  Wesclin,  Valmeyer,  Valier,  Vienna,  Waterloo  St.  Peter-Paul, 
Waterloo  High  School,  Wayne  City. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  680 0 


3-28-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Wilbur  Garrett,  National  Geographic  Society 
photographer,  will  be  the  speaker  for  the  annual  Southern  Illinois  University 
Photo  Fair  on  April  23,  according  to  Dr.  C.  William  Horrell  of  the  SIU  printing 
and  photography  department. 

A  photographic  contest  and  exhibit  and  a  southern  Illinois  newspaper 
photojournalism  contest  are  a  part  of  the  Photo  Fair.  Awards  will  be  announced 
and  photographs  exhibited  during  the  program,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in  SIU's 
Morris  Library  auditorium.  Southern's  photographic  laboratories  in  the  SIU 
Agriculture  Building  will  be  open  for  visitors  after  the  program. 

Entries  for  the  photographic  contest  are  due  April  1  in  10  categories. 
They  include  three  in  the  portrait  division,  four  in  the  news  pictures  division; 
and  three  in  commercial  photography.  Judges  for  the  contest  will  be: 
Kenneth  Wells,  Mayfield,  Ky.,  master  photographer,  for  the  portrait  division; 
Mauri  Falstein,  Chicago  Sun-Times  picture  editor,  for  news  pictures;  and 
Leroy  Anderson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  commercial  photographer,  for  the  commercial 
division. 

Newspaper  entries  in  the  fifth  annual  photojournalism  contest  will  be 
judged  in  two  divisions:  dailies  and  weeklies  (including  semi-weeklies). 
Entries  are  due  by  April  15  with  an  entry  fee  of  $1.  The  contest  will  be 
limited  to  newspapers  in  southern  Illinois.  Horrell  says  daily  newspapers 
should  submit  successive  daily  issues  for  March  6-12.  Weekly  entries  should  be 
one  copy  for  each  of  the  four  weeks  of  Feb.  6,  13,  20  and  27. 

All  photographic  and  newspaper  entries  should  be  submitted  to  Horrell  at 
the  SIU  printing  and  photography  department. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons         ^%  J)  -  29  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Some  335  home  and  class-made  science  exhibits  by 
southern  Illinois  high  school  students  will  be  judged  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Saturday  (April  8)  in  the  annual  downstate  Science  Exposition  of  the  Illinois  Junior 
Academy  of  Science. 

Exhibits  in  13  different  scientific  fields  will  be  set  up  in  the  University 
School  Gymnasium  and  will  be  judged  throughout  the  morning  by  SIU  faculty  members. 
The  exhibits  will  be  open  for  public  viewing  at  12:30  p.m. 

Dr.  Willard  Gersbacher,  professor  of  zoology  at  SIU  and  chairman  of  the 
Exposition,  said  a  record  435  students  have  submitted  entry  applications.  A  total 
of  25  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  represented. 

Top  award-winning  displays  will  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the  statewide 
competition  when  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Science  meets  later  this  spring  at  Eastern 
Illinois  University. 

Students  will  elect  new  Southern  District  officers  at  a  1  p.m.  meeting  in 
Furr  Auditorium  of  University  School.  Following  that,  they* 11  hear  a  half  hour 
concert  by  the  SIU  Air  Force  ROTC  Singing  Squadron,  a  talk  by  Maj.  Lew  Allen  of 
the  Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Center  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  N.M.,  and  the 
Walt  Disney  movie,  "Nature's  Half  Acre."   Awards  will  be  presented  at  3:30  p.m. 

Fields  included  in  the  judging  will  range  from  electronics  and  meteorology  to 
conservation  and  physics. 

Schools  with  students  entered  are: 

Carmi,  Carruthers  Junior  High  of  Murphysboro,  Murphysboro,  Sparta,  Cairo 
Washington,  Fairfield,  Bluford,  Mt.  Vernon,  Carbondale  University  High,  Marion 
Junior  High,  Vienna,  Herrin,  Washington  Junior  High  of  Johnston  City,  Hurst-Bush, 
Breese  Mater  Dei,  Freeburg,  Marion,  Shawnee,  Anna  Junior  High,  Centralia, 
Carbondale  Community,  Johnston  City,  Cairo  Junior  High,  Carrier  Mills  and 
McLeansboro. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIViSRSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880 


3-29-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


EDITORS:   NOTE  LOCAL  NAMES 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Students  of  some  400  high  schools  in  the  southern 
one- half  of  Illinois  have  been  invited  to  two  High  School  Guest  Day  programs  at 
Jouthern  Illinois  University  April  15,  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Miss  Phyllis  Bubnas,  general  chairman  for  the  SIU  Home  Economics  Guest  Day,  says 
more  than  1,500  high  school  students  and  faculty  members  have  attended  in  previous 
years.  A  highlight  of  the  event  will  be  a  fashion  show,  "Fashion  Fiesta,"  presented 
by  SIU  students  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  department  and  featuring  costumes  for 
all  occasions  which  they  have  designed  and  constructed  in  University  classes. 

Eugene  Wood,  general  chairman  of  the  School  of  Agriculture's  first  High  School 
Guest  Day,  says  a  variety  of  activities  are  being  planned  for  area  high  school 
students  and  instructors  interested  in  agriculture  and  its  many  related  fields  in 
science,  technology,  sales,  service,  education  and  forestry.  The  program  will  include 
tours  of  the  School's  facilities  and  departmental  displays,  competition  for  prizes 
and  awards,  entertainment,  and  a  50-cent  barbecue. 

-  0  - 

SIU  students  who  are  planning  the  gala  Home  Economics  "Fashion  Fiesta"  include: 

ALTAMONT  --  Carol  Buzzard,  co-chairman  of  the  stage  committee 
ANNA  —  Evelyn  Goodman,  starter 

CARBONDALE  —  Ann  McRoy,  model;  Barbara  Roan,  a  University  High  School  student, 

is  billed  as  featured  dancer 
CHICAGO  —  Saralee  Raul  (3149  West  Sunnyside);  Elizabeth  Bautista,  a  graduate 

and  wife  of  student  Frank  Bautista  (8416  Green  Bay),  will  serve  as 

organist  for  the  show 
COBDEN  —  Sandra  Hoffman,  co-chairman  of  the  modeling  committee 
CRETE  —  Veronica  Zirzow,  stage  committee 
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DU  QUOIN  —  Mary  Thornburg,  stage  committee 

EDINBURG  —  Barbara  Irwin,  modeling  committee 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  —  Charles  May  (3144  Virginia  Place),  stage  committee 

GRANITE  CITY  —  Barry  Jo  Wood,  fashion  show  co-chairman  and  a  member  of  the 

program  committee 
GRAYVILLE  —  Joyce  Salmon,  modeling  committee 

HARRISBURG  —  Georgianne  Tanner,  chairman  of  accessories  committee;  Suellen  Roper; 
modeling  committee;  Barbara  Border,  starter 

JERSEYVILLE  —  Nancy  Miller,  stage  committee 

MARION  ~  Janet  Chamness,  modeling  committee 

MAYWOOD  —  Lue  Ellen  Moore  (1712  Washington  Blvd.) 

MT.  ERIE  --  Karen  Fredricks,  make-up  committee 

MT.  VERNON  —  Char line  Dycus,  co-chairman,  script  committee 

NEW  ATHENS  —  Frances  Knewitz,  starter 

PITTSFIELD  —  Connie  McGinnis,  fashion  show  co-chairman  and  member  of 
accessories  committee 

SESSER  —  Jan  Sulser,  script  committee 
SKOKIE  —  Keith  Ransom  (5141  Lee),  troubadour 
SPRINGFIELD  —  Kay  Klammer  (103  Linden  Lane) 
STEELEVILLE  —  Bonnie  Richmond,  modeling  committee 

TAYLORVILLE  —  Suzanne  Smith,  commentator 

TRENTON  —  Colleen  Neuman,  programs  and  make-up  committees 

WEST  FRANKFORT  —  Georgia  Meagher,  script  committee 

XENIA  —  Lor is  Bryson,  stage  committee 
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CHESTER,  ILL.,  March  —  Six  years  as  a  prison  guard  gave  Willis  B.  Waller 
plenty  of  time  to  observe  that  lack  of  formal  education  was  hindering  chances 
for  parole  and  rehabilitation  of  the  inmates  at  Menard  State  Penitentiary. 

So,  when  a  new  education  program  was  started  at  the  penitentiary  four 
years  ago,  Waller  jumped  at  the  opportunity  of  "helping  men  who  want  to  help 
themselves." 

Waller,  40-year-old  resident  of  Christopher,  gave  up  his  post  as  prison 
guard  to  become  supervisor  of  inmate  teachers  in  the  general  elementary  and 
secondary  school  at  Menard.  Meanwhile,  to  improve  his  own  teaching  ability, 
he  has  been  working  on  an  education  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
through  night  school  and  extension  courses. 

Waller,  who  plans  to  make  a  career  of  institution  teaching,  calls  his 
work  "fascinating."  He  enjoys  helping  to  "give  these  men  the  education  they 
failed  to  get  in  public  schools  because  they  dropped  out  at  an  early  age  or 
had  no  interest  in  learning." 

Since  attendance  at  classes  is  voluntary,  only  men  who  are  anxious  to 
learn  become  students,  according  to  Waller.  At  present,  there  are  more  than 
60  persons  enrolled  in  five  instructional  sections.  When  convicts  complete 
the  12th  grade  they  are  granted  General  Educational  Development  high  school 
diplomas  from  SIU's  University  School. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  school  is  only  a  part  of  the  educational 
program  at  Menard.  L.  L.  Hines  is  supervisor  of  the  total  system,  which  also 
includes  vocational  or  trade  schools  and  therapy  classes. 
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The  five  sections  under  Waller's  supervision  are  primary  (grades  1  to  3), 
intermediate  (grades  4  to  6),  upper  (grades  7  and  3),  general  high  school 
subjects  (social  studies,  mathematics  and  English),  and  business  subjects 
(typing,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping).  Waller  plans  and  organizes  the  program, 
demonstrates  teaching  methods,  and  conducts  classes  when  one  of  the  five 
inmates  who  serve  as  teachers  is  unable  to  meet  with  his  section. 

A  special  program  was  arranged  by  Southern's  teacher  training  department 
and  the  penitentiary  to  allow  Waller  to  fulfill  his  student  teaching  requirement 
mandatory  for  all  education  majors  at  SIU  —  at  the  institution  instead  of 
in  a  public  school. 

Dr.  Charles  Neal,  SIU  director  of  teacher  training,  said  Waller's  student 
teaching  will  extend  over  a  six-month  period.  Normally,  prospective  teachers 
are  required  to  spend  only  three  months  in  a  public  school. 

Waller  commutes  daily  to  Menard  from  his  home  in  Christopher,  about 
50  miles  each  way.  He  has  two  daughters.  Vivian,  20,  is  a  sophomore  English 
major  at  SIU.  Gloria,  15,  is  a  freshman  at  Christopher  High  School. 

Neal  credits  the  "farsightedness"  of  Warden  Ross  Randolph  as  the  key  to 
the  fine  educational  program  Menard  now  has.  "Because  of  his  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  convicts  who  want  to  learn,  Warden  Randolph  has  provided  good 
facilities  for  carrying  out  the  education  job,"  Neal  said. 

One  of  the  major  problems  at  Menard  is  the  limited  amount  of  funds 
available  for  purchasing  instructional  materials  and  suitable  textbooks,  he 
commented . 

Neal,  who  goes  to  Menard  once  a  week  to  observe  Waller's  teaching 
techniques,  says  that  the  cooperative  efforts  of  Warden  Randolph,  Hines  and 
Waller  throughout  the  past  few  years  have  made  available  the  extensive 
educational  system,  and  "if  a  man  in  the  prison  wants  to  learn,  the  opportunity 
is  there." 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-30-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

Number  395  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

A  MUSIC  MASTER  GOES  FOR  A  RIDE 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

One  would  not  think  it  logical  to  select  a  music  teacher  to  lead  one  of  the 
most  daring  cavalry  raids  of  a  great  war.  Nevertheless,  this  was  done  by 
General  Grant  in  1863  when,  busy  in  his  efforts  to  capture  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
he  decided  to  make  a  master  stroke. 

He  would  send  a  cavalry  force  on  a  deep  raid  into  the  South  to  tear  up  railway 
tracks,  destroy  military  installations  and  army  stores,  and  to  lay  waste  whatever 
else  was  of  obvious  military  value  to  the  Confederacy.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
such  a  raid  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and  disrupt  his  plans. 

As  commander  of  this  force  of  raiding  horsemen,  numbering  about  1,700  men 
from  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  the  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry  and  the  second 
Iowa  Cavalry,  Grant  named  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Henry  Grierson,  a  bearded,  come 
lately  cavalryman  but  a  seasoned  music  master. 

Grierson  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  July  3,  1826.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  marked  aptitude  in  music,  and  his  parents  sent  him  to  an  academy  in 
Youngs town,  0.   After  graduation  he  became  a  music  teacher  and  band  leader  there. 
A  short  time  later,  Grierson  moved  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois  where  he  continued 
to  teach  music  and  direct  a  band.  A  few  years  before  the  Civil  War  began,  he 
became  interested  in  a  mercantile  business  at  Meredosia,  near  Jacksonville  in 
Morgan  County,  but  maintained  an  active  interest  in  music.  This  was  the  situation 
when  he  entered  the  military  service,  enlisting  as  a  private. 
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Promotion  came  rapidly.  In  a  short  time  he  became  a  major  and,  a  bit  later 
as  a  colonel,  he  was  commander  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry  that  trained  at 
Shawneetown.  The  training  camp  was  located  on  the  Henry  Eddy  farm  just  south  of 
New  Shawneetown.  The  attractive  3ddy  residence,  still  standing  west  of  the  railroad 
and  south  of  Shawneetown  High  School,  was  headquarters  for  the  camp.  Barracks  for 
the  troops  and  stables  for  their  mounts  were  nearby,  and  surrounding  fields  were 
drill  grounds.  It  is  not  so  easy  now  to  visualize  the  fine  old  house  as  the 
headquarters  of  a  military  training  camp  and  the  center  of  a  bustling  army  post. 

After  completing  their  period  of  training  at  the  Shawneetown  camp,  Grierson's 
regiment  marched  from  there  through  Eldorado  on  the  Goshen  Road  and  bore  westward 
to  entrain  on  the  Illinois  Central  for  scenes  of  action  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  serve  as  one  of  the  color  guards  for 
Monroe  Bishop  and  Fred  Shain,  both  Civil  War  veterans,  who  were  color  bearers  in 
the  Memorial  Day  parade  of  1921.  As  the  marchers  went  over  the  section  of  the 
old  roadway  from  Eldorado  to  Wolf  Creek  Cemetery,  "Uncle  Mun"  told  of  the  march 
his  unit  had  made  60  years  earlier  over  the  same  section  of  roadway.  He  told  of 
the  gay  spirit  the  men  felt  in  their  excellent,  individually  owned  mounts  and 
equipment,  and  of  the  song  they  sang  when  they  mar ached  past  what  is  now  Mahoney 
Park  in  the  northwest  part  of  town. 

It  also  was  the  writer's  privilege,  a  few  years  later,  to  talk  with  "Uncle 
Mun"  on  the  day  when  he  and  another  veteran  named  Karnes,  who  had  served  with  him 
in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  held  their  farewell  visit  at  the  Karnes  house  near  Galatia. 
They  were  the  last  two  known  survivors  of  their  regiment. 

The  force  that  Grierson  had  on  the  storied  raid  traveled  fast,  far,  and  light. 
They  left  LaGrange,  Term,,  43  miles  east  of  Memphis,  on  the  morning  of  April  17,1363. 
In  16  days  of  elapsed  time  --  after  series  of  forced  marches  and  foraging  for 
food  and  horses  needed  to  replace  their  jaded  mounts  —  they  reached  Baton  Rouge, La. 
on  May  2. 

-  more  - 
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They  had  spread  havoc  as  they  went,  skirmishing  and  laying  waste  a  wide 
8 trip  Qf  country  600  miles  long.  All  this  was  over  a  strange  land  and  over 
unfamiliar  roads.  They  had  destroyed  much  of  the  tracks  and  burned  bridges  of 
the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian,  and  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Jacksonville  railways, 
definitely  upsetting  the  enemy  and  disrupting  his  plans. 

Altogether  it  must  have  been  an  exciting  ride  on  which  the  music  master 
took  his  horsemen.  An  excellent  recent  movie  based  on  the  raid  — •  "The  Horse 
Soldiers"  with  John  Wayne—  also  indicate  that  it  was.  About  this  significant 
raid  Grant  said,  "General  Grierson  was  the  first  officer  to  set  the  example  of 
what  might  be  done  in  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  without  a  base  from 
which  to  draw  supplies."  The  general  plan  used  by  this  military  amateur  was 
that  used  later  by  Sherman  xdien  he  marched  "from  Atlanta  to  the  sea." 

"For  gallant  and  distinguished  service"  on  this  raid  Grierson  was  made  a 
major  general  of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  was  commissioned  as  brigadier 
general  in  the  regular  army  and  retired  in  1890.  Not  at  all  a  bad  record  for 
a  bandmaster. 

Grierson  must  have  been  well  liked  by  his  men.  One  survivor,  Boyce  Mayberry, 
living  in  Hamilton  County,  told  of  an  evening  when  the  men  were  sitting  by  a 
campfire.  ilayberry,  then  18,  was  strumming  a  Jew's  harp.  Grierson  passed  by 
and  stopped  to  listen.  He  soon  took  the  crude  instrument,  played  a  few  tunes, 
evidentaly  his  favorites,  and  passed  on. 

Of  the  nine  known  to  the  writer  who  served  with  Grierson,  all  expressed  a 
savage  pride  in  their  old  outfit.  One  of  these  men,  Rev.  Frank  Wilson  at 
McLeansboro,  who  served  as  chaplain  and  continued  a  life  in  the  ministry  for 
over  50  years  remarked  in  his  old  age:  "I  shall  always  be  proud  to  have  ridden 
with  Grierson."  -  ja  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  3-30-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNI  tiSITY  "> 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenviev  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS     SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Last  minute  developments  in  federal  farm  legislation  have  kept  farmers 
from  carrying  out  the  season's  farm  cropping  plans  as  much  as  they  usually  have 
by  this  time  of  the  year,  says,  Dr.  William  Herr,  Southern  Illinois  University 
farm  economist. 

An  early  March  survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed 
that  farmers  are  planning  to  boost  their  soybean  acreage  sharply  this  year  while 
slightly  trimming  the  total  feed  grain  acreage  from  last  year's  totals.  Farmers 
indicated  they  will  plant  about  10  percent  more  soybeans  this  year  than  last. 
The  intended  planting  of  26.4  million  acres  is  about  six  percent  above  the  peak 
set  in  1958. 

Recent  strong  prices  for  soybeans  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  proposed 
larger  acreage,  Herr  says.  Soybean  prices  have  jumped  more  than  30  percent 
since  last  fall.  The  recent  market  price  was  60  cents  a  bushel  more  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

The  same  early  March  survey  indicated  that  farmers  were  planning  to  shave 

their  corn,  barley  and  sorghum  acreage  a  little  but  would  increase  oats  plantings 

slightly.  The  total  feed  grain  acreage  reduction  was  indicated  to  be  about  one 

percent  from  last  year.  Herr  believes  the  changes  likely  will  have  little  or 

no  effect  on  the  build-up  in  feed  grain  surpluses.  However,  the  recent  passage  of  the 

feed  grain  bill  is  quite  likely  to  change  the  farmers'  early  spring  planting 

intentions.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  cut  1961  feed  grain  production  by  about 
10  percent. 

While  the  details  of  the  bill  still  are  being  worked  out,  speculation  on  its 

net  effect  is  running  high.  Compliance  with  the  program  most  likely  will  be  good 

because,  under  its  provisions,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to  sell 

surplus  feed  grain  on  the  open  market.  This  threat  of  selling  large  quantities  of 

grain,  and  thereby  driving  down  prices,  should  provide  an  incentive  for  many  farmers 

to  cut  their  corn  acreage  this  year  and  take  the  higher  $1.20  per  bushel  corn  support 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Bob  Burnes,  sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  the  Globe's  advertising  director,  Elving  Anderson,  will  give 
the  principal  addresses  at  an  11th  annual  High  School  Journalism  Day  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  Saturday  (April  8). 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  School  Press  Association, 
the  SIU  department  of  journalism  and  the  St.  Louis  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will  be  held  in  Southern's  Agriculture  Building  from  9  a.m. 
to  3:45  p.m.  and  is  expected  to  draw  several  hundred  visitors. 

Four  awards  will  be  presented:  two  to  SISPA's  "top  adivsers,"  high  school 
"Blue  Banner  Newspaper"  awards,  and  a  "Best  Story"  contest  winner.  In  addition, 
three  SIU  journalism  scholarships  will  be  awarded. 

Other  professionals  on  the  day's  schedule,  all  from  St.  Louis,  include 
Allan  Merritt,  St.  Louis  bureau  editor  for  the  Associated  Press;  Tom  Richter, 
public  relations  director  of  AAA  of  Missouri;  Bob  Briggs,  chief  photographer, 
Globe-Democrat;  Max  Roby,  assistant  news  director  of  KMOX-TV;  C.  L.  Kelliher, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  George  Killenberg,  city  editor  of  the  Globe; 
John  J.  Spano,  public  relations,  Monsanto  Chemical;  Roger  Johnson,  KSD  and 
KSD-TV  news,  and  Sue  Ann  Wood,  Globe-Democrat. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the  school  newspaper  and  yearbook  workers 
include  "News  in  Your  School,"  "Sports,  Features  and  Editorials,"  "Writing 
Good  Headlines,"  and  "Picture  Editing." 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS     SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Last  minute  developments  in  federal  farm  legislation  have  kept  farmers 
from  carrying  out  the  season's  farm  cropping  plans  as  much  as  they  usually  have 
by  this  time  of  the  year,  says,  Dr.  William  Herr,  Southern  Illinois  University 
farm  economist* 

An  early  March  survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed 
that  farmers  are  planning  to  boost  their  soybean  acreage  sharply  this  year  while 
slightly  trimming  the  total  feed  grain  acreage  from  last  year's  totals.  Farmers 
indicated  they  will  plant  about  10  percent  more  soybeans  this  year  than  last. 
The  intended  planting  of  26.4  million  acres  is  about  six  percent  above  the  peak 
set  in  1958. 

Recent  strong  prices  for  soybeans  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  proposed 
larger  acreage,  Herr  says.  Soybean  prices  have  jumped  more  than  30  percent 
since  last  fall.  The  recent  market  price  was  60  cents  a  bushel  more  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

The  same  early  March  survey  indicated  that  farmers  were  planning  to  shave 

their  corn,  barley  and  sorghum  acreage  a  little  but  would  increase  oats  plantings 

slightly.  The  total  feed  grain  acreage  reduction  was  indicated  to  be  about  one 

percent  from  last  year.  Herr  believes  the  changes  likely  will  have  little  or 

no  effect  on  the  build-up  in  feed  grain  surpluses.  However,  the  recent  passage  of the 

feed  grain  bill  is  quite  likely  to  change  the  farmers'  early  spring  planting 

intentions.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  cut  1961  feed  grain  production  by  about 
10  percent. 

While  the  details  of  the  bill  still  are  being  worked  out,  speculation  on  its 

net  effect  is  running  high.  Compliance  with  the  program  most  likely  will  be  good 

because,  under  its  provisions,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to  sell 

surplus  feed  grain  on  the  open  market.  This  threat  of  selling  large  quantities  of 

grain,  and  thereby  driving  down  prices,  should  provide  an  incentive  for  many  farmers 

to  cut  their  corn  acreage  this  year  and  take  the  higher  $1.20  per  bushel  corn  support 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Bursting  blossoms  on  thousands  of  rolling 
acres  of  southern  Illinois  peach  orchards  are  expected  to  join  the  Easter 
parade  of  spring  colors  in  southern  Illinois  this  weekend. 

Dr.  James  B.  Mowry,  Southern  Illinois  University  horticulturist,  says 
some  varieties  of  peach  trees  bloomed  out  earlier  in  the  week.  Full  bloom 
by  Easter  depends  on  the  return  of  daytime  temperatures  of  60  degrees  or 
more  necessary  for  blossom  development.  Orchards  in  the  Centralia  area 
usually  appear  about  a  week  later  than  in  the  area  south  of  Carbondale. 

Major  commercial  peach  production  in  southern  Illinois  is  concentrated 
in  parts  of  Massac,  Johnson,  Union,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Clinton  and 
Washington  counties.  Weekend  sightseers  can  get  their  best  view  of  the 
blossoming  orchards  along  Routes  127,  51,  146  and  all-weather  side  roads  in 
the  Alto  Pass,  Anna,  Cobden  and  Carbondale  areas. 

The  Elberta  peach  variety,  accounting  for  about  70  percent  of  the 
Illinois  peach  production,  has  relatively  small  blossom  petals  which  shot: 
up  less  prominently  than  some  of  the  other  varieties.  Apple  blossom 
time,  which  arrives  in  two  or  three  weeks,  provides  a  more  colorful  orchard 
display  for  area  visitors. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  area  report  a  plentiful  crop  of  peach  blossoms, 
giving  a  normal  crop  outlook  unless  freezing  weather  occurs  while  trees 
are  in  the  tender  blossom  stage.  Spotty  weather  damage  was  caused  by 
below- zero  winter  temperatures  in  some  orchards,  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
affect  the  crop  picture  except  in  central  Illinois  orchard  areas  where  winter 
kill  was  more  severe  on  peaches. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  An  intricate  system  of  high-speed  communications, 
trained  volunteers  and  the  cooperation  of  a  major  university  has  been  developed 
to  protect  citizens  of  southern  Illinois  during  severe  weather  alerts. 

The  system  is  such  that  it  can  be  put  into  operation  within  minutes. 

Let's  take,  as  an  example,  the  storm  warning  center  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  see  what  is  done  to  protect  a  college  population  of  more  than  9,000, 
plus  the  community  of  Carbondale  and  its  environs. 

At  1  p.m. the  Cairo  Weather  Bureau  phones  SIU's  Security  Office  and  reports 
"a  severe  weather  forecast,  including  rain,  large  hail,  damaging  surface  winds  and 
a  possible  tornado  or  two  may  be  expected  along  and  60  miles  on  either  side  of  a 
line  running  from  Vichy,  Mo.  to  Evansville,  Ind.  The  time  of  the  alert  will  be 
from  2  p.m.  until  8  p.m.  tonight." 

Security  officers  immediately  notify  three  men  —  A.  Frank  Bridges,  associate 
professor  of  health  education  and  Civil  Defense  director  for  SIU;  Carlton  F.  Rasche, 
assistant  director  of  Auxiliary  and  Service  Enterprises,  and  Col.  William  H.  Rankin, 
commandant  of  cadets  for  the  campus  Air  Force  ROTC  unit. 

These  men  have  the  responsibility  of  alerting  the  area,  and  determining  when 
to  blow  the  screaming  whistle  which  will  send  thousands  of  people  scurrying  to 
carefully-chosen  "safety  spots." 

Early  this  afternoon,  they'll  consult  with  the  Lambert  Field  Weather  Bureau 
In  St.  Louis  and  the  Cairo  Weather  Bureau. 

As  the  afternoon  progresses,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  very  severe  storm  is 
forming  over  Missouri,  though  there  are  no  tornadoes  yet.  But  the  Action  Control 
Group  decides  to  blow  the  public  alert  whistle.  The  information  is  given  to  the 
University's  Telephone  Exchange  for  dissemination  to  listed  members  of  the  Disaster 
Committee.  And  a  "storm  center"  in  Lentz  Hall  in  the  Thompson  Point  student 
residence  area  is  activated,  —  more  — 
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Now  constant  contact  is  maintained  with  various  shortwave  operators  who  report 
on  progress  of  the  storm  West  and  Southwest  of  the  University. 

Col,  Rankin,  a  professional  military  weather  expert,  evaluates  the  weather 
information,  and,  upon  further  indications  the  storm  front  is  moving  within  about 
50  miles  of  the  area  and  that  the  storm  is  becoming  increasingly  severe,  student 
observers  are  dispatched  in  University  vehicles  equipped  with  two-way  radios  to 
report  visually  on  progress  of  the  storm.  Carbondale  and  Jackson  County  Civil 
Defense  Networks  also  have  spotters  on  duty  by  now. 

The  observers  are  trained  to  report  on  such  things  as  hail,  wind  velocity, 
precipitation,  cloud  formations.  Receiving  this  data,  the  Storm  Center  must  make 
a  more  serious  evaluation.  If  no  tornadoes  have  been  reliably  reported  and  confirmed 
from  areas  in  the  path  of  the  storm,  a  decision  is  usually  made  to  refrain  from 
blotting  the  evacuation  whistle. 

USIU  and  other  area  radio  stations  are  broadcasting  constant  messages  to 
listeners  at  homes,  in  apartments,  in  the  dormitories.  Most  of  these  stations 
will  remain  on  the  air  until  danger  is  passed. 

In  five  years,  the  Civil  Defense  warning  system  has  been  much  improved 
throughout  southern  Illinois,  constantly  is  being  studied,  revised  and  reworked  to 
afford  even  greater  protection, 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  April  —  Bankers  and  businessmen  interested  in  forming 
a  Small  Business  Investment  Corporation  in  southern  Illinois  will  meet  here 
Tuesday  (April  4)  to  discuss  filing  of  their  proposal  to  the  federal  government. 

"Preliminary  results  of  the  survey  of  the  need  for  a  regional  SBIC 
indicates  that  it  would  be  desirable,"  said  Ed  Curtis,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Mt.  Vernon,  in  announcing  the  meeting.  Curtis  is 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee. 

He  said  the  next  step  was  to  outline  the  proposed  SBIC  and  submit  the 
names  of  some  of  the  members  of  a  preliminary  board  of  directors  to  the 
Investment  Division  of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  This  -will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  2  p.m.  meeting  at  the  investment  firm  of  Newhard,  Cook  and 
Co.,  4th  and  Olive  Sts. 

Among  those  attending  will  be  representatives  of  Southern  Illinois 
University,  which  is  supporting  the  proposal  and  has  been  helping  to  get 
the  organizational  machinery  in  motion. 

The  balance  of  the  board  members  will  be  added  as  other  bankers, 
industrialists  and  investors  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  SBIC,  Curtis 
said,  and  the  total  board  will  select  an  executive  group  for  final  policy 
decisions. 

The  SBIC  would  be  a  privately-operated  company  which  may  extend  long- term 
loans  and  equity  capital  to  small  businesses  for  growth  and  expansion.  Under 
federal  lav,  an  SBIC  may  lend  and  invest  money  to  promote  development  of 
small  businesses,  including  manufacturers,  over  periods  of  five  to  20  years. 

Curtis  said  the  proposed  organization  had  been  explained  in  a  series 
of  seven  regional  meetings  for  bankers  and  businessmen  held  throughout  the  southern 
Illinois  area  during  the  past  two  months,  and  questionnaires  circulated 

about  the  proposal  drew  favorable  replies  from  potential  investors. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  board  of  trustees  and  the  SIU  administration  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  formal  opening  of  the  "Visionary  Architecture"  exhibit  Wednesday 
(April  5)  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Morris  Library. 

The  vast  panorama  of  architectural  projects  considered  too  revolutionary  to 
build  was  brought  to  SIU  through  a  $2,000  gift  from  Arnold  Maremont,  Chicago 
industrialist  and  a  newly- appointed  member  of  the  SIU  board  of  trustees.  Maremont 
made  the  gift  through  the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation. 

The  show,  assembled  by  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  includes  more  than 
100  photographic  panels  and  murals,  some  of  them  14  feet  high,  depicting  radical 
building  and  structural  designs  by  some  27  architects  of  this  century.  The  huge 
exhibit  covers  most  of  the  ground  floor  corridor  space  in  the  library. 

The  public  has  been  invited  to  a  formal  tea,  from  3  to  5  p.m.  on  the  5th  in 
the  Study  Lounge  adjoining  the  exhibit. 

Among  guests  will  be  Reyner  Banham,  an  editor  of  "Architectural  Review" 
magazine  and  a  British  design  critic  and  author  who  will  give  a  slide  lecture  that 
evening  on  "European  Design  Theory  and  Education."  The  talk  will  be  at  S  p.m.  in 
the  Library  Auditorium. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  April  —  Life  and  mission  of  the  church  in  an  academic 
community  will  be  the  topic  of  exploration  for  the  Illinois  State  Methodist  Student 
Movement  conference  to  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University, 
April  7-9. 

It  marks  the  first  time  that  SIU  has  hosted  the  statewide  youth  meeting,  and 
150  delegates  from  other  universities  are  expected  to  join  the  Southern 
representatives.  Main  speaker  for  the  three  day  event  will  be  Glen  Martin,  associate 
director  of  the  Department  of  College  and  University  Religious  Life  of  the  Methodist 
Movement • 

Presiding  over  sessions  will  be  Che  state  MSM  president,  Dan  Wanders,  SIU 
student  from  Northlake  (165  E.  Parkview  Dr.).  Assisting  in  the  program  will  be 
the  Illinois  MSM  minister-director,  Ron  Russell.  Program  highlights  will  include 
a  music  program  by  a  men's  quartet  from  McKendree  College,  a  student  art  exhibit 
displaying  work  of  students  from  across  the  state  and  worship  presentations  by 
groups  from  Bradley  and  Eastern  Illinois  University. 

A  special  session  composed  of  contemporary  jazz  and  interpretive  dance  will  be 
given  by  a  group  from  University  of  Illinois  Wesley  Foundation.  This  session  will 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Morris  Library.  All  other  meetings  willbeheldinSIUsnew 
Wesley  Foundation  building.  Meals  will  be  served  by  Carbondale  churches. 

Installation  of  officers  for  the  MSM  for  the  coming  school  year  will  be  held 

Sunday  morning  after  the  worship  service  and  will  conclude  the  program.  Registration 

for  the  meeting  is  being  handled  by  McKendree  College  Wesley  Foundation.  Committee 

chairmen  from  SIU  include  Wendell  Luke,  Jr.,  of  West  Chelmsford,  Mass.  and 

Benita  Black  of  Salem,  co-chairmen;  Dennis  Hays  of  Carbondale  and  William  Wysong  of 
Park  Ridge  (300  N.  Algonquin),  publicity;  Esther  Thomson  of  Ashley  and  Carol  Buzzard 
of  Altamont,  Housing;  Charles  Wright  of  Carbondale  and  Sherry  Brooks  of  Newton,  meals 
chairmen,  and  Archie  Scott  of  Springfield  (1515  Homewood),  art  exhibit.  —  mlc  — 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Three  eminent  Civil  War  historians  —  Allan  Nevins, 
Bell  I.  Wiley  and  Richard  N.  Current  —  will  speak  here  April  24  and  25  during 
Southern  Illinois  University's  conference  on  "A  Reappraisal  of  the  Civil  War." 

Chairman  Kenneth  Miller  of  the  University's  Civil  War  Centennial  Committee 
said  the  three  noted  experts  will  speak  during  an  3  p.m.  session  of  the  Conference 
on  April  24  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium,  then  will  make  up  a  panel  discussion  the 
following  day. 

Nevins,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  will  discuss  "Some  Unresolved  Problems  of  the 
War."  Wiley,  author  of  "Johnny  Reb"  and  "Billy  Yank,"  will  talk  on  "Why  the 
Confederacy  Lost  the  War."  Current,  noted  for  writings  on  Lincoln,  will  describe 
"The  End  and  the  Beginning." 

Miller  said  a  section  of  the  auditorium  will  be  reserved  for  out-of-town 
visitors,  who  are  invited  to  attend.  Free  tickets  may  be  obtained  through  the 
SIU  history  department,  organizer  of  the  Conference. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  will  be  at  3  p.m.,  April  25,  also  in 
Muckelroy  Auditorium,  with  Clyde  Walton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Historical  Society,  as  moderator  of  the  panel  discussion.  Historians  Nevins, 
Wiley  and  Current  will  discuss  Civil  War  points  of  view  and  audience  members  will 
be  encouraged  to  quiz  the  experts  and  present  their  own  positions.  Several  members 
of  Civil  War  Round tables  throughout  the  state  are  expected  for  the  two-day  affair. 

Nevins,  among  the  nation's  most  distinguished  historical  scholars,  is  now 
completing  a  multi-volumed  "War  for  the  Union,"  a  definitive  history  of  the  Civil 
War.  Wiley  is  professor  at  Atlanta's  Emory  Unive4sity  and  has  authored  several 
Civil  War  books.   Current,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  professor,  is  most  widely 
known  for  his  "The  Lincoln  Nobody  Knows." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  board  of  trustees  and  the  SIU  administration  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  formal  opening  of  the  "Visionary  Architecture"  exhibit  Wednesday 
(April  5)  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Morris  Library, 

The  vast  panorama  of  architectural  projects  considered  too  revolutionary  to 
build  was  brought  to  SIU  through  a  $2,000  gift  from  Arnold  Maremont,  Chicago 
industrialist  and  a  newly- appointed  member  of  the  SIU  board  of  trustees,  Maremont 
made  the  gift  through  the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation. 

The  show,  assembled  by  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  includes  more  than 
100  photographic  panels  and  murals,  some  of  them  14  feet  high,  depicting  radical 
building  and  structural  designs  by  some  27  architects  of  this  century.  The  huge 
exhibit  covers  most  of  the  ground  floor  corridor  space  in  the  library. 

The  public  has  been  invited  to  a  formal  tea,  from  3  to  5  p.m.  on  the  5th  in 
the  Study  Lounge  adjoining  the  exhibit. 

Among  guests  will  be  Reyner  Banham,  an  editor  of  "Architectural  Review" 
magazine  and  a  British  design  critic  and  author  who  will  give  a  slide  lecture  that 
evening  on  "European  Design  Theory  and  Education. "  The  talk  will  be  at  3  p.m.  in 
the  Library  Auditorium. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  April  —  Southern  Illinois  University  has  asked  for  bids  on 
the  complete  remodeling  of  Anthony  Hall,  48-year  old  former  residence  hall  on  the 
main  campus. 

The  three-story  brick  building,  first  women's  dormitory  on  the  campus,  was 
later  made  into  a  men's  residence  hall.  Upper  floors  were  abandoned  some  four 
years  ago  because  of  the  building* s  deteriorating  condition  and  converted  office 
quarters  on  the  first  floor  were  closed  last  summer  when  plastering  began  to  fall 
off  the  walls  and  ceilings. 

Architect  Charles  Pulley  said  first-stage  remodeling  will  include  total 
reconstruction  as  office  space,  including  the  replacement  of  wood  floor  construction 
with  steel  joists  and  concrete  floors.  A  cafeteria  section  of  the  building  will 
be  remodeled  in  a  second  stage.  A  proposed  third-stage  would  be  the  addition  of 
a  new  wing  to  the  building. 

Bids  will  be  due  May  2,  and  completion  of  the  first  stage  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  August,  1962.  Funds  totaling  $657,000  for  the  project  were 
released  by  the  governor  last  fall. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Any  student  wishing  to  attend  Southern  Illinois 
University  this  summer  will  not  be  hindered  to  any  great  extent  by  a  shortage  of 
adequate  housing,  J,  Albin  Yolcie,  coordinator  of  housing,  said  today. 

"At  this  time  we  feel  the  housing  office  can  handle  all  students  who  want  to 
enroll,  either  in  University  supervised  on-campus  or  off-campus  living  units," 
Yolcie  commented. 

On-campus  housing  consists  of  Woody  Hall,  accommodating  422  women  students; 
six  living  halls  at  Thompson  Point,  each  accommodating  120  students;  nine  new  group 
housing  buildings  with  a  total  capacity  of  424;  the  Southern  Hills  apartments, 
for  54  families;  the  Chautauqua  Housing  units  with  space  for  54  families  and  the 
University  Trailer  Court,  with  spaces  for  50  student-owned  trailers. 

Recent  construction  of  rental  properties  in  and  around  Carbondale  and  the 
availability  of  additional  rooms  and  apartments  off- the- campus  also  have  helped 
to  improve  the  housing  prospects  for  incoming  students,  Yokie  said. 

The  months  of  July  and  September  will  present  the  greatest  problems  to  the 
housing  office,  Yokie  said,  since  most  of  the  conferences,  workshops  and  short 
courses  will  be  at  SIU  at  that  time,  and  participants  will  require  housing  for 
anywhere  from  three  days  to  two  weeks,  with  some  lasting  even  longer. 

Some  26  or  27  percent  of  the  expected  summer  enrollment  can  be  housed  on- 
campus,  but  it  will  be  on  a  "first  come,  first  served  basis."  So  Yokie  warned 
students  wishing  to  attend  the  summer  session  to  "send  in  their  applications  for 
housing  early  to  beat  the  rush." 

Applications  to  the  housing  office  apply  only  to  on-campus  accommodations, 
he  said. 
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Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  An  area  within  100  miles  of  Carbondale  soon  will 
have  the  nation's  heaviest  concentration  of  men  behind  bars,  according  to  a  Southern 
Illinois  University  sociologist. 

Albert  Shafter,  assistant  director  of  SIU's  Rehabilitation  Institute,  says 
completion  of  a  new  federal  prison  near  Marion  and  a  minimum  security  state  prison 
at  Vienna  will  boost  the  region's  inmate  population  to  5,000,  a  figure  unmatched  in 
any  other  geographical  section  of  the  U.  S. 

"Obviously,"  he  says,  "such  a  phenomenon  presents  a  unique  opportunity  for  a 
two-way  program  of  research,  service  and  instruction  between  the  University,  the 
prison  community,  and  probation-parole  officials."  Meetings  have  been  scheduled  at 
SIU  this  month  to  set  up  such  a  working  relationship. 

A  "working  conference"  April  25-26  will  include  Joseph  Ragen,  Illinois  director 
of  public  safety,  and  Merle  Alexander,  assistant  director  of  federal  prisons,  as 
well  as  a  nine-man  SIU  committee  representing  both  the  Carbondale  and  Southwestern 
campuses.  Experts  in  penology  and  officials  at  various  correctional  institutions 
also  will  be  invited. 

The  conference  is  the  outgrowth  of  original  discussions  between  Shafter, 
Stanley  Hedstrom  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Warden 
Ross  Randolph  of  Menard  State  Penitentiary  and  Ruth  Knee  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  "The  University's  position  is  ideal  for  an  exchange  of  service 
and  education  ~  the  prisons  affording  "living  laboratories"  for  research  in 
psychology,  rehabilitation,  sociology  and  other  fields,  and  the  University  making 
available  specialized  services  to  the  prisons  in  those  same  fields."  He  said  the 
Southwestern  campus  staff  and  facilities  would  be  mostly  geared  to  work  with 
probation  and  parole  operations  in  the  St.  Louis  area  population  complex. 

Also  located  within  the  100-mile  radius  of  Carbondale  are  the  state  prison 
and  Illinois  Security  Hospital  at  Menard,  the  Illinois  State  Penal  Farm  at  Vandalia 
and  a  western  Kentucky  state  prison.  The  varied  nature  of  correctional  activities 
at  each  one  could  provide  "unmatched  research  and  intern  opportunities  for  graduate 
■*—**»«*■*  "  Shafter  said. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-10-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Dr.  Peter  A.  Munch,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  has  been  invited  to  return  to  his  native  Norway  to 
teach  in  the  University  of  Oslo's  famed  International  Summer  School. 

Munch  will  leave  New  York  June  21  with  a  group  of  American  students,  beginning 
work  immediately  with  an  orientation  program  aboard  ship.  In  Oslo  he  will  serve 
both  as  a  professor  of  sociology  and  as  a  consultant  to  the  school's  entire  social 
studies  program.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  duties,  he  plans  to  do  extensive 
research  in  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  Norwegian  language. 

The  International  Summer  School,  which  has  won  a  wide  reputation  for  its  high 
academic  standards,  attracts  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Begun  shortly 
after  World  War  II  to  promote  international  understanding,  the  school  limits 
enrollment  to  250  top  students.  The  1960  session  was  attended  by  students  from 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  other  European  nations  as  well  as  from  the  U.  S. 

The  annual  six-weeks  program  offers  liberal  arts  classes  on  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels,  with  emphasis  on  the  Norwegian  culture.  Courses  in  the 
language,  history  and  literature  of  Norway  are  especially  stressed. 

Munch,  who  holds  three  degrees  from  the  University  of  Oslo,  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1943.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  sociology  department  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  for  six  years  before  coming  to  SIU  in  1957.  One  of  the  International 
Summer  School's  most  ardent  supporters,  he  is  a  member  of  its  five-man  advisory 
committee  for  the  United  States. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-10-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  A  series  of  three  classroom  sessions  dealing  with 
problems  of  water  works  operators  will  begin  next  Tuesday  (April  18)  in  Room  G-16 
of  the  Life  Science  Building  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Registration  for  the  course,  sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  .and  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health,  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Life  Science 
classroom. 

The  first  session  Tuesday  night  will  consist  of  a  discussion  of  "Public 
Health  Protection  Through  Safe  and  Adequate  Water  Supply,"  by  W.  J.  Doimer,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Water  Supplies  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
"Water  Works  Terminology  and  Basic  Math,"  by  Otto  Hallden,  sanitary  engineer  for 
the  Bureau. 

The  next  session  will  be  Tuesday,  April  25,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.,  on  "Practical 
Control  of  Coagulation  and  Sedimentation  in  Small  Water  Works,"  by  R.  E.  Favreau 
and  H.  A.  Frederick,  sanitary  engineers  for  the  Southern  Region  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

Windup  sessions  will  be  Tuesday,  May  2  on  "Filter  Operation,  Care,  and 
Maintenance,"  by  G.  E.  Margrave,  sanitary  engineer  for  the  Department  and 
"Chlorination  and  Disinfection  Practices  Related  to  Routine  Treatment,  New 
Installations,  Distribution  Repairs  and  Safety  Hazards,"  by  Ted  Schmidt  of  Alexander 
Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

Tuition  for  non- veterans  is  $5. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Some  1,500  high  school  girls  are  expected  to  come  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  Saturday  (April  15)  to  learn  about  career  opportunities 
in  home  economics. 

Packed  into  the  one-day  program  is  a  virtual  short  course  in  what  the  girls  can 
expect  if  they  enter  home  economics  training  at  Southern. 

Under  the  general  chairmanship  of  Miss  Phyllis  Bubnas,  lecturer,  the  entire 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  virtually  100  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  school  have  been  hard  at  work  on  arrangements  for  this  year's  High  School 
Home  Economics  Guest  Day. 

A  motion  picture,  talks  by  professional  home  economists  and  trained  bomemakers, 
and  counseling  by  faculty  members  and  college  students  will  inform  the  visitors  about 
career  alternatives  in  home  economics,  courses  required,  housing  facilities, 
student  employment,  scholarships  and  loans,  and  student  activities. 

The  visitors  will  be  welcomed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Grinnell,  vice-president  for 
operations  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  by  Dr.  Eileen  3.  Qui g ley,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics. 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  Singing  Squadron,  under  the  direction  of  Donald  G.  Canedy, 
instructor  in  music,  will  entertain  the  high  school  guests  during  the  morning  session, 
and  in  the  afternoon  SIU  students  under  the  general  direction  of  Miss  Ritta  Whites el, 
associate  professor  of  clothing  and  textiles,  will  present  a  fashion  show,  "Fashion 
Fiesta." 

A  tour  of  the  new  Home  Economics  Building,  featuring  special  exhibits  in  each 
department,  is  scheduled  immediately  following  registration  at  9  a.m. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Couthero  Illinois  University's  music  department  will 
be  host  this  weekend  (April  14-16)  to  midwest  chapter  meetings  of  the  American 
Musicological  Society  and  the  Music  Library  Association.  At  the  same  time,  the 
second  annual  Illinois  Composers  Festival  will  feature  performances  of  original 
works  by  musicians  throughout  the  state. 

Joint  meetings  of  the  AMS  and  MLA  Saturday  and  Sunday  will  focus  on  scholarly 
papers  to  be  read  by  their  authors.  On  highlight  will  be  a  panel  discussion  at 
2:30  p.m.  Saturday  on  "The  Breach  Between  Musicology  and  Contemporary  Composition." 
Arguing  the  case  for  modern  music  will  be  Allen  Forte  of  Yale  University.  Glen  Haydon 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  speak  for  musicologists. 

Illinois  Composers  Society  activity  will  be  confined  mostly  to  music,  with  three 
separate  concerts  set  as  showcases  for  new  works  by  members.  The  first  will  be  at 
8:15  p.m. Friday  (April  14)  in  Shryock  Auditorium  and  selections  scheduled  for 
performance  range  from  a  "Rhapsody  for  Flute,  Harp  and  Strings"  by  Leon  Stein  of 
Du  Paul  University  to  a  choral  work,  "The  Torment  of  Job,"  by  Robert  Kelly  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  SIU  faculty  and  student  musicians  will  play  most  of  the 
works,  but  the  Oxford  String  Quartet  of  Miami  University  also  will  appear. 

The  second  Composers  Society  concert  will  be  at  9:30  a.m.  Saturday  (April  15) 
in  University  School's  Furr  Auditorium.  The  third  is  scheduled  at  3:15  p.m. 
Saturday  in  Shryock  Auditorium  and  will  feature  a  program  of  madrigals  by  the 
SIU  Madrigal  Singers  as  well  as  ttxo  major  works:  "String  Quarter  No^2"bySIU  Composer 
Will  Gay  Bottje  —  a  first  performance  —  and  "The  Music  Lesson,"  a  one- act  opera 
by  Harry  Trythall  of  Knox  College.  The  Oxford  Quartet  will  play  Bottje's  work. 

A  concluding  concert  Sunday  (April  16)  at  3  p.m.  in  Shryock  Auditorium  will 

bring  back  the  Oxford  Quartet,  playing  Beethoven's  "Quartet  in  C  Major"  and 

Villa-Lobos1  "String  Quartet  No.  6." 

All  concerts  and  performances  will  be  open  to  the  general  public  free  of  charge. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Fifty- two  workshops,  short  courses  and  conferences 
will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  this  summer,  Raymond  H,  Dey,  dean  of 
the  Summer  Session,  has  announced. 

A  Summer  Stock  Theater  course  and  a  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Training  Short 
Course  will  launch  the  summer  session  June  1,  and  the  final  offering  will  be  a 
Restaurant  and  Drive-in  Management  Short  Course  Sept.  11-12. 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  short  courses  and  conferences,  there  will- be 
tvo  summer  institutes  for  secondary  school  teachers  —  a  special  course  for  high 
school  biology  teachers  and  a  summer  course  for  area  mathematics  teachers,  both 
running  concurrently  with  the  regular  SIU  Summer  Session. 

There  also  will  be  special  courses  for  outstanding  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  science,  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  five 
workshops  are  scheduled  for  superior  sophomore  and  junior  high  school  students  in 
the  fields  of  journalism,  radio- television,  debate,  drama  and  art. 

A  complete  list  of  the  workshops,  conferences  and  short  courses  follows: 

June  1:  Summer  Stock  Theater,  and  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Training  Short  Course 

June  5:  Restaurant  and  Institutional  Food  Buying  Short  Course 

June  3-9:   Packaging  (planned  for  management  to  meet  the  increasing  problem  of 

packaging) 

June  14-17:  Playground  Leadership  Workshop 

June  15-16:   Barge  Loading  Short  Course 

June  17:  School  Office  Secretaries  Short  Course 

June  13-23:  School  Lunch  Short  Course 

June  13-30:   Magazine  Publishers  Workshop 

June  19-23:   Hot  Line  Maintenance  Short  Course 
School  Lunch  Program  Workshop 

-  more  - 
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June  19- July  14:  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

Workshop  in  Elementary  Education  (kindergarten-primary) 
Workshop  in  Social  Studies  (Background  material  for  grades  4 

through  8) 
Workshop  in  School  Health  Education 

Teaching  Basic  Activities  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

Girls  Workshop 

June  19-30:  Leadership  in  Elementary  Education  Workshop 

Junior  High  School  Curriculum  and  Administration  Workshop 

June  19- July  23:  National  Science  Foundation  Program  for  Superior  High  School 

Students  in  the  Sciences 

June  19-August  11:  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  High  School  Teachers 

of  Biology  and  Mathematics 

June  20-23:  The  Area  Technical  School  of  the  Future  Workshop 

June  20- July  14:   Preparation  of  Teacher-made  Audio-visual  Materials  Workshop 

June  26-July  1:  Individualized  Patient  Care  Conference 

June  26-July  7:  Workshop  in  High  School  English 

June  26-30:  Hot  Line  Maintenance  Short  Course 

June  27-29:   Educational  Materials  Exhibit 

June  28-29:  Summer  Education  Conference 

July  2-8:  Weekly  Newspaper  Management  Workshop 

July  2- Aug.  2:  Summer  High  School  Student  Workshop 

July  3-14:  Economics  Education  Workshop 

Elemenatry  Music  Education  Workshop 

July  10-21:   Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Personnel 
Camp  Leadership  Workshop 

July  10-23:  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic 

July  10- Aug.  4:   Workshop  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America 

July  13-14:  Practical  Aspects  of  Foreign  Trade  for  Waterways 

July  16-29:   School  of  Advanced  Cosmetology 

July  17-28*   Workshop  (Seminar)  in  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques 

Workshop  (Seminar)  in  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques 

The  Gifted  Child  Workshop 
July  17- August  11:  Workshop  in  Safety  Education 

Work  Simplification  in  Home  Management  Workshop 
July  30-August  11:   Illinois  Bankers  School  for  Development  of  Junior  Executives 
Aug.  1-4:   Industrial  Education  in  the  1970' s  Workshop 
Aug.  7-10:  Industrial  Education  in  the  1970 's  Workshop 
Aug.  14-25:  Aero- Space  Education  Workshop 
Aug.  23-24:  Annual  Coaching  Clinic 
Sept.  7-9:  Transportation  Sales  Short  Course 
Sept.  11-12:   Restaurant  and  Drive- In  Management  Short  Course.         —  br  — 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 
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Number  397  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

APRIL  ANNIVERSARIES 
John  Wt  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Observing  an  anniversary  often  is  interesting.  It  is  an  unorganized,  but 
delightful  way  to  study  history.  One  may  select  anniversaries  that  arouse 
curiosity,  and  selection  may  be  made  from  old  customs,  individuals,  victories, 
defeats,  or  from  a  dozen  other  groupings.  A  few  examples,  all  of  them  occurring 
during  the  month  of  April,  are  as  follows: 

Since  the  very  first  day  is  All  Fools'  Day,  it  is  a  good  beginner.  He  learn 
that  this  custom  of  playing  pranks  on  the  first  of  the  month  is  centuries  old  and 
xrorldwide.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  it  started.  If  pranks  do  not  appeal  to  you 
but  mature  study  does,  you  might  wish  to  note  the  date  that  Thoreau  began  his  log 
cabin  on  Walden  Pond  in  1G45. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  month  that  President  Wilson  called  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  that  declared  x^ar  on  Germany.  Money?  The  United  States 
mint  was  established  on  April  2,  1792.  On  April  3,  1360  a  rider  on  a  fleet  pony 
raced  out  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  begin  the  Pony  Express,  which  carried  news  from 
there  to  San  Francisco  at  the  unheard  of  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour  through  day 
and  night.  The  XYZ  papers  were  published  on  this  day  in  1798,  and  Washington  Irving 
was  born  in  1733. 

The  Coast  Guard,  with  a  total  of  80  men,  was  established  on  April  4,  1790. 
Peter  Cooper,  philanthropist  and  railroad  builder,  was  born  on  that  day  in  1791, 
and  Dorothy  Dix,  great  in  prison  reform  work  in  America,  was  born  in  1802.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  formally  adopted  on  April  4,  1318. 

-  more  • 
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On  April  5,  1614  Pocahontas  married  John  Rolfe.   In  1917  war  on  Germany  was 
declared.  The  Battle  of  Shiloh  began  april  6,  1362,  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons)  was  founded  in  1030.  Robert  E.  Peary  and  Matt  Henson 
reached  the  North  Pole  on  this  date,  1909. 

On  the  seventh,  in  1733,  a  group  of  settlers  established  Marietta,  Ohio,  the 
first  American  colony  North  of  the  Ohio  and  West  of  Pennsylvania.  The  laws  they 
adopted  were  published  by  nailing  them  to  a  tree,  and  many  of  those  laws  later 
became  those  of  Illinois,  General  Scott  left  Vera  Cruz  on  his  march  to  Mexico 
City  on  April  7,  1347. 

April  9,  1365  Lee  surrendered  his  army  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  and  ended  the 
Civil  War.  La  Salle  reached  the  Mississippi  in  1691.  On  April  10,  1866  the  New 
York  legislature  chartered  the  first  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,"  resulting  from  an  incident  in  Russia.  A  touching  scene  in  American 
history  came  on  April  10,  1365  when  Lee  bade  "an  affectionate  farewell"  to  his 
loyal  troops.  A  day  later  Lincoln  made  his  last  public  speech  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Uhite  House.  On  April  12,  1361  the  Civil  War  began  when  Edmund  Ruffin  (or  someone 
else)  fired  the  first  shot  at  Sumter.  Henry  Clay  was  born  in  1777  and  Clara  Barton 
died  in  1922. 

On  the  13th,  in  1330,  Andrew  Jackson  offered  his  defiant  toast,  "Our  Federal 
Union;  it  must  be  Preserved."  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  1743.  On  the  15th  the 
Titanic  sank,  in  1912,  and  Webster's  Dictionary  came  in  1323  to  cramp  the  style  of 
"free  wheeling"  spellers.   On  the  16th,  1062,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  you  are  interested  in  plays,  the  first  All-American  play  was 
produced  on  this  date  in  1739. 

The  French  seized  Fort  Du  Quesne  on  April  17,  1754.  Benjamin  Franklin  died  in 
1790  and  Ernie  Pyle  in  1945.  Paul  Revere  went  for  his  ride  on  the  13th  in  1775, 
and  the  Revolutionary  War's  end  was  proclaimed  on  the  same  date  in  1783.  In  1892 
Duryea's  first  automobile  chugged  down  a  Philadelphia  street. 
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The  Ludlow  "dine  massacre  was  on  April  20,  1914,  and  Carnegie  gave  $1,500,000 
dollars  to  build  a  Temple  of  Peace  at  the  Hague,  On  the  21st,  in  1636,  Maryland 
passed  its  Act  of  Toleration,  for  Christians  only.  Sam  Houston  won  at  San  Jacinto 
in  1836.  Uar  with  Spain  began  in  1398.  Mark  Twain  died  on  this  date  in  1910.  In 
1899  Illinois  established  the  first  Juvenile  Court  in  America, 

On  April  22  settlers  rushed  the  "Cherokee  Strip"  in  1339,  and  the  federal 
Employer's  Liability  Act  was  passed  in  1908.  On  the  23rd  the  first  motion  picture 
was  shown  at  ICoster  and  Beal's  Music  Hall,  New  York,  in  1896.  The  Library  of 
Congress  was  established  on  April  24,  1800. 

The  Gadsden  Purchase  was  made  on  April  25,  1354.  Settlers  landed  in  Virginia 
on  April  26,  1607.  It  is  also  the  anniversary  of  John  James  Audubon's  birth  in 
1735.  U.  5.  Grant  was  born  on  the  27th  in  1822  and  named  Hiram  Ulysses. 
James  Monroe  was  born  on  April  28,  1758.  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  on 
that  date  in  1788,  On  the  29th,  in  1362,  New  Orleans  fell  to  Farragut,  and,  in 
1915,  Alaska  passed  the  first  old-age  pension  law.  On  the  30th,  Washington  was 
inaugurated  at  the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  The  family  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief, 
vras  murdered  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va,,  on  April  30,  1774,  and  the  General  Post  Office 
was  established  on  that  date  in  1310. 

Any  day  may  mark  an  interesting  anniversary.  Pick  out  one  or  several, 
settle  yourself  with  a  good  encyclopedia,  and  enjoy  learning  about  the  historic 
significance  of  special  dates. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Sparks  are  expected  to  fly  when  a  panel  of  women 
critics  tell  editors  what  is  wrong  with  area  newspapers  and  why.  The  panel  will  be 
featured  when  more  than  100  area  editors  and  publishers  convene  here  Friday 
(April  21)  for  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
Association,  President  John  Mullein,  publisher  of  the  Herrin  Spokesman,  announced 
today. 

The  critics,  all  housewives,  have  been  invited  by  Lewida  Reppert,  publisher 
of  the  Anna  Gazette-Democrat* 

Banquet  speaker  at  the  Carbondale  Elks'  Club  will  be  Don  Bolt,  Brazil,  Ind., 
authority  on  Latin  America  and  a  former  newspaperman  and  radio  commentator.  Winning 
papers  in  the  SIEA  contest  trill  be  announced  at  the  banquet  by  Charles  14111s, 
Vandal ia  Leader  and  Union,  contest  committee  chairman. 

William  Morgan,  Sparta  News-Plaindealer,  will  preside  Thursday  evening 
(April  20)  at  a  dinner  honoring  past  presidents,  when  William  Brooks,  assistant 
to  Gov.  Otto  ICerner,  will  be  the  speaker. 

Robert  Mueller,  Ramsey  News-Journal,  will  present  findings  from  an  area-wide 
profit  and  loss  study;  Russell  Hoffman,  Highland  News-Leader,  and  Peter  Mollman, 
Millstadt  Enterprise,  will  discuss  pricing  methods. 

Among  others  on  the  program  will  be  Robert  Voris,  Waterloo,  Republican; 
William  D.  Brooks,  Phophetstown  Echo;  Olin  Kettelkamp,  North  County  News,  Red  Bud; 
Ed  Akers,  Chester  Herald- Tribune  and  three  SIU  journalism  students:  Kathy  O'Dell, 
ICinmundy;  Joe  Bryant,  Metropolis,  and  Joe  Dill,  Carmi. 

Officials  for  the  SIEA  annual  world  championship  single  wrap  race  (wrapping 
single  copies  for  mailing)  will  be:  Ed  Kirkpatrick,  McLeansboro  Times- Leader; 
Senator  James  Monroe,  Collins vi lie  Herald;  Willard  Moser,  Staunton  Star- Times,  and 
Charles  Feirich,  Cobden  Review. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-13-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6GC0  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS         SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  more  than  one  million  acres  of  forest  land  in 
southern  Illinois  is  bottomland.  Such  land  is  subject  to  standing  water  for  varying 
periods  during  the  year. 

Work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  by  Dr.  John  F.  Hosner,  associate 
professor  of  forestry,  indicates  that  it  is  highly  important  for  farmers  to 
understand  which  kinds  of  trees  to  favor  in  planting  and  managing  such  bottomland 
areas.  Tolerance  to  different  degrees  of  wetness  is  worthwhile  information  to  know. 

Standing  water,  even  if  it  complely  covers  trees,  does  not  greatly  affect 
any  variety  of  tree  during  the  winter  or  dormant  season,  Hosner  says.  It  is  x?hen 
trees  have  started  growing  and  have  leaves  that  differences  in  tolerance  to  flooding 
show  up. 

Hosner's  tests  show  that  some  species  of  trees  will  survive  complete  coverage 
by  water  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  others  during  the  growing  season.  Some  of 
the  better  kinds  of  bottomland  oaks,  including  cherrybark  and  shumard  oak,  will  die 
when  subjected  to  five  to  ten  days  of  complete  submergence.  However,  silver 
maple  and  the  bottomland  species  of  ash,  such  as  green  ash,  may  survive  and  grow 
after  being  under  water  for  30  or  more  days.  Cottonwood  trees  are  intermediate  in 
their  tolerance  to  flooding. 

Bottomland  flooding  especially  influences  young  forest  seedlings,  governing 
the  kind  of  timber  stocking  that  will  occur.  Flooding  does  not  destroy  growing  trees 
whose  tops  remain  above  the  water  line,  permitting  the  plant  to  "breathe"  and 
manufacture  food. 

Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  tupelo  gum  tree  seedlings  will  grow  as  well  or 
better  in  flooded  soils  than  in  better  drained  areas. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons        ^  4-13-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  Thursday,  April  20 

CTUDEHT  CENTER 
TO  BE  DEDICATED 
AT  SIU  ON  JUNE  10 

Copy  for  Thursday,  April  20 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  newest  building,  and 
its  largest  one  to  date,  is  scheduled  for  dedication  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  June  10. 

The  $4.6  million  Student  Center,  containing  250,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
will  replace  a  group  of  World  War  II  barracks  buildings  which  have  housed  the  Student 
Center  for  the  past  11  years. 

It  was  financed  by  state  and  federal  loans,  and  by  a  special  fund  to  which  all 
SIU  students  on  the  Carbondale  campus  have  been  voluntarily  contributing  since  1955. 
Students  pay  $5  a  term  into  the  Student  Union  Building  Fund,  and  this  is  supplemented 
by  proceeds  from  the  Student  Center  vending  machines. 

The  first  section  to  be  completed  includes  a  cafeteria  which  will  seat  490 
persons,  a  kitchen,  and  a  snack  bar  accommodating  130.  Sliding  planters  will  make 
it  possible  to  take  care  of  overflow  crowds  in  either  the  snack  bar  or  the  cafeteria 
at  peak  periods. 

There  will  also  be  a  small  dining  area,  to  be  known  as  the  Renaissance  Room, 
where  students  may  take  their  parents  and  other  visitors  if  they  are  looking  for 
privacy  and  an  opportunity  to  order  from  menus.  The  snack  bar  will  be  called  the 
Oasis  Room,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Student  Center. 

Other  areas  of  the  building  to  be  completed  soon  include  a  ballroom,  a  main 
lounge,  student  activities  office,  meeting  rooms  for  student  orgazinations,  TV 
viewing  room,  game  room,  and  quarters  for  the  University  Book  Store. 

SIU  President  D.  U.  Morris  said  Gov.  Kerner  and  his  wife  had  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  ceremonies  and  official  opening  of  the  building  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  June  10.  The  first  convention  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  spacious 
structure  will  be  the  state  meeting  of  the  P.  E.  0.  women's  organization  June  19-21. 

The  information  desk  of  the  Center  will  be  situated  at  the  crossroads  of  three 
entrances  —  north,  west  and  east.  Special  features  of  the  completed  building  will 
be  a  fountain  court  entrance  on  the  east,  facing  McAndrew  Stadium,  and  a  patio 
ter ranee  facing  Thompson  Woods  on  the  west. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVEF  TY  -v 

Carbondale,  Illinois    Ub7 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6830  RELEASE:  Monday, April  17 

after  12  noon 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL.,  April  17  —  A  conference  of  international  scope  has  been 
scheduled  here  by  Southern  Illinois  University  to  gather  recommendations  on  an 
"aesthetic  master  plan"  for  its  proposed  2, 600- acre  Edwardsville  campus. 

EDITORS:    PLEASE  NOTE  FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY  (APRIL  17)  AFTER  12  NOON. 

Organized  as  a  crash  program  called  EP/EC  "(Environmental  Planning,  Edxjardsville 
Campus)",  the  seminar  here  the  week-end  of  June  2  will  involve  leading  philosophers, 
sculptors,  artists,  landscape  architects,  engineers,  site  planners,  museum  directors, 
critics  and  educators  in  a  unique  effort  to  integrate  the  cultural  arts  in  actual 
ground-up  construction  of  a  major  university  campus. 

The  program  was  announced  here  today  at  a  press  conference- luncheon  by 
Delyte  U.  Morris,  SIU  president,  and  Arnold  Maremont,  Chicago  industrialist  and 
newly- appointed  member  of  SIU's  Board  of  Trustees  who  is  a  sponsor  of  the  seminar 
through  a  gift  from  the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Educational  Facilities  branch  of  the  Ford  Foundation  also  has  authorized  the 
University  to  use  $20,000  of  $50,000  it  originally  granted  for  Edwardsville  campus 
planning  for  the  specific  support  of  EP/EC.  Maremont  said  still  another  foundation 
may  become  involved. 

Location  of  the  conference  will  be  a  120- foot  diameter  pneumatic  dome  to  be 
installed  on  a  parking  lot  on  Division  Ave.,  between  4th  and  5th  Streets,  in 
downtown  East  St.  Louis.  Inside  the  inflated  dome,  film  exhibits  of  art,  structural 
and  landscape  design  will  be  staged  concurrently  and  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  students.  Called  "Manscape,"  it  will  feature  panoramic  projections  on  the  walls 
of  the  structure  as  a  "record  of  man's  attempt  to  organize  his  landscape."  Tape- 
recorded  statements  by  renowned  design  philosophers,  living  and  dead,  will  accompany 
the  film  showings.  The  seminar  discussions  themselves,  which  are  expected  to  attract 
architectural  specialists,  teachers  and  students  from  throughout  the  midwest,  will 
also  be  open  to  the  community. 
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Harold  Cohen,  chairman  of  SIU's  design  department  and  head  of  a  committee 
organizing  the  conference,  said  the  aim  is  to  "bring  the  broadest  concepts  of 
sculpture,  landscaping  and  general  space  relationships  into  their  full  richness 
and  coordination  with  the  architectural  planning  that  is  being  undertaken  on  this 
new  campus,"  He  said  all  deliberations  will  be  keyed  to  the  idea  that  "not  only 
the  environment  inside  buildings,  but  the  outside  spaces  between  them  must  be 

considered."  Charles  Pulley,  university  architect,  and  chief  architectural  planner 
for  the  campus,  Gyo  Obata  of  the  St.  Louis  architectural  firm  of  Hellmuth,  Obata  and 
Kassabaum,  will  be  part  of  the  organizing  group  and  will  be  guided  by  the  participant's 

recommendations • 

Haremont,  a  leading  art  patron  whose  own  collection  of  painting  and  sculpture 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation's  finest,  said  he  hoped  for  "meaty  ideas,"  and 
said  he  would  not  expect  "an  airy,  fairy  thing  ...  that  produces  no  enlightenment 
to  students  or  planners," 

Haremont  said  he  envisioned  the  creation  of  an  "out  of  doors  gallery  at 
Zdwardsville,  where  sculpture  and  visually  aesthetic  things  will  become  part  of  the 
whole  campus."  But  he  added  that  the  seminar's  larger  purpose  will  be  an  elaboration 
of  viewpoints  from  prominent  figures  in  art,  architecture  and  education,  "to  help 
us  attain  a  campus  that  people  will  drive  hundreds  of  miles  to  see." 

Three  conference  participants  already  set  are  Buckminster  Fuller,  Geodesic 
dome  inventor  and  research  professor  of  design  at  SIU;  Lewis  Humford,  noted  writer 
on  city  planning,  and  Hideo  Sasaki,  Harvard  University  landscape  architect.  Others 
will  be  enlisted  later,  Haremont  said  some  guests  would  be  "live,"  others  would 
be  involved  through  the  medium  of  taped  and  film  interviews  relating  to  the 
id  wards  vi  lie  plan. 

Inclusion  of  such  features  as  sculpture,  paintings  and  ceramic-mosaic  panels 
and  murals  throughout  the  campus  landscape  and  interiors  can  be  a  part  of  the 
master  plan.  "The  space  called  the  Edwardsvllle  campus  will  be  created  by  its  own 
needs,"  Cohen  said,  and  conference  participants  will  be  set  free  to  help  plan  a  total 
educational  environment  based  on  those  needs." 
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The  luncheon  was  attended  by  lladison-St.  Clair  County  municipal  officials,  and 
Maremont  asked  them  to  proclaim  a  "University  Ueek-3nd"  during  the  June  seminar, 
and  to  assist  in  efforts  to  bring  schoolchildren  and  area  residents  to  the  "Manscape" 
exhibit.  "The  Edwardsville  campus  has  so  far  been  brilliantly  supported  by  the 
people  of  this  region.  We  want  to  bring  this  new  concept  of  environmental  planning 
to  them,  so  they  can  understand  and  participate  in  the  development  of  an  international 
landmark, "  he  said. 

Nestled  within  a  growing  industrial-residential  complex,  the  Edwardsville  campus 
is  expected  to  reach  an  enrollment  of  13,000  day  and  night  students  within  10  years. 
Since  East  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Belleville,  Collinsville  and  Granite  City  all  are 
within  a  20-mile  radius,  some  14,000  of  those  students  will  probably  attend  as 
commuters.  The  site,  covering  rolling  hills,  wooded  and  open  land  near  bluffs 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  river  confluence,  is  ideally  suited,  as 
Dr.  Morris  said,  to  its  role  as  a  "cultural  and  educational  core  in  an  exploding 
metropolis ,n 

Maremont  said  he  hoped  any  aquisitions  of  art  as  a  result  of  the  program  would 
come  through  private  donations.  Initial  construction  of  the  campus  itself  is 
slated  through  an  expected  $25,000,000  portion  of  Illinois1  $195,000,000  Universities 
Bond  Issue  fund. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons        ^  4-14-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Three  famous  personalities  from  the  entertainment 
world  —  Charles  Laughton,  Dakota  Staton,  and  Dick  Gregory  —  will  be  featured 
within  the  next  three  weeks  on  the  Carbondale  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Popular  jazz  singing  artist  Dakota  Staton  is  scheduled  for  two  performances  at 
7  and  9  p.m.  next  Saturday  evening  (April  22)  in  Shryock  Auditorium.  Miss  Staton' s 
appearance  is  sponsored  by  the  Inter-Greek  Council  at  SIU  and  will  climax  a  week  of 
fraternity  and  sorority  festivities. 

Charles  Laughton,  who  will  appear  in  two  shows  April  23  at  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 
in  Shryock  Auditorium  will  give  selected  readings  from  the  Bible  and  American  and 
English  literature.  Laughton  is  well-known  to  stage,  screen  and  television  audiences 
for  his  memorable  characterizations,  both  in  comedy  and  dramatic  roles. 

Dick  Gregory,  a  young  Negro  comic  who  has  made  a  sensational  rise  to  stardom, 
is  a  former  student  of  Southern  Illinois  University.  He  will  return  to  his  Alma 
Hater  for  two  shows  in  Shryock  Auditorium  at  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  on  May  4,  accompanied 
by  the  Dizzy  Gillespie  Orchestra.  Gregory,  recently  featured  on  the  Jack  Paar 
television  show,  is  booked  at  Kiel  Auditorium  in  St.  Louis  after  his  performances 
here. 

Both  Dick  Gregory  and  Charles  Laughton1 s  visits  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Student  Union  Board.  Reservations  for  either  the 
Gregory  or  Laughton  program  may  be  made  by  mailing  requests  to  the  Activities 
Development  Center,  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Southern  Illinois  University,  or 
by  calling  Extension  4211.  Admission  to  the  Gregory  shows  is  $1.50,  and  to  the 
Laughton  performances  $1.50,  $1,  and  50  cents.  Checks  should  be  made  out  to  Student 
Union  Program. 

Reserved  seats  for  Miss  Staton's  shows  are  $2,  $1.75  and  $1.50. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-14-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6800  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  The  effect  of  new  admissions  policies  forcing  lower- 
ranking  high  school  graduates  to  delay  entrance  past  the  fall  term  continues  to 
show  up  in  stabilized  enrollments  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Registrar  Robert  McGrath  reported  total  University  enrollment  for  the  spring 
term  as  12,171  students,  an  13.4  percent  increase  over  the  same  term  last  year  and 
a  drop  of  only  560  students  on  all  campuses  from  the  winter  term.  Last  year,  the 
winter- to- spring  dropout  was  513  students  on  the  Carbondale  campus  alone.  Southern 
began  the  1960  school  year  with  an  overall  fall  term  enrollment  of  13,332.  The 
pattern  has  held  steadiest  on  the  Carbondale  campus,  where  the  enrollment  decline 
has  been  only  340  students  since  fall. 

Enrollment  by  campuses  shows  0,608  at  Carbondale,  1,304  at  Alton  and  1,679 
at  the  East  St.  Louis  campus.  Total  enrollment  is  represented  by  0,136  men  and 
4,035  women  students. 

Enrollment  in  off-campus  extension  classes  also  is  up  over  a  year  ago,  with  577 
registrations.  Non-credit  adult  education  class  registrations  declined  in  the 
comparable  period  by  733  students,  to  a  total  of  6,596. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  a  $10,000  Rotary- 
sponsored  administration  building  at  the  Si-Bo-Gi  Outdoor  Education  Center  will 
be  held  at  Little  Grassy  Lake  Friday  (April  21)  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  campaign  to  erect  the  building  was  started  two  years  ago  by  Rotary 
International,  District  651.  The  Center,  a  project  of  the  Educational  Council  of 
100,  was  begun  as  an  effort  to  give  school  children  of  Southern  Illinois  outdoor 
experience  as  part  of  their  regular  school  curriculum. 

The  administration  building,  to  serve  as  the  "hub  of  activities"  of  the 
Center,  was  planned  by  Bond  Raymore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  nationally-  noted 
outdoor  educational  architect. 

It  will  be  what  is  called  the  "Prairie  Style,"  with  post  and  beam  type 
contruction  and  the  exterior  in  natural  wood  to  blend  in  with  the  setting.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  to  allow  future  expansion. 

Rotary  officials  who  will  be  on  hand  for  the  ceremonies  include  Willis  Swartz, 
past  district  governor  and  dean  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  Graduate  School; 
Norman  Beck,  Waterloo,  Monroe  County  superintendent  of  schools;  Uilliam  Popkess, 
East  St.  Louis,  past  district  governor;  Charles  Joseph,  Belleville,  former  district 
governor;  Carroll  Risley,  Mt.  Carmel,  present  district  governor,  and 
Dr.  Lester  Uebb,  Harrisburg,  incoming  district  governor. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Seventeen  original  etchings  and  woodcut  prints, 
mostly  the  work  of  present  and  former  Southern  Illinois  University  art  students, 
have  been  bought  by  the  SIU  library  for  its  circulating  art  collection,  according 
to  Alan  M.  Cohn,  SIU  humanities  librarian. 

The  new  art  pieces  were  made  available  for  loan  purposes  Thursday  (April  13) 
after  two  weeks  on  display  in  Morris  Library.  The  library's  circulating  collection 
has  grown  to  about  300  pieces  of  art,  mostly  reproductions  of  paintings,  Cohn  says. 
These  may  be  checked  out  in  the  same  manner  as  books  for  12-week  periods.  The 
service  is  highly  popular  with  students  for  decorating  rooms  and  apartments,  he 
points  out. 

The  nev;  additions,  first  originals  added  to  the  collection,  have  been  acquired 
from  the  art  department,  Paul  Martin,  assistant  instructor  in  the  art  department 
says  the  proceeds  will  be  used  to  replenish  the  department's  art  supplies. 

Beginning  this  year  the  SIU  library  will  establish  purchase  awards  for  the 
best  student  works  in  graphic  arts,  providing  a  prize  to  the  artist  as  well  as 
proceeds  for  the  department,  Cohn  says. 

Works  by  Martin  and  James  Groff,  student  from  Kankakee  (450  South  May),  are 
in  the  newly- acquired  collection.  Former  SIU  students  whose  works  are  included  are: 
Donald  Blackwell,  Flora;  James  Leedy,  Raven,  Va.;  Vito  Martinaitis,  Chicago 
(7136  South  Fairfield);  the  former  Mary  Jane  Chaney,  Carbondale;  Kay  Stroup, 
Freeport (8838  Galena  Ave,),  George  Diele,  Patricia  Harris,  Omaha,  Neb.  and 
Laurella  Desborough  (Mrs,  Basil  J,  Sherlock)  Boulder,  Colo.  (2511  Grove  Drive), 
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FROM  Bill  I^ons  4-17-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

EDITORS:   NOTE  LOCAL  ANGLES 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  new  Student  Union 
building  has  been  picked  as  site  for  the  1961  convention  of  the  Illinois  sisterhood 
of  P.E.O.   Over  700  convention  delegates  are  expected  to  attend  the  June  19-21 
sessions  of  the  organization  as  they  meet  to  discuss  business  of  the  Illinois 
division. 

The  organization  P.  E.  0.  (the  meaning  of  the  initials  is  a  closely  guarded 
secret  of  the  sisterhood)  has  worldwide  affiliations.  The  work  of  the  groups  is 
the  same,  however,  wherever  found  —  philanthropy  and  aid  to  education.  Founded 
by  seven  college  girls  on  the  campus  of  Iowa  Wesley an  in  January  of  1869,  the 
group  has  grown  in  size  until  today  it  numbers  over  140,000  members.  Coming  to 
the  Carbondale  convention  will  be  representatives  of  272  chapters  of  the  state 
organization  which  now  has  10,120  members. 

Host  chapters  for  the  June  convention  include  0  at  McLeansboro,  Z  at  Harrisburg, 
AA  at  Christopher,  AJ  at  Bridgeport,  AT  at  Lawrenceville,  DT  at  Salem,  FA  at 
Effingham,  FK  at  Mt.  Carmel,  FN  at  Newton,  FR  at  Olney,  GL  at  Centralia,  GO  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  GX  and  JN  at  Carbondale  and  IG  at  Robinson. 

Local  committee  chairmen  and  representatives  of  entertaining  chapters  from 
the  southern  Illinois  area  are  preparing  for  the  closed  convention  sessions  where 
the  group  will  act  to  carry  out  business  of  the  various  P.E.O.  projects. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  sisterhood  is  Cottey  College  located  at  Nevada,  Mo. 

A  unique  institution,  Cottey  is  a  junior  college  owned  and  co-operated  by  P.E.O. 

It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  North  Central  Association 

of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 

Music.  Each  year  a  limited  number  of  graduates  are  chosen  to  participate  in 

the  Reid  Hall  Third  Year  in  Paris  Program  which  enables  a  girl  to  live  in  Paris 
for  one  year  and  study  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  Louvre  and  the  Alliance  Francaise.  She 

then  transfers  back  to  an  American  institution  of  higher  learning. 
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A  second  item  of  business  for  the  convention  delegates  will  be  reports  on 
educational  loan  funds.  The  funds  were  started  in  1907  and  now  contain  a  revolving 
fund  of  about  $1  million.  Each  year  approximately  1,700  women  students  are  given 
aid  from  this  fund  to  choose  a  school  and  course  of  study. 

The  national  P.E.O.  representative  attending  the  Illinois  meeting  will  be 
Mrs.  P.  M#  Hinlchouse.  She  is  the  administrator  of  the  third  major  project  of  the 
sisterhood,  an  international  peace  scholarship  program.  This  program  started  in 
1949  and  provides  scholarships  for  selected  women  from  other  countries  for  study 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  This  year  02  students  from  25  countries  are 
studying  in  the  U.  S.  Three  of  these  are  in  Illinois  schools.  Hiss  LoretfcaYoh 
of  Formosa  is  a  student  at  the  host  school,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Two  projects  have  been  instigated  by  Illinois  chapters  alone.  They  include  a 
welfare  and  trust  fund  for  any  Illinois  P.  E.  0.  who  needs  financial  aid  and  an 
Illinois  P.  E.  0.  home.  Located  at  Knoxville,  the  home  has  a  capacity  of  31 
residents. 

Several  inovations  will  be  found  at  this  convention,  the  first  such  meeting 
held  in  southern  Illinois  in  several  decades.  A  singing  group,  the  Singing 
Marguerites,  especially  formed  for  this  convention,  will  sing  in  several  sessions. 
The  group  has  been  practicing  in  various  points  in  southern  Illinois  for  three 
years  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  Carbondale  woman,  Mrs.  Robert  Mueller. 

P.  E.  0.  probably  holds  the  only  convention  in  the  world  where  delegates  need 
no  money  except  for  transportation.  Sponsoring  chapters  plan  three  years  in 
advance  for  the  event  and  each  chapter  houses  and  provides  meals  for  20  delegates. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-17-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6G30  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  In  a  poster  about  the  size  of  an  office  wall  clock, 
Southern  Illinois  University's  design  department  has  come  up  with  a  message  more 
than  a  billion  people  on  the  earth  can  read. 

The  work  of  Virdon  Lipe,  SIU  graduate  student  in  visual  design,  the  two- 
color  poster  announces  Southern's  graduate  design  program  in  five  languages: 
Mandarin,  Hindi,  French,  Spanish  and  English.  Those  five  account  today  for  the 
reading  talents  of  some  1,075,000,000  people,  Lipe  says,  or  almost  half  of  the 
world ' 3  literate  population. 

The  poster  will  be  mailed  to  U.  S.  embassies,  overseas  libraries  and  schools 
throughout  the  world  in  hopes  of  attracting  qualified  foreign  students  whose 
design  initiative  could  then  be  valuable  back  in  their  home  countries,  especially 
underdeveloped  ones. 

Type  for  the  Hindi  and  Mandarin  (Chinese)  sections  was  hand  set  by  special 
typographers  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  after  SIU  foreign  students  had 
transcribed  the  copy.  The  SIU  foreign  language  department  did  the  Spanish 
and  French  sections.  "We  managed  the  English  text  ourselves,"  says  Lipe. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Curtis  and  Dorothy  "dial,  nationally  known  human 
relations  consultants,  will  headline  the  program  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Educational  Council  of  100,  to  be  held  at  the  Vandalia  Illinois  State  Penal 
Farm  Sunday  (April  23)  at  2:30  p.m. 

dial  is  associate  director  of  the  National  Training  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Ecuatlon  Association,  and  his  wife  is  publications  director  of  the  same  group. 
They  are  currently  serving  as  visiting  professors  in  Southern  Illinois 
University's  community  development  department. 

The  meeting  also  will  include  a  tour  of  the  penal  farm,  a  report  on 
educational  television  by  Jacob  Bach,  and  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Educational 
Council  by  Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Boydston. 
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PROM  Bill  Lyons  4-17-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  first  class  in 
the  Basic  Professional  Nursing  Program  is  now  completing  its  last  quarter  of 
work  before  commencement  exercises  in  June, 

Members  of  the  class  are  Joan  Pratte,  Centerville  Station;  Lois  Bider 
(372  West  4th)  Chicago  Heights,  and  Beverly  Roberts,  Pana.  They  are  currently 
receiving  practice  in  nursing  service  administration  at  Ho Id en  Hospital  in 
Carbondale .  This  is  thefirst  time  the  facilities  at  Holden  have  been  used  for 
the  basic  nursing  students,  although  during  the  fall  quarter  of  the  year  they 
were  used  for  advanced  instruction  of  registered  nurses  who  entered  SIU  to 
complete  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree. 

Southern  began  its  14- quarter  Basic  Professional  Nursing  Program  leading 
to  a  B.  S.  in  Nursing  in  September,  1957,  with  Miss  Virginia  Harrison  as 
chairman  of  the  nursing  department. 

The  first  class  of  students  spent  their  first  five  quarters  at  SIU  taking 
professional  and  general  educational  courses,  five  quarters  of  education  and 
experience  at  the  University  of  Illinois'  Chicago  Professional  Colleges,  and  then 
returned  to  Southern  for  their  senior  experiences  —  psychiatry,  public  health, 
comprehensive  patient  care  and  administration. 

After  graduation,  the  students  will  be  eligible  to  take  State  Board  examination. 
to  qualify  as  registered  nurses. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wyatt,  assistant  professor  of  nursing  at  SIU,  is  in  charge  of 
the  student  nurses  during  their  work  at  Holden. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-19-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6300  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  "A  Reappraisal  of  the  Civil  War"  is  scheduled 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday  (April  24-25)  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  conducted 
by  three  nationally-recognized  Civil  liar  historians. 

The  three  experts  will  speak  during  an  0  p.m.  session  of  the  University's 
Civil  'Jar  Centennial  Committee  conference  Monday  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium  and  will 
make  up  a  panel  the  following  da}'. 

Allan  Nevins,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  will  talk  about  "Some  Unresolved 
Problems  of  the  War;"  Bell  I.  Uiley,  author  of  "Johnny  Reb"  and  "Billy  Yank" 
will  discuss  "Why  the  Confederacy  Lost  the  War,"  and  Richard  N.  Current,  noted  for 
his  Lincoln  writings,  tTill  tell  about  "The  End  and  the  Beginning." 

A  section  of  the  Auditorium  is  being  reserved  for  out-of-town  visitors. 
Free  tickets  may  be  obtained  through  the  SIU  history  department,  organizer  of 
the  Conference. 

The  Conference's  second  session  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Tuesday  also  in  Muckelroy, 
with  Clyde  Walton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society,  as 
moderator  of  a  panel  discussion. 

The  historians  will  discuss  Civil  War  points  of  view  and  the  audience  will 
be  encouraged  to  quiz  the  experts  and  present  their  own  positions. 

Allan  Nevins,  a  native  of  Illinois,  was  born  at  Camp  Point  near  Alton  and 
attended  the  University  of  Illinois.  After  teaching  there  for  14  years,  he  became 
an  editorial  xrciter  for  the  New  York  World,  then  returned  to  education  as  a 
professor  of  history  at  Cornell  University.  He  was  a  professor  at  Columbia  Universit. 
until  his  retirement  in  1958. 
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Among  his  best  known  books  are  his  biographies  of  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Henry  Ford,  his  "2mergence  of  Lincoln,"  and  his  "Statesmanship  of  the  Civil  Uar." 
The  Pulitzer  Prize  was  awarded  him  twice,  for  the  first  two  volumes  of  "War  for 
the  Union,"  and  the  third  volume  is  soon  to  appear.  He  has  also  been  honored  with 
the  Bancroft  Prize,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  six  honorary  doctor's 
degrees,  plus  an  honorary  M.  A.  from  Oxford. 

Bell  Hi  ley's  other  books  include:  "Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865,"  and 
"The  Plain  People  of  the  Confederacy."  Among  the  colleges  where  he  has  taught 
are  University  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  State  University,  Emory  University, 
and  Peabody  College. 

Current,  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  political  science  at  Woman's 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  author  of  numerous  books,  including: 
"Old  Thad  Stevens,"  "Pine  Logs  and  Politics,"  "Daniel  Webster  and  the  Rise  of 
National  Conservatism,"  "Lincoln  the  President,"  "Last  Full  Measure,"  and 
"Mr.  Lincoln," 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-19-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  newest  building,  and 
its  largest  one  to  date,  is  scheduled  for  dedication  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  June  10. 

The  $4.6  million  Student  Center,  containing  250,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
vjill  replace  a  group  of  World  Uar  II  barracks  buildings  which  have  housed  the  Student 
Center  for  the  past  11  years. 

It  was  financed  by  state  and  federal  loans,  and  by  a  special  fund  to  which  all 
SIU  students  on  the  Carbondale  campus  have  been  voluntarily  contributing  since  1955. 
Students  pay  $5  a  term  into  the  Student  Union  Building  Fund,  and  this  is  supplemented 
by  proceeds  from  the  Student  Center  vending  machines. 

The  first  section  to  be  completed  includes  a  cafeteria  which  will  seat  490 
persons,  a  kitchen,  and  a  snack  bar  accommodating  130.  Sliding  planters  will  make 
it  possible  to  take  care  of  overflow  crowds  in  either  the  snack  bar  or  the  cafeteria 
at  peak  periods* 

There  will  also  be  a  small  dining  area,  to  be  knoxm  as  the  Renaissance  Room, 
where  students  may  take  their  parents  and  other  visitors  if  they  are  looking  for 
privacy  and  an  opportunity  to  order  from  menus.  The  snack  bar  will  be  called  the 
Oasis  Room,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Student  Center. 

Other  areas  of  the  building  to  be  completed  soon  include  a  ballroom,  a  main 
lounge,  student  activities  office,  meeting  rooms  for  student  organizations,  TV 
viewing  room,  game  room,  and  quarters  for  the  University  Book  Store. 

SIU  President  D.  W.  Morris  said  Gov.  Kerner  and  his  wife  had  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  ceremonies  and  official  opening  of  the  building  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  June  10.  The  first  convention  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  spacious 
structure  will  be  the  state  meeting  of  the  P.E.O.  women's  organization  June  19-21. 

The  information  desk  of  the  Center  will  be  situated  at  the  crossroads  of  three 
entrances  —  north,  west  and  east.  Special  features  of  the  completed  building  will 
be  a  fountain  court  entrance  on  the  east,  facing  McAndrew  Stadium,  and  a  patio 
terrace  facing  Thompson  Woods  on  the  west.  —  ko  — 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  -  19  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6800  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Fifty-tuo  workshops,  short  courses  and  conferences 
will  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  this  summer,  Raymond  H.  Dey,  dean  of 
the  Summer  Session,  has  announced. 

A  Summer  Stock  Theater  course  and  a  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Training  Short 
Course  will  launch  the  summer  sesssion  June  1,  and  the  final  offering  will  be  a 
Restaurant  and  Drive-in  Management  Short  Course  Sept.  11-12. 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  short  courses  and  conferences,  there  will  be 
two  summer  institutes  for  secondary  school  teachers  —  a  special  course  for  high 
school  biology  teachers  and  a  summer  course  for  area  mathematics  teachers,  both 
running  concurrently  with  the  regular  SIU  Summer  Session. 

There  will  also  be  special  courses  for  outstanding  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  science,  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  five 
workshops  are  scheduled  for  superior  sophomore  and  junior  high  school  students  in 
the  fields  of  journalism,  radio- television,  debate,  drama  and  art. 

A  complete  list  of  the  workshops,  conferences  and  short  courses  follows: 

June  1:   Summer  Stock  Theater,  and  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Training  Short 

Course 

June  5:  Restaurant  and  Institutional  Food  Buying  Short  Course 

June  3-9:   Packaging  (planned  for  management  to  meet  the  increasing  problem 

of  packaging) 

June  14-17:  Playground  Leadership  Uorkshop 

June  15-16:  Barge  Loading  Short  Course 

June  17:  School  Office  Secretaries  Short  Course 

June  10-23:  School  Lunch  Workshop 

June  10-30:  Magazine  Publishers  Uorkshop 

June  19-23:   Hot  Line  Maintenance  Short  Course 
School  Lunch  Program  Uorkshop 
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June  19-July  14:   Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

Workshop  in  Elementary  Education  (kindergarten-primary) 
Workshop  in  Social  Studies  (Background  material  for  grades  4 

through  8) 
Workshop  in  School  Health  Education 

Teaching  Basic  Activities  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

Girls  Workshop 

June  19-30:   Leadership  in  Elementary  Education  Workshop 

Junior  High  School  Curriculum  and  Administration  Workshop 

June  19-July  23:  National  Science  Foundation  Program  for  Superior  High  School 

Students  in  the  Sciences 

June  19- August  11:  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  High  School  Teachers 

of  Biology  and  Mathematics 

June  20-23:  The  Area  Technical  School  of  the  Future  Workshop 

June  20-July  14:   Preparation  of  Teacher-made  Audio-visual  Materials  Workshop 

June  26- July  1:   Individualized  Patient  Care  Conference 

June  26- July  7:  Workshop  in  High  School  English 

June  26-30:   Hot  Line  Maintenance  Short  Course 

June  27-29:   Educational  Materials  Exhibit 

June  23-29:  Summer  Education  Conference 

July  2-3:  Weekly  Newspaper  Management  Workshop 

July  2- Aug.  2:   Summer  High  School  Student  Workshop 

July  3-  14:  Economics  Education  Workshop 

Elemenatry  Music  Education  Workshop 

July  10-21:   Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Personnel 
Camp  Leadership  Workshop 

July  10-28:   Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic 

July  10- Aug.  4:  Workshop  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America 

July  13-14:   Practical  Aspects  of  Foreign  Trade  for  Waterways 

July  16-29:   School  of  Advanced  Cosmetology 

July  17-28'   Workshop  (Seminar)  in  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques 

Workshop  (Seminar)  in  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques 

The  Gifted  Child  Workshop 
July  17-August  11:  Workshop  in  Safety  Education 

Work  Simplification  in  Home  Management  Workshop 
July  30-August  11:   Illinois  Bankers  School  for  Development  of  Junior  Executives 
Aug.  1-4:   Industrial  Education  in  the  1970' s  Workshop 
Aug.  7-10:  Industrial  Education  in  the  1970's  Workshop 
Aug.  14-25:   Aero-Space  Education  Workshop 
Aug.  23-24:  Annual  Coaching  Clinic 
Sept.  7-9:  Transportation  Sales  Short  Course 
Sept.  11-12:   Restaurant  and  Drive-in  Management  Short  Course.         —  br  — 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-21-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  A  Southern  Illinois  University  professor  of 
journalism,  Charles  C.  Clayton,  will  serve  as  a  visiting  professor  next 
school  year  at  the  National  Cheng  Chi  University  in  Taipei,  Formosa. 

Clayton  received  word  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  that  he  had 
been  given  the  position  under  a  Fulbright  grant. 

It  marks  a  continuous  relationship  between  the  Chinese  University  and 
SIU.   In  1957-58,  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  served  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Formosa  university  and 
last  year,  Dr.  Milton  Shr'.eh  of  National  Cheng  Chi  served  as  visiting  professor 
in  Southern's  journalism  department. 

Clayton,  editor  of  The  Quill,  official  monthly  magazine  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  society,  and  former  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  will  instruct  in  the  Cheng  Chi  graduate  school.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Filling  in  during  his  absence  will  be  James  W.  Markham  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  who  will  have  the  title  of  lecturer  and  visiting  professor 
of  journalism.  Markham,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Journal,  has 
also  taught  at  Baylor  University  and  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-21-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


MATT00N,  ILL.,  April  --  William  J.  McKeefery,  vice-president  of  Washburn 
Univeristy,  was  named  dean  of  academic  affairs  for  the  Carbondale  campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  Friday  (April  21). 

He  will  replace  Talbert  W.  Abbott,  long-time  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  who  took  over  the  academic  affairs  post  when  it  was  created 
last  year.  Abbott,  who  joined  the  faculty  at  Southern  as  an  associate  professor 
of  chemistry  in  1928,  has  reached  retirement  age. 

His  successor,  a  graduate  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  will  also 
serve  as  a  professor  of  philosophy,  effective  Aug.  31.  He  holds  a  doctor's 
degree  from  Columbia  University,  taught  at  Princeton,  and  was  dean  of  Alma 
College  before  joining  the  administrative  staff  at  Washburn. 

Two  other  major  appointments  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  SIU  board  of 
trustees  here  were  those  of  Herbert  L.  Fink  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  as  chairman  of  the  art  department,  and  Robert  Mueller  as  chairman  of 
the  music  department.  Fink  succeeds  Warren  Brandt,  who  has  resigned  to  return 
to  the  East,  and  Mueller,  currently  an  SIU  associate  professor  of  music,  will 
step  up  Sept.  20  to  take  the  place  of  Fred  H.  Denker,  who  has  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  acting  chairmanship. 

Fink's  work  has  been  displayed  in  some  of  the  nation's  leading  museums  and 
galleries,  including  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  has  been  a  design  consultant  for 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  CIBA  Pharmaceuticals,  the  Yale  Press, 
and  others.  He  will  join  Southern's  staff  in  the  fall. 

To  replace  Dr.  Jean  R.  Boatright,  who  has  accepted  a  position  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  the  board  named  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Miranti  as  University  physician  in  the 
Health  Service  and  associate  professor  of  physiology.  He  has  been  in  private 
practice  in  Cumberland  County,  111.,  for  the  past  nine  years. 
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Warren  Stookey,  formerly  field  executive  and  district  executive  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Herrin  and  Alton,  was  appointed  as  field 
representative  for  Alumni  Records  and  Services  and  the  SIU  Foundation. 

A  distinguished  lineup  of  visiting  professors  for  the  next  academic 
year  also  was  approved  by  the  trustees,  meeting  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Mat toon  of  which  Board  Member  Melvin  C.  Lockard  is  president. 

A.  Craig  Baird,  renowned  speech  authority  who  has  written  nine  books, 
will  return  to  the  SIU  campus  for  another  five-month  assignment  next 
January,  and  Luis  Baralt,  Cuban  professor  of  foreign  languages  and  philosophy 
who  has  been  on  Southern's  distinguished  professor  roster  before,  will  teach  at 
SIU  during  the  entire  next  academic  year.  Also  arriving  in  September  will 
be  Mary  K.  Niddrie,  in  foreign  languages;  Freeman  G.  Macomber,  who  has  been 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Drake  University  and  dean  at  Miami 
University,  in  secondary  education,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Shaftel,  in  elementary 
education.  Mrs.  Niddrie  has  been  senior  lecturer  at  Natal  University,  South 
Africa,  and  lecturer  at  the  University  of  London. 

In  another  action  effecting  faculty,  the  board  elevated  Miss 
Marion  L.  Davis  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  speech  in  recognition 
of  her  earning  a  doctor's  degree. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-21-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenvlew  7  -  6880  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  111.,  April— Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  United  Nations  Under-Secretary 
and  1950  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  will  be  speaker  at  Southern  Illinois 
University '8  June  Commencement  exercises. 

Ceremonies  will  be  the  night  of  June  14  in  McAndrew  Stadium. 

Dr.  Bunche  joined  the  United  Nations  in  1946  after  serving  two  years  as  an 
area  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  Although  originally  on  loan  to 
the  U.  N.,  the  famed  Negro  political  scientist  resigned  his  State  Department 
position  to  accept  a  permanent  post  in  the  U.  N.  Secretariat.   In  1948,  following 
the  death  of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  he  was  named  U.  N.  Mediator  in  the  Palestine 
crisis,  and  in  1949  directed  negotiations  which  resulted  in  armistice  agreements 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.   It  was  for  this  action  that  he  received 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Since  1957,  Dr.  Bunche  has  been  the  U.  N.  Under-Secretary  for  Special 
Political  Affairs,  working  directly  on  assignment  from  Secretary-General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  He  has  frequently  been  called  on  for  counsel  on  Near  East  problems 
and,  during  last  summer,  was  the  Secretary-General's  special  representative  in 
the  Congo,  organizing  the  U.  N.'s  armed  operations  there. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  and  took  M.  A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Harvard.  He  established  the  department  of  political 
science  at  Howard  University  where  he  taught  from  1928  to  1950.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Harvard  faculty  in  1950»  but  resigned  after  insistent  pressure  to  continue 
his  work  with  the  U.  N.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Harvard,  Oberlin  College 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.   In  addition  to  the  Nobel  Prize >  he  has  won  the 
Springarn  Medal,  the  Four  Freedoms  Award,  and  the  Peace  Award  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  GLenveiw  7  -  6880 


4-21-61 


Release:   IMMEDIATE 


MATTOON,  ILL.,  April  —  William  E.  Dixon,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ,  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  for  Southern  Illinois  University's  new  educational 
television  station  WSIU-TV,  Channel  8,  by  the  SIU  board  of  trustees,  Friday 
(April  21). 

Dixon's  duties  will  include  directing  the  installation  of  equipment 
for  the  new  station  and  supervising  and  maintaining  engineering  personnel 
and  facilities  after  the  station  has  gone  on  the  air  sometime  next  fall. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Dixon  was  chief  engineer  for  WCHS-AM  and  TV 
in  Charleston  and  also  for  WWVA  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Construction  work  on  Southern's  new  station  transmitter  tower  three 
miles  southwest  of  Tamaroa  is  scheduled  to  begin  soon.  Contracts  were  awarded 
recently  to  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  the  tower  and  transmission  equipment, 
and  erection  of  the  900- foot  tower. 

Area  schools  which  will  use  the  station's  instructional  programs  have 
formed  the  Southern  Illinois  Instructional  Television  Association  and  named 
an  executive  committee  to*  work  with  the  University  in  planning  instructional 
programs,  assigning  broadcasting  periods  during  school  hours,  and  training 
teachers  for  originating  and  receiving  the  classroom  programs.  About  one- third 
of  the  station  program  time  has  been  allocated  tentatively  to  such  instructional 
broadcasts. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-24-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Another  in  a  series  of  Civil  Defense  meetings  for 
Southern  Illinois  vrtll  be  held  Sunday  (April  30)  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Dr.  Frank  Bridges,  Jackson  County  Civil  Defense  Coordinator,  has  announced. 

The  meeting  is  one  of  four  held  annually  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
Civil  Defense  Association  for  directors,  communications  personnel,  police  officers 
and  others  involved  in  civil  defense. 

Some  400  persons  have  been  invited  to  attend,  he  said. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4  -  24  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6G30  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  A  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  grant  o£  $7,128 
has  been  made  to  the  Southern  Illinois  University  psychology  department  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  according  to  an  announcement  today  by 
Dr.  Mortimer  H.  Applezweig,  department  chairman. 

The  grant  was  originally  made  in  1959  and  was  renewed  last  year.  The  latest 
award  is  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  Purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  support  the 
doctoral  training  program  in  clinical  psychology,  one  of  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  higher  level  professional  personnel, 
Applezx/eig  said. 

Use  of  funds  provided  by  the  grant  is  restricted  to  support  of  instructional 
staff.  Applezweig  said  the  money  will  be  used  primarily  to  bring  in  part-time 
lecturers  to  supplement  the  regular  teaching  staff. 

He  said  there  are  currently  some  50  students  doing  graduate  work  in  psychology 
at  Southern,  "about  half  of  which  are  in  clinical  psychology." 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4  -  24  -  61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6080  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  High  school  seniors  may  apply  for  The  Dan  Hopkins 
Memorial  Advertising  Scholarship  prior  to  Monday  (May  1)»  Dr.  Donald  Hileman, 
associate  professor  of  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  announced 
today. 

The  scholarship  awards  $100  to  a  student  for  his  or  her  freshman  year  in  the 
professional  advertising  program  at  SIU's  department  of  journalism. 

Seniors  desiring  to  apply  must  submit  to  Dr.  Hileman  prior  to  May  1  a 
photograph,  and  a  one-page  statement  on  "TJhy  you  feel  you  would  like  a  career 
In  professional  advertising,"  and  have  their  high  school  principal  send 
Dr.  Hileman  their  grade  average  and  a  statement  of  writing  ability  and  potential 
for  university  work. 

The  winner  will  be  notified  by  May  22. 

The  scholarship  Is  sponsored  by  the  Illmoky  Advertising  Club. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-26-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   GLenview  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  An  intensive  experiment  in  leadership  training 
will  be  offered  to  southern  Illinois  residents  in  May  when  Dorothy  and  Curtis  Mial, 
visiting  professoxsat  Southern  Illinois  University,  hold  three  workshops  in  the 
area. 

Exploding  the  old  theory  that  leaders  are  born,  the  Mlals  have  worked 
throughout  the  nation  to  develop  community  and  organizational  leadership  from  among 
the  interested  and  concerned  citizens.  The  series  of  three  workshops  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Community  Development  Department  and 
Institute  aided  by  the  "home  communities*'  of  Carbondale,  Mt.  Carmel  and  Centralia, 
and  community  organizations « 

Workshop  schedule  will  include  an  opening  session  on  May  3  at  SIU's  Little 
Grassy  Campus.  Co-sponsor  for  this  meeting  is  the  25th  district  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  and  the  other  two  workshops  will  begin  at 
9  a.m.  and  close  at  9  p.m.,  with  time  out  for  meals.  A  registration  fee  of  $1 
will  be  made  to  defray  basic  costs.  Noon  and  evening  meals  are  not  included. 

A  second  meeting  will  be  held  May  18  in  Mt.  Carmel  at  the  Public  Library 
building.  Co-sponsor  will  be  the  Mt.  Carmel  Community  Development  Association  and 
District  23  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

District  23  also  will  assist  the  Centralia  Community  Development  Association 
with  the  May  25  workshop  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Old  National  Bank  Building 
in  Centralia. 
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Some  basic  areas  of  training  the  sessions  will  Include  are  how  to  increase 
participation  of  citizens  in  community  enterprises,  problem  solving  in  community 
action  and  the  skills  and  insights  that  cause  groups  to  function  more  effectively. 

"Not  only  community  leaders,  but  anyone  interested  in  developing  leadership 
within  an  organization,  will  be  interested  in  the  program,"  says  Dr.  Richard  Franklin 
of  SIU's  Community  Development  Institute.   He  added  that  the  same  course  offered 
in  the  workshops  is  taught  in  other  areas  for  a  fee  of  $25  or  more. 

The  Mi a Is  Illinois'  visit  will  be  a  cms- quarter  appointment  at  SIU  while 
they  are  on  leave  from  their  official  posts  in  the  National  Training  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Mial  serves  as  associate  director  of  the 
Laboratories  and  Mrs.  Mial  as  publication  director.  They  have  worked  in 
leadership  consultant  roles  with  organization  and  government  agencies  in  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Europe. 

Registration  for  the  workshops  can  be  made  through  the  Community  Development 
Institute  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons        u  4-26-61 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenview  7  -  6330  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  A  native  southern  Illinoisan  who  has  spent  her  life 
studying  and  teaching  music  vri.ll  be  Honored  Musician  at  the  12th  annual  outdoor 
"Music  Under  the  Stars"  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  May  13. 

She  is  Mrs.  Norma  Steinheimer,  West  Frankfort,  who  spent  14  years  in  New  York 
as  both  a  student  and  teacher,  who  has  toured  the  world  with  musical  groups,  and 
who  has  studied  with  some  of  the  world's  top  musicians.  Mrs.  Steinheimer  will  be 
the  11th  distinguished  area  musician  so  honored  since  the  beginning  of  the  festival. 

Scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in  SIU's  McAndrew  Stadium,  the  dramatic  musical 
program  will  feature  the  combined  choruses  and  bands  from  some  30  area  schools. 
Also  featured  will  be  guest  conductors,  scenes  from  the  SIU  Opera  Workshop  production 
of  "Carmen, "  and  a  solo  performance  by  the  winner  of  the  downs tate  preliminary 
piano  competition  for  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival. 

Mrs.  Steinheimer  was  born  near  Du  Quoin  and  is  a  1920  graduate  of  Du  Quoin 
High  School.  When  she  was  six  years  old  she  began  piano  study  under  the  late 
Lucius  Humphry,  who  later  taught  privately  in  New  York.  She  worked  under 
Leo  C.  Miller  in  St.  Louis,  and  also  studied  with  Margaret  Chapman  Byers  and  her 
artist  vocal  study  group  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  She  received  her  teacher's 
certificate  from  Chicago  Musical  College  in  1930. 

In  1933,  Mrs.  Steinheimer  went  to  New  York,  where  she  continued  to  study  and 
began  to  teach.  She  studied  with  Alfred  Mirovitch  in  the  Juilliard  School  for  two 
years,  then  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Westchester  Music  Conservatory  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  teaching  piano  and  recital. 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1942,  she  returned  to  southern  Illinois. 
During  the  winter  months  she  teaches  voice,  piano  and  organ  in  West  Frankfort.  For 
the  past  eight  summers  she  has  visited  abroad  "to  recharge  my  batteries  and  widen  my 
horizons  and  education." 
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Mrs.  Steinheimer  received  a  diploma  from  the  Fontainebleau  School  of  Music 
and  Fine  Arts,  France,  in  1953.  Two  years  later  she  participated  in  two  foreign 
musical  educational  survey  tours  offered  by  Temple  University,  visiting  England, 
Holland,  France,  Monaco,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

In  1956  Mrs.  Steinheimer  went  around  the  world  on  a  tour  with  a  Puget  Sound 
College  group  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  following  year  she  traveled  again  to  Europe,  visiting  Poland  and  Russia.  In 
1958  she  went  to  Hawaii,  the  next  year  to  South  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  last 
year  to  Africa. 

In  her  travels,  she  has  been  the  guest  of  presidents  and  other  high-ranking 
officials.  She  saw  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  in  Africa,  and  witnessed  the  inauguration 
of  Ghana's  first  president,  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  enriched  my  own  music  appreciation  by  traveling  and  hearing 
music  in  its  original  setting  all  over  the  world,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Steinheimer  now  has  pupils  from  15  southern  Illinois  communities,  and 
these  are  her  challenge.  "To  promote  interest,  create  enthusiasm,  to  work  for  a 
goal  and  eventually  get  results  that  bring  enjoyment  to  both  the  performer  and  the 
listener  —  these  are  my  aims,"  she  says. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Martin  J.  Gagie,  executive  editor  of  the  Danville 
Commercial- News,  will  be  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  speaker  at  the  opening  of 
Journalism-Day  ceremonies  Thursday  (May  4)  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  ninth  annual  event  will  be  centered  around  parents  of  journalism  students 
at  SIU.  The  major  portion  of  the  parents  who  will  attend  the  festivities  also  will 
take  part  in  programs  to  be  presented.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  all  parents  of 
SIU  journalism  students. 

The  Lovejoy  lecture,  to  be  given  at  an  all-student  convocation  in  Shryock 
Auditorium  at  10  a.m.,  will  open  the  day-long  activities.  Gagie,  who  started  as 
a  copy  boy  with  the  Gannett  newspaper  organization  nearly  23  years  ago,  is  the 
father  of  Martin  R.  (Joe)  Gagie,  managing  editor  of  the  Egyptian,  the  SIU  campus 
newspaper . 

A  panel  discussion  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  in  the  journalism  department's  news 
laboratory.  Members  of  the  panel,  all  parents  of  journalism  students  at  SIU,  will 
discuss  the  nature  of  their  jobs  in  journalism. 

On  the  panel  will  be,  R.  A.  Cousley,  vice-president  of  the  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph,  father  of  Steve  Cousley,  a  junior  journalism  student;  Marion  R.  Lynes, 
Springfield  bureau  chief  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  father  of  Dennis  Lynes, 
a  freshman  journalism  student;  R.  J.  Mueller  of  the  Ramsey  News- Journal  and  president 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  father  of  Robert  Mueller,  junior 
in  community  journalism  and  C.  E.  Schumacher,  commercial  printing  foreman  for  the 
Pana  News-Pallidium,  father  of  D.  G.  Schumacher,  a  sophomore  journalism  student. 

Marian  D.  Nelson,  lecturer  in  journalism  at  SIU,  will  moderate  the  program. 

Grover  Shipton,  publisher  of  the  Roodhouse  Record,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  annual  J- Day  awards  banquet  to  be  held  at  6  p.m.  at  the  Carbondale  Elks  Home. 
He  is  the  father  of  Valerie  Shipton,  a  freshman  community  journalism  student. 

Miss  Kathy  O'Dell,  Kinmundy,  president  of  the  Journalism  Student  Association 
at  SIU,  will  be  mistress  of  ceremonies. 

Tickets  for  the  smorgasboard  dinner  are  available,  at  $2  per  person,  through 
the  department  of  journalism.  Reservations  must  be  made  before  5  p.m.  May  1. 
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CARBONDALE,   ILL.,  April  —  Three  two-day  log  and  tree  grading  schools  will  be 
conducted  during  May  by  the  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  for  U.  S.  Forest  Service  personnel  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

James  Schroeder,  log  and  tree  grading  researcher  at  the  Carbondale  Center,  will 
conduct  the  courses.  He  will  explain  the  basis  for  log  grades  and  what  affects 
the  value  and  grade  of  logs  in  addition  to  discussing  and  demonstrating  tree  grading. 

Assisting  in  the  schools  will  be  two  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  Region  Nine  office  in  Milwaukee.  Two  representatives  of  the  Central  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station  office  in  Columbus,  0.,  also  will  help  xd.th  the  school 

at  the  Kaskaskia  Forest. 

The  first  short  course  will  be  May  2-3  at  the  Willow  Springs,  Mo.,  Forest 
Ranger  District  headquarters  near  Rolla,  Mo.,  for  personnel  of  the  Missouri  National 
Forest.  The  second  course  for  Illinois  Shawnee  National  Forest  personnel  will  be  at 
the  Kaskaskia  Experimental  Forest  in  Hardin  County  on  May  11-12.  The  final  course 
for  Missouri  Shawnee  National  Forest  personnel  will  be  at  Van  Buren,  Mo.,  on  May  25-26, 

The  Carbondale  Center  has  developed  through  extensive  research  a  system  for 
estimating  the  value  of  trees  on  the  basis  of  surface  characteristics  of  the 
butt  logs  in  the  trees.  The  Center  is  responsible  for  the  hardwood  phases  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service's  national  log  and  tree  grade  research  projects. 
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Number  399  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

WITH  A  FEW  GRAINS  OF  SALT 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Things  which  have  been  used  by  people  for  centuries  naturally  have  gathered 
much  lore  about  them.  A  recent  incident  clearly  brought  this  to  mind. 

A  lady  attending  a  semi formal  dinner  upset  the  salt  shaker  in  front  of  her 
plate,  spilling  some  of  its  contents.  With  a  fleeting  expression  that  looked  somewhat 
like  fear,  she  reached  to  pick  up  a  few  spilled  grains.  These  she  tossed  over  her 
left  shoulder  with  an  obvious  look  of  satisfaction  because  misfortune  thus  was 
averted . 

Apparently  all  those  sitting  nearby  knew  of  the  old  ritual  to  be  followed 
In  such  situations  and  were  not  at  all  surprised  at  her  actions.  Responses  to  a 
casual  remark  by  one  of  the  diners  drew  comment  to  indicate  that  most  of  those 
present  would  have  acted  much  the  same. 

As  with  many  another  superstitious  practice  that  still  Is  followed,  no  one 
indicated  a  basic  belief  in  it.  But  this  little  incident  served  to  turn  the  table 
chit-chat  to  other  half- forgotten  signs,  warnings  and  proverbs  about  salt.  Borrowing 
from  lore,  it  could  be  said  that  the  conversation  became  "salty." 

One  person  wondered  why  the  spilled  salt  grains  should  be  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder.  The  questioning  one  did  not  know  that  those  who  began  the  practice  long 
ago  fully  believed  the  devil  lurked  to  the  left  and  that  he  could  be  driven  away 
with  the  tossed  salt.  Another  diner,  this  time  of  Norwegian  origin,  assured  all 
present  that  tragedy  can  just  as  well  be  averted  by  tossing  the  spilled  grains  on 
a  hot  stove.  This  salt  belief  also  was  a  common  one  in  New  England. 

It  seems  that  once  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  a  tear  of  sorrow  would  be 
shed  for  each  grain  of  salt  spilled.  Gome  xrould  toss  the  salt  over  the  left 
shoulder  into  the  eye  of  the  devil  and  cause  him  to  shed  any  forthcoming  tears. 
Others  would  have  the  hot  stove  dry  the  tears  before  they  come.       —  more  — 
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A  number  of  other  beliefs  regarding  salt  were  brought  out  and  reviewed. 
Everyone  recalled  a  childish  belief  that  one  could  capture  a  bird  by  sprinkling 
salt  on  its  tail.  This  method  for  taking  birds  has  been  found  in  writings  as  early 
as  1530.  Another  contributor  assured  all  and  sundry  that  the  first  thing  moved  into 
a  new  home  should  be  a  salt  supply. 

The  writer  remembers  two  competent  businessmen  who  built  a  new  and  spacious 
brick  store  with  an  accompanying  warehouse  into  which  they  moved  the  first  of  their 
stock  of  goods,  a  carload  of  salt.  All  present  at  the  dinner  had  heard  that  it  was 
well  to  give  a  neighbor  salt,  but  that  it  was  dire  misfortune  if  one  "brought  home 
what  he  borrowed."  One  had  heard  that  some  salt  should  be  taken  along  when  a  newborn 
child  made  its  first  trip  out  of  the  home. 

The  queer  beliefs  described  here  are  only  a  few  of  those  that  once  were  current. 
There  was  the  belief  that  salt  could  be  used  to  foretell  the  weather;  if  a  small 
mound  of  salt  softened  and  melted  during  the  night  rain  could  be  expected.  There 
may  be  something  to  this,  for  high  humidity  would  help  the  salt  absorb  atmospheric 
moisture. 

Once  it  was  a  practice  to  invite  one  with  whom  a  friendship  would  be  sealed 
to  "come  take  salt  with  me."  Before  the  Bible  was  written,  oaths  were  taken  on 
salt.  Marco  Polo  found  the  Chinese  using  salt  for  money.  The  soldiers  of  Rome  and 
even  some  earlier  ones,  like  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution,  received 
part  of  their  pay  in  salt.  From  this  practice  comes  the  word  salary  and  the  still 
current  expression,  "He  is  not  worth  his  salt."  The  politician  often  is  said  to  go 
up  salt  river  when  defeated.  Misers  are  said  to  "salt  their  money  down." 

Some  other  bits  of  salt  lore:   Salt  and  bread  make  cheeks  red;  a  table  without 
salt  makes  a  mouth  without  saliva;  some  housewives  sprinkled  a  bit  of  salt  in  their 
churns  to  make  the  butter  come.  There  once  was  the  belief  that  salt  sprinkled 
about  the  house  kept  evil  persons  away.  Salt  sprinkled  in  the  tracks  of  an  undesirable 
departing  guest  would  halt  his  return. 

-  more  - 
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There  Is  quite  a  bit  of  diversion  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  folklore  that 
survives  concerning  salt.  Much  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin  and  is 
thousands  of  years  old. 

Literature  of  the  frontier  is  sprinkled  with  references  to  salt,  and  salt  licks. 
Prices  of  salt  in  old  estate  settlements  show  that  it  was  high  in  price,  five 
bushels  of  salt  bringing  40  pounds  Sterling  in  1787. 

Some  people  have  "salted"  their  money  away,  which  is  not  a  bad  practice. 
Pliny,  in  79  A.D.,  suggested  that  things  be  taken  "with  a  grain  of  salt."  Perhaps 
that,  too,  is  worth  heeding  today. 
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ATTENTION:   FARM  EDITORS       SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Breeding  ewes  for  early  lambing,  providing  a  good  feeding  program,  and  attending 
ewes  at  lambing  time  are  important  management  practices  in  any  sheep  enterprise  on 
the  farm,  says  Henrik  Aune,  Southern  Illinois  University  farm  management  specialist. 

Aune  says  this  is  shown  by  experiences  on  Southern's  Part-Time  Sheep- Poultry 
Test  Farm  where  the  farm  operator's  income  from  a  full-time  off-farm  job  is 
supplemented  by  returns  from  a  70- ewe  flock  of  sheep  and  a  flock  of  laying  hens. 

Lambs  sold  from  the  farm  on  an  early  market  are  more  profitable  than  those 
marketed  late.  Those  sold  in  June  and  July  brought  from  $22  to  $25  per  hundred 
pounds,  but  those  sold  in  the  late  fall  market  brought  only  $17  to  $18. 

On  this  farm  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  pastured  on  well- fertilized  lush  grass- legume 
pasture.  Aune  says  this  is  a  good  feeding  program  until  about  a  month  before  the 
ewes  are  to  be  bred.  Then  they  must  have  additional  feed  to  encourage  early  breeding 
and  more  multiple  births.  The  pasture  may  be  supplemented  with  grain  feeding,  as 
is  now  being  done  on  the  Part-Time  farm,  or  the  ewes  may  be  moved  to  new  nutritious 
pasture  which  does  not  have  legumes  in  the  forage  mixture. 

Research  and  observations  indicate  that  ewes  on  a  legume  pasture  do  not 

breed  as  well  as  those  receiving  all  grass  or  a  grain  supplement.  For  example, 

in  the  1958-59  season  when  the  flock  was  on  the  legume-grass  pasture  and  the  rams 

were  left  with  the  flock  for  only  six  weeks,  there  was  only  a  50  percent  lamb  crop. 

Such  results  can  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  farm  earnings  as  shown  by  the  farm 

results  in  1959  when  the  lamb  sales  amounted  to  only  $5.69  per  ewe. 

The  following  season  rams  were  left  with  the  flock  for  three  months  and  grain 
supplement  was  fed  for  four  to  six  weeks  before  lambing  and  during  the  lactation 
period  until  ewes  and  lambs  went  to  pasture.  The  result  was  a  lamb  crop  of  about 
115  percent.  The  outlook  this  year  has  been  even  more  favorable.   Sales  of  the 
1959-60  season  lamb  crop  averaged  $12.50  per  ewe,  indicating  the  value  of  getting 
a  high  percentage  of  births  and  attending  animals  at  birth  to  avoid  lamb  losses. 
Feeding  lambs  for  fast  gains  to  make  an  early  market  also  is  desirable,  Aune  says. 
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EDITORS:   NOTE  LOCAL  NAMES 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  Mrs.  Mary  Tlhyte  Douglass,  chief  designer  for  the 
Philadelphia  dress  firm  of  L'Aiglon,  told  an  audience  of  400  attending  the  eighth 
annual  Southern  Illinois  Uomen's  Day  Thursday  (April  27)  to  expect  "color,  color 
and  more  color"  in  fall  attire,  with  an  accent  on  new  fabrics. 

Mrs.  Douglass,  winner  of  the  1961  "Uomen's  Leader  of  the  Year"  award  from  the 
Southern  Illinois  University's  Women's  Club,  also  said  hemlines  would  be  slightly 
longer  in  the  fall. 

One  of  the  25  highest  paid  women  executives  in  the  nation,  Mrs,  Douglass  is 
also  the  mother  of  two  small  children  and  commutes  four  times  a  week  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  care  of  her  business  responsibilities.   She  returned  to  her 
drawing  board  when  her  youngest  child  was  just  three  days  old,  not  because  of 
financial  need  but  because  she  loved  her  work. 

Hitting  at  the  change  of  status  for  the  American  woman,  Mrs.  Douglass  pointed 
out  that  20  million  women  are  now  working  outside  their  home  and  the  number  is 
expected  to  continue  its  upward  swing.  She  also  listed  some  inequalities  that  the 
working  woman  is  facing,  however,  such  as  unequal  wages  for  equal  work,  "an 
incredible  amount  of  nasty  detail  work,"  and  unfair  tax  representation. 

"The  tax  laws  x*ere  written  at  the  turn  of  the  century,"  she  pointed  out  "and 
the  conditions  for  the  working  woman  have  changed  greatly  since  that  time.   It 
is  unfair  that  an  actress  can  take  from  her  tax  money  the  cost  of  a  personal  maid 
and  a  new  dress  while  the  ordinary  working  woman  must  pay  maid  or  housekeeper  and 
keep  up  her  wardrobe  from  her  taxable  income." 

-  more  - 
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At  the  conclusion  of  her  regular  address  Mrs.  Douglass  said  that  "Fashions 
are  getting  more  and  more  simple,  and  the  problem  of  the  designer  is  not  to 
design  a  dress  so  that  it  has  popular  appeal  for  all  parts  of  the  nation,  but  to 
make  sure  that  the  fabric  is  one  that  is  suitable  for  wide  use." 

She  said  she  considered  the  top  of  the  calf  as  the  ideal  dress  length  but 
emphasized  that  each  woman  must  remember  that  the  definition  of  fashion  is  good 
taste.   "Do  not  go  out  and  buy  some  weird  outfit  you  see  in  a  magazine  because  you 
think  it  is  fashionable." 

Fashion  magazines  are  not  her  favorite  reading,  Mrs.  Douglass  said  in  an 
aside,  but  rather  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mrs.  Douglass*  address  was  the  highlight  of  a  varied  program  for  the  day. 
Special  recognition  was  given  to  honored  guests,  who  included  Mrs.  Stella  Collins, 
West  Frankfort,  former  "Leader  of  the  Year"  and  retiring  member  of  the  SIU  board 
of  trustees;  Mrs.  M.  V.  Brown  of  Carbondale,  wife  of  a  current  board  member; 
Mrs.  Elbert  Fulkerson,  Carbondale,  Illinois  Mother  of  the  Year  in  1953; 
Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Kuntzman,  Chicago,  state  chairman  of  the  American  Mothers 
Committee,  Inc.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bruce  of  East  St.  Louis,  former  president  of  Illinois 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  MacMillan,  Carbondale,  past 
president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Women's  Club. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gray,  mother  of  Congressman  Kenneth  Gray  of  West  Frankfort,  also 
attended.  Mrs.  Stillman  Stanard  was  introduced  as  wife  of  a  former  state  director 
of  agriculture.  Wives  of  current  legislators  present  included  Mrs.  Paul  Ziegler, 
Carmi;  Mrs.  Cordon  Kerr,  Brookport,  and  Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  Carbondale. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Women's  Day,  two  3IU  coeds  were  named  to 
receive  University  Women's  Club  awards  for  scholarship.  They  were  Carolyn  Johnson 
of  Alton  and  Jean  Lobenstein  of  Carbondale.   Each  girl  will  receive  $125  in 

scholarship  aid. 

Chairman  for  the  meeting  was  Mrs.  Alberta  Humble,  president  of  the  University 
Women's  Club.  Mrs.  Humble  introduced  the  music  for  the  program  which  was  selections 
"rem  tho  forthcoming  production  of  "Carmen"  by  the  SIU  Opera  Workshop.   Students 
participating  included  Donna  Kratzner,  Centralia,  Katherine  Kimmel,  Carbondale, 
Tom  Page,  Salem,  Marilyn  Bagwell,  Sulpher  Springs,  Tex.,  and  Sandra  Sandy,  Salem. 
They  are  students  of  Marjorie  Lawrence.  --  mlc  - 
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FROM  Bill  Lyons  4-28-61 

S0UTH3RN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  GLenviev  7  -  6380  Release:   IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  —  The  department  of  nursing  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  has  received  a  grant  from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  to  conduct  a  summer  work- conference  for  graduate,  registered  nurses, 

Issued  under  the  Professional  Nurse  Trainees hip  Program  for  short-term 
traineeships,  the  grant  amounts  to  $5,050.  Individualized  patient  care  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  conference,  which  will  be  held  June  26- July  1. 

Conducting  the  program  is  Miss  Katherine  Nelson,  R.  N,,  Ed.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  nursing,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Assisting  her  are  three 
faculty  members  from  SIU's  department  of  nursing:  Mrs.  Mable  Grumley  Burton, 
associate  professor,  and  Miss  Carmin  Jimison  and  Mrs.  Mary  TJyatt,  assistant 
professors. 

The  grant  is  the  fourth  one  awarded  the  nursing  department  during  the  last 
year.   It  will  furnish  payment  of  registration  fees,  University  housing  and  other 
stipends. 
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